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THE NATURE AND DEFINITION OF 
THE LITURGY 


JOHN H. MILLER, CS.C. 
Holy Cross College, Washington, D.C. 


AN’ FIRST glance the subject of this article might seem superfluous. 
By now we have had so many attempts at defining and explain- 
ing the nature of the liturgy that it hardly seems necessary to go into 
the question again. The liturgy is the public worship of the Church. 
Enough said. Yet, if we look into history, are we not forced to admit 
that much of the difficulty encountered by the liturgical apostolate 


' was due to confusion on this very score? At the very beginning of this 





century the French Jesuit Navatel became the unwitting spokesman 
for that particular brand of opposition to the liturgical revival which 
rests squarely on a complete misunderstanding of the liturgy and which 
remains solidly entrenched even to the present day. 


The liturgy will always have but an occasional and, in general, a very secondary 
tole in the mysterious operation which opens a heart blind to the light of the gos- 
pel. Were we to include in this term the Holy Mass, the sacraments, and the divine 
ofice, the whole of religion would come into play. In that case, let us no longer 
speak of the liturgy but rather of the influence of religion. For then it is evident 
that all souls will be subject to the liturgy, since, as sacrificial, laudatory, and 
sacramental, it seizes and brings every Christian under its sway.’ 


Even liturgiologists themselves have manifested a great deal of dis- 
agreement on a conclusive definition and its correct interpretation. 
Hence, a résumé of the ideas proposed will be of decided value. In- 
deed, a clear distinction between liturgical and non-liturgical prayer is 
of the utmost necessity if we are to arrive at an authentic concept of 
the liturgy and its role in the Christian life. 

One more preliminary remark is in order. We cannot be satisfied with 
accidentals. The question must unfold in a realm far above prejudice, 
local usage, temporary expedient, or the practice and outlook peculiar 
to different religious orders. We are out to discover the essential, in- 
timate property of the liturgy which differentiates it definitively from 
all other types of prayer. 


1J. Navatel, “L’Apostolat liturgique et la piété personnelle,”” Etudes 137 (1913) 452-53. 
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THE TERM th 





The word liturgy comes from the Greek Jeitourgia, which is a com-| J* 
bination of /éitos, an adjective which means pertaining to the people 
(laos), and ergon, a noun which means work. Hence, etymological | 
the word means any service done for the common welfare. 

Since the term originated among the Greeks, it is only natural to 
look into their history to see what they meant by it. For them it desig. 
nated any service rendered to the community at personal expense or at 
least without remuneration; e.g., preparation of war matériel, help 
rendered for public entertainment or education, etc. When generosity | 8" 
cooled and the state used pressure to force its citizens to perform such | 


services, the word liturgy was broadened to include such forced-labor. | of 
From there on the concept grew consistently larger to embrace any 
number of actions which might have repercussions in the social and] ™ 
political sphere. ng 
With the Hellenization of other parts of the Mediterranean world AI 
this word found its way into Egypt. It was there that Hebrew and lin 
Hellenic culture met; there the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Se 
text of the Old Testament was made. Hence it was there that the tem| 
liturgy made its way into the terminology of revealed literature. What th 
did it mean for the translators? They used it almost exclusively for, 
the great work of the people, the worship of Yahweh.* Nevertheles | ™ 
they used it, though less frequently, when referring to something done | = 
for the people or its leaders, since the Jewish state was a theocracy: | ot 
the Jews were God’s chosen people, their rulers His representatives: | ht 
The New Testament followed suit. Luke speaks of Zachary’s it | "% 
urgy.® Paul speaks of himself in his role of apostle as the “liturgist of | th 
Christ Jesus to the gentiles.’’* But he also uses the word in reference } 
to the collection taken up for the poor Christians in Jerusalem’ and for 
the services rendered to his own person.® Finally, in his epistle to the | 
Hebrews, he uses the word liturgy in its specifically Christian sense, | 
2 E. Raitz von Frentz, “Der Weg des Wortes Liturgie in der Geschichte,” Ephemeride : 
liturgicae 55 (1941) 75. 194 
*E.g., Ex 28:43, 29:30; 2 Chr 13:10. | 
‘E.g., 3 K 19:21; 2 Chr 17:19, 22:8. lic 


5 Lk 1:23 (text of A. Merk, Novum testamentum graece et latine [Rome, 1944]). 
* Rom 15:16. 72 Cor 9:12. 8 Phil 2:30. 
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the priestly work of Jesus Christ, so different from the worship of the 
a com.| Jews which was mere copy and shadow: “We have such a high priest 
» people | -**# minister (leitourgos, liturgist) of the Holies, and of the true 
ogically tabernacle which the Lord has erected and not man .... But now He 
, has obtained a superior ministry (/eitourgias, liturgy), in proportion as 
He is the mediator of a superior covenant, enacted on the basis of 
it desig superior promises.””® This is the work of the Christian people par ex- 
se or at | Cellence, since through it they are able to render to God acceptable 
el, help worship and receive from Him the fruits of the Christian dispensation, 
nerosity | FA. bs . 
meas| = Christian antiquity the term was used both in the general sense 
d-labor, | of service as well as in the more spiritual sense of prayer and sacrifice 
—in the latter case more frequently as denoting an official or com- 
munity service as opposed to the works of purely private piety; e.g., 
in the Didache,” Clement of Rome," the Synods of Ancyra” and 
1 world | Antioch." In the East, however, a tendency already showed itself to 
ew and | limit the word to the Eucharistic Sacrifice; e.g., in the Euchologion of 
Hehe | Serapion of Thmuis" and the A postolic Constitutions.'> And even today 
he term | ne speaks of the Liturgy of St. James, the Liturgy of St. Basil, and 
» What the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, all the while meaning the Mass. 
According to Odo Casel'* a mere transliteration of the Greek word 





tural to 


ace any 
ial and 


a | Was not entirely accepted in the West. In profane use (e.g., the jurists) 
ng done } as well as sacred (e.g., the sacramentaries) the Latin equivalent was 
oceniy: | not liturgia but munus. M inisterium, servitus, officium were also used. 
sell But according to the evidence that Casel uncovers we are led to con- 


'e lt clude that munus had right of place. Munus means, therefore, not only 
se ; “gift” but also “service.” Even in the Middle Ages liturgia was lost to 
Tgist 0! | the language of Western ecclesiastical literature. 


a | It was left to humanism, busy with the liturgical books of the Greeks, 
and for 





. to the | *Heb 8:1-6. 
- to | Didache 15, 1 (Funk-Bihlmeyer, Die apostolischen Véter 1, 8). 
1 sense;|  " Epistola ad Corinthios 40, 2-5 (Funk-Bihlmeyer 1, 57); 41, 1 (Funk-Bihlmeyer 1, 57). 
._ | Canon 1 (Hefele-Leclerq, Histoire des conciles 1 (Paris, 1907] 302). 

hemertie “Canon 4 (C. Kirch, Enchiridion fontium historiae ecclesiasticae antiquae (Barcelona, 
1947] § 490). 

™ Preces missae euchologii Serapionis 10 (24), 11 (25) (J. Quasten, Monumenta eucharis- 
lica et liturgica vetustissima [Florilegium patristicum 7; Bonn, 1935] pp. 56-57). 

'® Constitutiones apostolorum 8, 5, 1-8 (Quasten, op. cit., p. 28, note 2). 

® Odo Casel, “‘Leitourgia-Munus,” Oriens christianus 29 (1932) 289-302. 
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to rediscover it and give it a place of honor in the literature of the 
West. For the first time there appeared in 1558 a book of Cassander’s 
bearing as its title, Liturgica. Pamelius followed him in 1571 with his 
Liturgica latinorum. Thereafter the word appears over and over again 
until finally in the Code of Canon Law it is used to designate the 
officially ordered worship of the Church. Today the word is on the 
lips of every ecclesiastic and many of the laity. Do they know what it 
means? 





DEFINITION OF THE LITURGY 


A brief conspectus of the definitions current in the first half of this 


century will show just how few really understand the meaning of 
liturgy. As we have seen, J. Navatel interprets liturgy as the “purely 
sensible, ceremonial, and decorative part of Catholic worship.’ He 
saw in it nothing more than an empty symbolism" and therefore could | 
attribute to it no inherent sanctifying power.’® C. Callewaert defines 
liturgy as “the ecclesiastical regulation of the exercise of public wor- 
ship.”*° The definition as worded would indicate that liturgy is nothing 
more than rubrics, nothing more than a list of laws and prescriptions. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that his definition is the child of a rubricistic 
conception of the liturgy, Callewaert treats the liturgy in such a way 
in his entire text-book that it is clear he regards the liturgy as an ad 
of worship. By no means esthetic or rubricistic, E. Mersch’s idea is 
none the less novel. He calls the liturgy ‘“‘the sacred context given to 
the Savior’s sacrifice.”*' In other words, the liturgy is but the ritual 
prolongation or surrounding of the consecration; the latter is not a 
liturgical act. “The traditional use of the word liturgy ranks the sacr- 
fice among the major acts of the liturgy—the very first act,” says 
Abbot Capelle.” 

The majority of liturgiologists define the liturgy as the public wor- 


17 J. Navatel, art. cit. (supra n. 1) p. 452. 

18 Tbid., p. 455. 19 Tbid., p. 456. 

2 C. Callewaert, Liturgicae institutiones 1: De sacra liturgia universim (3rd ed.; Brugts, 
1933) 6. 

%1 FE. Mersch, “Priére de chrétiens, pritre de membres,”? Nouvelle revue théologique 8 
(1931) 100. 

2B. Capelle, “L’Idée liturgique,” Questions liturgiques et paroissiales 19 (1934) 162. 
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ship of the Church.” They carefully note that “public” or “exterior” 
does not exclude the interior or sanctifying element, but all coalesce to 
form one, sole, concrete liturgical act which is both external, because 
public, and interior both as regards the minister and recipient and the 
intrinsic power of sanctification of the act itself. 

The definition proposed by Odo Casel and his school of thought does 
not differ essentially from that of the greater number of liturgiologists; 
it simply seeks to put the internal content of liturgy more in relief. 
He says: ““The liturgy is the ritual accomplishment of the redemptive 


. work of Christ in and through the Church.’ He calls this the Mys- 
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lerium and defines it further as “a holy ritual action in which a salvific 
act is made present in the rite and brings salvation for the worshiping 
community which participates in it.”’** Prescinding from the manner 
in which the salvific act is made present (this we will discuss later), 
this definition means nothing more than that the liturgy is the worship 
of the Church with special emphasis on what happens in that worship, 
removing it, therefore, decisively from the sphere of pure ceremonial. 


Papal Teaching 


Since the Encyclical Mediator Dei speaks of set purpose concerning 
the nature of the liturgy, it is only natural that we resort to it for help 
in this question. What does Pius XII say about the definitions thus 
far proposed? 

Is the liturgy pure externals? The Pope says: “It is an error, conse- 
quently, and a mistake to think of the sacred liturgy as merely the 
outward or visible part of divine worship or as an ornamental cere- 


“Thus: M. Festugiére, ‘La liturgie catholique,” Revue thomiste 22 (1914) 44, 45; L. 
Beauduin, “Mise au point nécessaire,” Questions liturgiques et paroissiales 4 (1913) 86; 
F. Cabrol, “Liturgie,” Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 9, 787; J. Braun, Liturgisches 
Handlexikon (Regensburg, 1924) p. 196; J. Hanssens, “De natura liturgiae ad mentem s. 
Thomae,” Periodica 24 (1935) 159*; K. Stapper, Catholic Liturgics (Paterson, N.J., 1935) 
pp. 20-21; Lechner-Eisenhofer, Liturgik des rimischen Ritus (Freiburg, 1953) p. 3; P. 
Oppenheim, Institutiones systematico-historicae in s. liturgiam 6: Notiones liturgiae funda- 
mentales (Turin, 1941) 20, 21 ff.; M. Righetti, Manuale di storia liturgica 1: Introduzione 
generale (2nd ed.; Milan, 1950) 6; J. Jungmann, “Was ist Liturgie?”’, in Gewordene Liturgie 
(Innsbruck, 1941) pp. 1-2; idem, Der Gottesdienst der Kirche (Innsbruck, 1955) p. 1. 

* Casel, ‘““Mysteriengegenwart,” Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenschaft 8 (1928) 145. 

*Casel, “Mysterienfrémmigkeit,” Bonner Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Seelsorge 4 
(1927) 104. 
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monial.’’* The definition, therefore, of J. Navatel can no longer be 
seriously sustained.” For that matter, neither can that of Callewaert,® 
for the Pope goes on to say: “‘No less erroneous is the notion that it 
consists solely in a list of laws and prescriptions according to which the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy orders the sacred rites to be performed.”?* And 
he explains the reason for this. 


~~ 


The worship rendered by the Church to God must be, in its entirety, interior 
as well as exterior. It is exterior because the nature of man as a composite of body 
and soul requires it to be so. Likewise because Divine Providence has disposed 
that while we recognize God visibly, we may be drawn by Him to love things un- 
seen. Every impulse of the human heart, besides, expresses itself naturally through 
the senses.*° 

But the chief element of divine worship must be interior.... Otherwise 
religion clearly amounts to mere formalism, without meaning and without con- 
tent. 

It should be clear to all, then, that God cannot be honored worthily unless the 
mind and heart turn to Him in quest of the perfect life. 





Nor is the liturgy simply the sacred context given to the sacrifice of 
Christ, as suggested by E. Mersch. Already in the very beginning of | 
the Encyclical, writing of how the Church continues the priestly mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ, the Pope says: “She does this in the first place at 
the altar, where constantly the sacrifice of the cross is represented and, 
with a single difference in the manner of its offering, renewed.” And | 
later, when speaking of “the mystery of the Holy Eucharist which 
Christ, the High Priest, instituted, and which He commands to be 
continually renewed in the Church by His ministers,” he calls it “the 
crowning act of the sacred liturgy.’”™ 

We can say, however, that the definition which has become practi- 
cally universal among liturgiologists is now the teaching of the Church 
itself, since the Pope proposes it in his Encyclical. “The sacred liturgy 


%8 Mediator Dei (New York: America Press, 1948) § 25. All references to the Encyclical 
are to the paragraphs as numbered in this edition. The authentic Latin text may be found 
in AAS 39 (1947) 521-95. 

” Navatel was immediately criticized for his false conception by Festugiére, art. oi. 
(supra n. 23) pp. 39-64, and by Beauduin, art. cit. (supra n. 23) pp. 83-104. 

% Cf. J. Hanssens, “La définition de la liturgie,” Gregorianum 8 (1927) 204-28, for s 
refutation of Callewaert’s position. 

2 Mediator Dei § 25. % Ibid. § 23. 31 Thid. § 24. 

® Ibid. § 26. ® Ibid. § 3. % Ibid. § 66. 
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is, consequently, the public worship which our Redeemer as Head of 
the Church renders to the Father, as well as the worship which the 
community of the faithful renders to its Founder, and through Him 
to the heavenly Father. In short, it is the public worship rendered by 
the Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety of its Head and mem- 
bers.”** Thus, the liturgy is the public worship of the Church, but the 
Church adequately understood as the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
worship of both Head and members: Christ worshiping the Father in 
and with His members, the members worshiping God in and through 
their Head, Christ. What does this mean? 


Papal Definition Explained 


“Liturgy is the public worship rendered by the Mystical Body of 
Christ in the entirety of its Head and members”’ is certainly a clearer 
statement than the usual definition, “Liturgy is the public worship of 
the Church.” Yet it remains to be explained. 


Worship is the acknowledgement of God’s supreme excellence and 
the expression of man’s submission to His dominion resulting there- 
from. As such it pertains to the virtue of religion, the virtue, therefore, 
which inclines us to render to Almighty God the honor and service due 
to His supreme majesty. The three words, worship, cult, and latria, are 
very frequently used to designate the same action, though etymologi- 
cally they denote aspects of the one action. Cult comes from colere, to 
cultivate or honor; Jatria is a Greek word whose Latin equivalent is 
servitus, service, submission, obedience; worship comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon word composed of woerth, worth, and scipe, render acknowledg- 
ment. Note that St. Thomas in his treatment of the virtue of religion 
speaks of the latter sometimes as the action by which we pay honor to 
God, sometimes as the habitus which inclines us to do so.** And he says 
that worship of God is based on our relationship to Him as creature to 
Creator.?7 We render to Him the honor and submission due to Him 
because of His supreme excellence as our Creator on whom we depend 
for our being as well as for everything we have. 

Cult or worship can be considered in two ways: what is done to 
honor God (concrete acts, therefore), and how or the manner in which 


Ibid. §20. Sum. theol. 2-2,q.81.  ™ Ibid., a. 1. 
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God is honored. The first is worship considered from the material as- 
pect; the second is worship considered from the formal aspect. 

St. Thomas’ classification of the acts of religion according to their 
material and formal aspects appears on the following page. Worship 
is concerned with all of those acts and all of the modes of performing 
those acts. But the question arises: which of the acts enumerated in 
the first outline pertain to the sacred liturgy? All those in boldface in 
the first outline are or can be liturgy if they are performed in the 
manner boldfaced in the second outline.** Worship becomes liturgy 
when those certain acts are performed in the supernatural, exterior, 
common manner which Christ bequeathed to us. This we believe to be 
the mind of St. Thomas Aquinas. But note that he uses the word 
“common”’; the papal definition contains the word “public.” Are they 
one and the same? 


Public is a loose term. Many things are done in public, together, in 
the sight of all. Is this what public in the papal definition means? We 
do not believe this to be the intention of the Holy Father, for he 
states: “Though they [methods of popular participation] show also in 
an outward manner that the very nature of the sacrifice, as offered by 
the Mediator between God and men, must be regarded as the act of 
the whole Mystical Body of Christ, still they are by no means neces- 
sary to constitute it a public act or to give it a social character.” 
Hence the insistence on “the entirety of its Head and members,” on 
the worship which the “community of the faithful renders.”’*° Public 
here does not mean the number of faithful who attend divine services 
or only the external quality of these services. Public rather refers to 
the fact that what is done or said expresses and affects the whole body 
of the faithful. For St. Thomas “common” means that worship “qui 
per ministros exhibetur in persona totius ecclesiae.”“' In another 
place he says: “Communis oratio est quae per ministros ecclesiae in 
persona totius fidelium populi Deo offertur.’’* Hence, according to 
St. Thomas common prayer or worship is that which is offered in the 
name of the whole Church as opposed to what the individual does all 
alone.* The Code of Canon Law defines public worship in the same 


38 Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 83, a. 12; q. 93, a. 1. 3° Mediator Dei $106. “© Ibid. § 20. 
Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 93, a. 1. ® Jbid., q. 83, a. 12. * Loc. cit. 
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strain: “Cultus, si deferatur nomine ecclesiae a personis legitime ad hoc 
deputatis et per actus ex ecclesiae institutione Deo, sanctis ac beatis 
tantum exhibendos, dicitur publicus; sin minus, privatus.”“ The Code, 
therefore, also understands “public” in the same way: what is done in 
the name of the entire Church. The Pope, St. Thomas, and canon law 
all are in accord. The liturgy is public worship in the sense that the 
whole Church offers it: i.e., the whole Church, not just its priests; 
they are only its instruments, its ministri, through which the whole 
Church works, does, prays. The quality of public, therefore, means 
that, regardless of the external appearance of any particular act of 
worship of the Church, each and every member of the Church prays 
and offers, on the one hand, and is affected for the better, on the other. 
Even if the Mass, for instance, were to be celebrated in the darkest, 
dingiest corner of a concentration camp with no one else present but 
the sacrificing priest himself, every Catholic throughout the world 
would be praying and offering through him. What a tremendous thing! 
Whether you advert to it or not, you are acting in and affected by 
every single liturgical act performed no matter where in God’s great 
world. No other action of man can lay claim to such an awe-inspiring 
breadth: a liturgical act is truly the common act of the Mystical 
Body,** held and shared, done and enjoyed by every man made child 
of God through baptism! That is what “public” or “common” means 
when used in reference to the worship of the Church. 


Of the Church. The concept of the Church has already entered our 
discussion of the word “public,” but we must consider it in its own 
right. One obvious meaning of the expression “worship of the Church” 
is that it is worship regulated by the Church, ordered and arranged by 
her authority. But this is true only because it is the worship which 
the Church herself renders, worship in which the Church herself is the 
agent using ministers as her deputed instruments, worship performed 
in her name. But even then what exactly do we mean by “the Church”? 
Is she only the juridical organization which organizes and regulates 
worship, which deputes certain men as her instruments? Is she a more 
or less perfect human society in which few or many individuals unite 
their private prayers and adoration, which because of being offered 


“ CIC, can. 1256. “* T. Wesseling, Liturgy and Life (London, 1938) p. 33. 
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together becomes the prayer of all, only because, therefore, it is offered 
by a group of people physically united in one place and intentionally 
united in one action? 

Pius XII says: “The divine Redeemer has so willed it that the 
priestly life begun with the supplication and sacrifice of His mortal 
body should continue without interruption down the ages in His 
Mystical Body which is the Church.”4* He continues: “That is why 
He established a visible priesthood to offer everywhere the clean obla- 
tion.”*? Already he introduces the idea of the Mystical Body and the 
priesthood in his concept of the liturgy. We have also seen him speak 
of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ in the definition quoted 
above. The Church in his definition, then, is not simply the Church 
considered as a perfect society or as a juridical organization. And in 
his Encyclical, Myystici corporis, we do not see him treat the unity of 
action and prayer of the members of the Mystical Body as a purely 
intentional unity or one based on physical togetherness in time or 
place. The Church, therefore, must be understood as the Mystical 
Body of Christ adequately taken. And what is that? 

We know that the Mystical Body is some sort of union of the faith- 
ful with Christ resulting from the endeavor of the former to wend 
their way towards their eternal and supernatural destiny. Their union 
with Christ is based on the fact that the success of this endeavor de- 
pends on holiness or “godliness.” But “holiness begins from Christ 
from no one else]; by Christ it is effected [by no one else]. For no act 
conducive to salvation can be performed unless it proceeds from Him 
as its supernatural cause. ‘Without me,’ He says, ‘you can do noth- 
ing.’ ’’*8 The society of salvation which He started we call His body 
in some sense, for He founded it, He is its Head. But “as Bellarmine 
notes with acumen and accuracy, this naming of the Body of Christ 
isnot to be explained solely by the fact that Christ must be called the 
Head of His Mystical Body, but also by the fact that He so sustains 
the Church, and so in a certain sense lives in the Church that it is, as it 
were, another Christ.’”’“* And He sustains the Church by sharing with 

“ Mediator Dei § 2. " Loc. cit. 

“ Mystici corporis (New York: America Press, 1943) § 63. All references to the Ency- 
clical are to the paragraphs as numbered in this edition. The authentic Latin text may be 


found in AAS 35 (1943) 193-248. 
" Ibid. § 66. 
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it “His most personal prerogatives in such a way that she may portray 
in her whole life, both external and interior, a most faithful image of 
Christ.’’®° 

How does He do this and what type of union arises thereby between 
Him and His members? The union that results is not such that the 
human person becomes identified with Christ: “In a natural body the 
principle of unity so unites the parts that each lacks its own individual 
subsistence; on the contrary in the Mystical Body that mutual union, 
though intrinsic, links the members by a bond which leaves to each 
intact his own personality.”* And yet it is not just a moral union of 
members: “In the moral body, the principle of union is nothing more 
than the common end, and the common cooperation of all under author- 
ity for the attainment of that end; whereas in the Mystical Body, of 
which We are speaking, this collaboration is supplemented by a dis- 
tinct internal principle, which exists effectively in the whole and in each 
of its parts.’’** Hence the union between Christ and His members is 
more than simply juridical or moral: “‘what lifts the society of Chris- 
tians far, far above the whole natural order is the Spirit of our Re- 
deemer, who until the end of time penetrates every part of the Church’s 
being and is active within it. He is the source of every grace and every 
gift and every miraculous power.” The internal principle of unity in 
the Mystical Body, therefore, is grace and the infused virtues. And 
these are physical realities, physical bonds (not material, however, but 
physical in the sense of a real though spiritual quality). Hence our 
union is not simply moral; and though not a bodily union, it is truly 
physical, i. e., real but spiritual. 

This physical (real but spiritual) union is further expressed by the 
fact that His Mystical Body can perform certain of Christ’s very own 
actions: “in virtue of the juridical mission by which our divine Re- 
deemer sent His Apostles into the world, as He had been sent by the 
Father, it is He who through the Church baptizes, teaches, rules, 
looses, binds, offers, sacrifices.””** And what is it that enables a human 
being to perform certain of Christ’s actions? Theology teaches us that 
it is the character imprinted on the soul in baptism, confirmation, and 
holy orders. And St. Thomas tells us that the character is a participa- 


© Ibid. §67. “Ibid. §74. Ibid. § 75. 
8 Ibid. §77. Ibid. § 67. 
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tion in the priesthood of Christ.** He tells us further that this character 
is a spiritual power which enables a person to be an instrument—in 
this case an instrument of Christ to perform certain acts of divine 
worship.®* As a spiritual power which resides in the powers of the soul,®’ 
the character is an ens physicum, a physical or real being, just as sanc- 
tifying grace. Thus we have another bond which unites us physically 
to Christ and to each other. The consequence? In the sacraments “‘the 
ministers act in the person not only of our Savior but of the whole 
Mystical Body and of everyone of the faithful.”’** ““When the sac- 
raments of the Church are administered by external rite, it is He who 
produces their effect in the soul.”*®* “In virtue of that higher, interior 
and wholly sublime communication . . . Christ our Lord brings the 
Church to live His own supernatural life, by His divine power He 
permeates His whole Body and nourishes and sustains each of the 
members according to the place which they occupy in the Body, very 
much as the vine nourishes and makes fruitful the branches which are 
joined to it.’’® 

Through sanctifying grace we are enabled to live Christ’s life; 
through the character we enjoy Christ’s priestly power of praising and 
sacrificing to Almighty God in such a way that He is infinitely pleased. 
There we have two physical (spiritual but real) powers which unite us 
to Christ and to each other. That is what we mean by the Church: a 
supernatural organism each of whose members is empowered to live 
the divine life (sanctifying grace and the infused virtues) and further 
enjoys divine power to posit divine acts of worship (the character which 
enables us to perform Christ’s own acts of praise, sacrifice, and sac- 
ramental sanctification). 

Note the consequences for liturgy. It is not the worship of the Church 
as if she were acting independently of Christ her Head. Everything she 
does in liturgy is done precisely as the act of Christ. To do so priesthood 
isnecessary. And that priestly power (power to act as Christ’s agent or 
instrument in some cultual action) is imparted by means of the char- 
acters. Every Catholic possesses at least one of them. Therefore every 
single action or word of the liturgy, whether it be an Et cum spiritu tuo 
on the part of the layman, or the most sublime act of all, the renewal of 


% Sum. theol. 3, q. 63, a. 3. 56 Thid., a. 2. 5 Tbid., a. 4. 
" Mystici corporis § 97. 5 Ibid. §63. © Ibid. § 67. 
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Christ’s sacrifice on the cross on the part of the priest, is Christ’s act— 
not a human one but a divine one. The participation of the laity as well 
as the action of the priest is liturgy because it is an act of Christ done 
by the power of the priesthood. 

If we wish to be theologically exact, of course, we must recognize 
different levels among the various acts of the liturgy. When we say 
that all the acts of the liturgy are divine, are Christ’s, we must make 
a distinction between those which were instituted by Him and in which 
He is the immediate principal minister, and those which the Church, 
using the authority committed to her by Him, institutes and in which 
He is the mediate principal minister. This seems to us more than being 


His act imputatively, i.e., He is considered to act because He authorizes | 


the Church to act for Him. In all her acts of worship the Church acts, 
not only in virtue of the commission given to her by Christ, but “in 


closest union with Him her Head”® and through His mediation, per | 


Christum Dominum nostrum, who is the one and universal mediator 
standing before the Father to intercede for us.* Thus, it seems to us, 
the character empowers us to act for Christ, not simply imputatively, 
but enables us to become His mouthpiece or instrument to join His 
members to His eternal mediation before the Father. 

By way of synthesis we should note that there was in the priesthood 
of Christ a twofold movement: one directly towards God, another 
directly towards man. Each movement implies the other, for through 


— 


_— 


His priesthood Christ not only appeased God’s wrath but thereby | 
brought man God’s gifts. And man, in accepting God’s gifts (sacra- | 
ments), submits himself to God. This, according to the mind of St. | 


Thomas, is worship, for by the submission implied in accepting God’s 
gifts we declare and make manifest His supreme dominion over us.* 


6! The juridical act necessary to raise something to the dignity of Christ’s act, therefore | 


liturgy, will be treated later on. 

® Mediator Dei §§ 27, 144. 

% Ibid. § 146. Cf. also: P. Oppenheim, op. cit. (supra n. 23) pp. 118-32; Lechner-Eisen- 
hofer, op. cit. (supra n. 23) p. 3; C. Callewaert, op. cit. (supra n. 20) pp. 19, 22; L. Beau- 
duin, “La liturgie: Définition, hiérarchie, tradition,” Cours et conférences des Semaine 
liturgiques 15 (1948) 131-34; in the same publication, J. Hild, ““L’Encyclique Mediator et 
la sacramentalité des actes liturgiques,” pp. 186-203. 

* Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 81, a. 3, ad 2m: “Dicendum quod eodem actu homo servit Deo ¢ 
colit ipsum: nam cultus respicit Dei excellentiam, cui reverentia debetur; servitus autem 
respicit subiectionem hominis, qui ex sua conditione obligatur ad exhibendum reverentiam 
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Hence two things are necessary for liturgy: that it give God glory and 
bring man God’s life. In some actions of the liturgy one aspect may be 
more apparent, but the other is always implied and in some way 
realized. Thus in the praises of the divine office it is more apparent that 
we give glory to God, while in the sacraments our reception of God’s 
grace is more apparent. Nevertheless, in the first by praising God we 
submit ourselves more efficaciously to Him and receive grace, and in 
the second by receiving God’s grace we submit ourselves to His domin- 
ion and thus give Him glory. Liturgy, then, is the exchange of man’s 
(really Christ’s) homage and God’s life. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN LITURGICAL AND NON-LITURGICAL 


The definition of the liturgy given by the Encyclical Mediator Dei 
can now be considered the teaching of the Church, since it has thus 
received official pontifical sanction. Yet some still experience a certain 
amount of difficulty with it—not that, as Callewaert claims, it is only 
a nominal definition, for it does proceed according to genus and 
specific difference.** It is simply that without intensive study and 
explanation the above definition does not yield the ultimate con- 
stitutive property of Catholic liturgy. What is that inner quality which 
definitively characterizes a particular act or prayer as liturgy and 
adequately distinguishes it from every other devotional practice? A 
simple conspectus of opinions regarding this distinction amply shows 
the confusion which can arise even from this excellent definition. 

Criticizing Dom Wilmart, who, in line with the majority of litur- 
giologists, admits a distinction between liturgical prayer and popular 
public devotions,” Henri Bremond denies any real distinction between 
them. 


However justified, interesting, or necessary it may be, we must realize—and 
the learned Benedictine himself suggests this—that this distinction exists only on 





Deo. Et ad haec duo pertinent omnes actus qui religioni attribuuntur: quia per omnes 
homo protestatur divinam excellentiam et subiectionem sui ad Deum, vel exhibendo 
aliquid ei, vel iterum assumendo aliquid divinum.” 

* Callewaert, op. cit. (supra n. 20) p. 9 and note ibid. 

* According to Festugitre “public or exterior worship” would be the genus while “of 
the Church” would be the specific difference; art cit. (supra n. 23) p. 44. 

© Wilmart, “Pour les pritres de dévotion,” La vie et les arts liturgiques 9 (1923) 481-86, 
529-36. 
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the surface of things. From the point of view, no longer external or disciplinary, 
from which Dom Wilmart argues, but psychological, I would say properly reli- 
gious, or even literary, which is mine, the difference between liturgical and private 
prayer becomes so fine as to almost disappear. Both of them equally correspond 
to the definition of prayer in itself, or pure prayer; both realize one sole experi- 
ence, namely, a certain contact with the divine, a certain elevation of soul towards 


God.® 


As can be seen, according to Bremond, if there is a distinction, it is 
purely disciplinary—or we might say purely juridical. But he insists 
that the juridical point of view is too superficial. In reality there is no 


distinction. But is not Bremond’s point of view, the literary one, also } 


too superficial? Abbot Capelle once remarked that from a literary point 
of view many compositions of private prayer differ hardly at all from 
liturgical prayer. The criterion of style, however, characterizes litur- 
gical prayer very imperfectly—in some cases not at all. After all, there 
are certain periods in the evolution of the liturgy in which contem- 
porary emotional instability and sentimental approach to religion were 
allowed to creep into the liturgy. Hence, “it would be a mistake to 
distinguish the latter too absolutely on this account from the formulae 
of private prayer.’’® 

At one time’® Jungmann was in agreement with Bremond in admit- 
ting no distinction between liturgical prayer and popular public 
devotions, but his reasons were just the reverse. Popular devotions are 
“liturgical in the canonical (juridical) sense; they may, however, lack 
a fitting style, and hence are scarcely liturgical in the esthetical sense.” 
Even though Jungmann has moderated his opinion, it is none the less 
interesting and helpful for our understanding of liturgy to see how he 
arrived at his conclusions, and since his articles were serious scientific 
attempts to contribute to the solution of our problem, it is important 
that we trace his chain of thought. 


® H. Bremond, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France 10 (Paris, 1932) 224. 

® Capelle, “Liturgique et non-liturgique,” Questions liturgiques et paroissiales 15 
(1930) 9. 

7 He has consistently moderated his views on this distinction each time he has treated 
the subject: “Was ist Liturgie?”, Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 55 (1931) 83-102; its 
English adaptation, “What is Liturgy?”, American Ecclesiastical Review 96 (1937) 584 
610; Gewordene Liturgie, pp. 1-27; Der Gottesdienst der Kirche, pp. 1-3. In the latter he 
accepts the opinion that popular devotions are liturgy only in the broad sense (p. 3). 

1 Gewordene Liturgie, p. 22. 
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There seems to be a tendency to widen our concept of liturgy when- 
ever we take the past into consideration and to narrow it when we speak 
of the present.”? The liturgy of today seems to be synonymous with 
the forms of worship of the universal Church approved by Rome, while 
the liturgy of former times means whatever was anywhere a living form 
of worship, even though practiced only in a single Church.” The past 
offers so much diversity in liturgical practice that we can hardly speak 
of a supervision and regulation of divine worship by the Church, or, 
for that matter, of a commission whereby the minister was empowered 
to perform sacred functions in the name of the Church—if we under- 
stand here the universal Church.” We must therefore have a set stand- 
ard whereby we judge a thing to be liturgical or not in both periods of 
the history of the Church. If we take the word “Church” in its widest 
sense in both cases, the difference in the two conceptions will be con- 
siderably lessened. The Church is the community gathered around its 
head, the bishop, who has, ex officio, the right to regulate the procedure 
in divine worship—and he has this power by reason of the canonical 
installation in his office and his communion with the universal Church. 
The latter is then the background of all his prayers. But what if the 
bishop does not personally officiate? Quite simple: he authorizes 
someone else to do so who has priestly powers.”® The tendency to curtail 
the liberty of individual bishops on the part of Rome was expressed in a 
long struggle concluded only by the Code of Canon Law, which defin- 
itively makes the regulation of the liturgy and the approval of litur- 
gical books a prerogative of the Apostolic See alone.’* Were the rights 
of the bishops thereby entirely withdrawn? Jungmann sees in canon 1257 
the reservation to the Holy See of only final supervision. The Code 
itself states: “‘omnes liturgicae leges vim suam retinent, nisi earum 
aliqua in Codice expresse corrigatur” (can. 2). And furthermore, there 
are the local propria, which have been fully approved by Rome. 
Besides, the Code still entrusts to bishops the supervision of a large 
number of latreutic acts: “Orationes et pietatis exercitia ne permittan- 

® This observation seems to be true, but the procedure should not be criticized; it is 
justifiable, as we shall see (cf. n. 76 below). 

™ Gewordene Liturgie, pp. 4-5. % Tbid., p. 7. 75 Tbid., p. 9. 

% This seems to us to be the justification for the tendency noted above (n. 72). The 


Church has restricted the extension of liturgy by reason of the fact that she has restricted 
the exercise of liturgical right; cf. also Mediator Dei § 58. 
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tur in ecclesiis vel oratoriis sine revisione et expressa Ordinarii loci 
licentia” (can. 1259 § 1). And Jungmann says that this canon clearly 
has to do with “liturgical books” not approved by Rome.” There is, 
therefore, alongside the universal liturgy a diocesan liturgy as well asa 
liturgy proper to certain religious orders. The diocesan liturgy, further, 
comprises not only special feasts, peculiar rites for the administration 
of the sacraments, but also a whole assortment of evening devotions.” 
Included under the diocesan liturgy would naturally be the local lit- 
urgy, the liturgy of the parish church under the guidance of a pastor 
who is the representative of the bishop who truly possesses legislative 
power. Hence the pastor’s Sunday announcements for the services of 
the following week can be compared to a local ordo, and the concrete 
acts of worship become the liturgy of the Church.” 

Jungmann brings these considerations to a close with a more ample 
formulation of the usual definition of the liturgy: “Liturgy is the 
worship of the Church, that is, it is not only the worship which the 
Church regulates, nor only the worship which the Church permits to be 
carried out, but the worship which she actually carries out. The 
ecclesia orans, the Church at prayer, is the concrete expression of the 
liturgy.’’®° 

While Jungmann admitted no distinction between what we usually 
refer to as liturgy and the popular public devotions, he differs from 
Bremond in that he does see a distinction between liturgy and private 


by an individual or an arbitrarily assembled group of individuals, it is 
not liturgy but only a private devotion." 

What, therefore, according to Jungmann, is the distinction between 
liturgy and private prayer? To be liturgy a prayer or action must be 
both regulated (i.e., at least tacitly approved) by the Church and 
carried out through her authoritatively deputed minister. The pivotal 
point of his reasoning is his rather large interpretation of canon 1257 
and authority in the Church. This leads him to say that whatever is 
done by any Catholic group under the direction of a priest (supposing 
that he really has at least the tacit permission of his superiors for what 
he does on any given occasion) is liturgy.** Therefore the finally decisive 
factors in characterizing something as liturgical for Jungmann are 


™ Gewordene Liturgie, pp. 10-13. 78 Tbid., p. 15. 79 Ibid., pp. 16-18. 
” Ibid., p.19.  ™ Ibid., p. 19, note 32. ® Ibid., p. 16. 
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ecclesiastical regulation and deputation (both understood in a very 
broad sense) ; the content of the prayer or action, however, has nothing 
to do with it, except in so far as it affects liturgical style. 

Jungmann has remained somewhat singular in this position,™ and 
after the appearance of Mediator Dei he changed it. The rest of the 
liturgiologists have always maintained a definite distinction between 
the liturgy and popular devotions. 

Not always, however, are they in agreement as to what ultimately 
constitutes that distinction. One school of thought holds that the 
juridical element is the final, decisive factor: ecclesiastical regulation 
and deputation are the distinctive marks.* Close to this school, in fact 
dependent on it, is the opinion of those who qualify as liturgical only 
what the official liturgical books of the Church contain or what we have 
thus inherited from the ancient and medieval Church. We might call 
them the archeological school of thought.* Still others emphasize the ex- 
ternal community character of a rite as the quality which makes it litur- 
gical.” Finally, there is a group which insists that for an act to be 
liturgical it must have some necessary connection with the priesthood 
of Christ.** 


8 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 

“The only other adherent to his position that we could find—at least in the printed 
word—was H. Keller, “Liturgie und Kirchenrecht: Zur Klarung und Vertiefung des Be- 
griffes Liturgie,”” Scholastik 17 (1942) 342-84. 

% Thus: C. Callewaert, op. cit. (supra n. 20) pp. 4-8; Lechner-Eisenhofer, op. cit. 
(supra n. 23) p. 4; Braun, op. cit. (supra n. 23) p. 196; Cabrol, art. cit. (supra n. 23) 9, 
787; Hanssens, art. cit. (supra n. 28) p. 206; Capelle, art. cit. (supra n. 69) p. 12. 

Thus: Wilmart, art. cit. (supra n. 67) p. 486; J. Kramp, “Liturgische Bestrebungen 
der Gegenwart,” Stimmen der Zeit 99 (1920-21) 316. 

"Thus: J. Umberg, “Gemeinschaftsgebet und Liturgie,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Aszese und 
Mystik 3 (1928) 240-52; J. Biitler, “Die Mysterieniehre der Laacher Schule im Zusam- 
menhang scholastischer Theologie,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 59 (1935) 569. 

®P. Parsch, Volksliturgie (2nd ed.; Klosterneuburg, 1952) p. 123; idem, Liturgische 
Erneuerung (Klosterneuburg, 1931) pp. 8-10; A. Schmid, “Unterschied zwischen litur- 
gischer und ausserliturgischer Handlung,” Linzer Quartalschrift 63 (1910) 308-11; C. 
Panfoeder, Christus unser Liturge (Mainz, 1924) pp. 17-18; Schiich-Polz, Handbuch der 
Pastoraltheologie 2 (Innsbruck, 1925) 319; R. Guardini, “Der Gesamtzusammenhang des 
christlichen Gebetslebens,” in Volksliturgie und Seelsorge (Kolmar-im-Elsass, 1942) p. 19; 
G. Lefebvre, Catholic Liturgy (rev. ed.; St. Louis, 1954) pp. 255-56; A. Vonier, “Liturgie,” 
Liturgische Zeitschrift 3 (1930-31) 341-47; Oppenheim, of. cit. (supra n. 23) p. 20; J. 
Pinsk, “Alles Liturgie?”, Liturgische Zeitschrift 3 (1930-31) 327-28; H. Elfers, “Was ist 
Liturgie?”, Theologie und Glaube 34 (1942) 122-32; L. Beauduin, art. cit. (supra n. 63) 
pp. 123-44; A. Stenzel, “Cultus publicus: Ein Beitrag zum Begriff und ekklesiologischen 
Ort der Liturgie,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 75 (1953) 174-214. 
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Which school of thought is right? To decide this we cannot be sat- 
isfied with the limited viewpoint of some of the authors mentioned 
above. The question can never be solved by judging the liturgy from 
its appearances. 

One difficulty in most of the treatments of the question is the con- 
fusion arising from the term “public.” In most of the above definitions® 
the authors understand the term as meaning togetherness in time, 
place, and action. They equate it with exterior, before the public eye. 
But that, as we have seen, is not the meaning of the term in St. Thomas, 
Pius XII, or CIC. Furthermore, it does not mean a purely juridical 
type of public quality: neither a de facto communal character, e.g, 
many people worshiping actively together, though this is much to be 
desired; nor a de iure sort, e.g., the Church’s ministers do this or that 
in liturgy, therefore all are reputed to act. No, the quality of public or 
common is based on the inner nature of the Mystical Body, namely, 
on the sacramental characters of baptism, confirmation, and holy 
orders. 

We cannot overrate the work of Odo Casel for the role it played in 
bringing the discussion to a deeper plane of investigation. The Mys- 





terium Theory has raised a storm of criticism, it is true. But it only | 


served to draw minds once again to the core of the liturgical question: 
its priestly-sacramental content and all that that content implies. 
After all the smoke of controversy lifted, liturgiologists began to realize 
that Casel had hit upon something of prime importance both to the 
liturgical movement and to the liturgy itself: the inner realities upon 
which the whole structure of liturgical life depends and revolves. 

True, the criticism offered revealed much in his theory that demands 
closer examination and more scientific proof (if it can be proved). That 
part of his thesis which deals with the pagan origin of the so-called 
“mystery language” in St. Paul—and in Christendom subsequent to 
him—is considered by many as no longer acceptable to any serious 
scholar.*® The extent and manner in which the passion of Christ is 
made present in all the parts of the liturgical system of worship has 

89 Note particularly the definition of Festugiére (supra n. 66). 

1. Bouyer, Le mystére pascal (Paris, 1945) pp. 16, 448; idem, Liturgical Piety (Notre 
Dame, Ind., 1955) p. 90; T. Klauser, The Western Liturgy and Its History (London, 1952) 
pp. 22-25. 
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yet to be explained to the satisfaction of all.*' But the core of his 
theory remains undeniable,* for it is simply a fuller statement of what 
St. Thomas* and the whole Christian tradition has always taught: 
Christ redeems and sanctifies us through sacramental actions”: 
sacramenta efficiunt id quod significant. 

Hence, any complete solution to the problem cannot afford to over- 
look the profound insight into the essence of the liturgy gained by 
theology through Casel’s work. Indeed, it is precisely the more the- 
ological side of the liturgy—as opposed to a purely juridical concep- 
tion—which must come into its own, if we are to attain an exhaustive 
appreciation of the reality at hand. We must be guided by a deeper 
respect for the content of the liturgy and the demands which that 
content places on whatever aspires to be liturgy. 

As regards Jungmann’s former position, we must understand Church 
authority as the authority of the Holy See. Canon law is very definite 
on this point: “Unius Apostolicae Sedis est tum sacram ordinare 
liturgiam, tum liturgicos approbare libros” (can. 1257). No matter 


J. Biitler, art. cit. (supra n. 87) pp. 546-71; T. Filthaut, Die Kontroverse iiber die Mys- 
terienlehre (Warendorf i. W., 1947); L. Bouyer, Le mystére pascal, p. 452; J. Jungmann, 


} “Die Gegenwart des Erlésungswerkes in der liturgischen Feier,” Zeitschrift fiir Aszese und 


Mystik 3 (1928) 301-16; idem, Gewordene Liturgie, pp. 2-3; Héris, “Note,” Maison-Dieu, 
no. 14 (1948) 66. 

#H. Reinhold, “Schon wieder eine Enttauschung?”, Die Seelsorge 6 (1928-29) 390-91; 
L. Bouyer, Liturgical Piety, pp. 87, 88, 98; J. Jungmann, Die liturgische Feier (Regens- 
burg, 1939) p. 18; even Casel’s arch-adversary, J. Umberg, finally admitted that there 


| might be something to it: ‘““Mysterienfrémmigkeit,” Zeitschrift fiir Aszese und Mystik 2 





(1927) 265; A. Vonier, A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist (Westminster, 1951). 

® Sum. theol. 3, q. 79, a. 1. 

“Tt seems best to interpret a recent decree of the Holy Office in this way. Some authors 
were claiming that the Encyclical Mediator Dei fully sanctioned Casel’s theory; cf. J. Hild, 
ort. cit. (supra n. 63) pp. 187-88; idem, “L’Encyclique Mediator Dei et le mouvement 
liturgique de Maria Laach,” Maison-Dieu, no. 14 (1948) 15, 19; B. Reetz, “Mediator Dei,” 
Klerusblatt von Salzburg 81 (1949) 57-58. The decree of the Holy Office can be found in 
Bugnini, Documenta pontificia ad instaurationem liturgicam spectantia (Rome, 1953) pp. 
167-68. It specifically states that the Holy Father did not make the Mysterium Theory 
his own but rather departed from it. The decree cites only paragraph 165 of the Encyclical, 
which speaks of the presence of Christ’s mysteries in the liturgical year and indicates that 
the Holy Father rejects any doctrine which teaches a real (italics from decree) presence 
of mysteries in it. This decree should not, therefore, be stretched so as to be a condemna- 
tion of the whole of Casel’s theory. Rather, the latter can be reconciled with the Ency- 
clical as far as the sacramental doctrine is concerned. 
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what we find in local liturgy, the propers of orders, as well as what- | 


ever authority is left to the various bishops over matters strictly 
liturgical, it is still basically papal authority.** We must clearly dis. 
tinguish between the authority of the bishops regarding the regulation | 
of public worship in the sense of what is done exteriorly and together in | 
a place of worship, and the regulation of what is done publicly in the 
sense of what is done by the whole Mystical Body, what is thus raised | 
to the level and dignity of Christ’s action through the power of } 
priesthood. The first is that authority which safeguards the faith and 
morals of the local flock and concerns “exercitia pietatis” mentioned 
in canon 1259 §1; the second is the authority of the Pope shared 
with bishops (when it can be proved that this authority is intentionally | 
shared) to reserve something to the power of the priesthood, thereby | 
involving the name and power of the entire Mystical Body. This is | 
again the basic distinction between “public” as commonly used in | 
the sense of exterior, and “public” in the entirely sublime sense of 
being common to the whole Church. The first is really private: the 
work of an individual or a group of individuals, even though done to- 
gether and externally. The second, although done by one priest, is 
public: the common work of the entire Mystical Body. We believe this 
distinction is essential.** 

An indication that even Jungmann overlooked this distinction can 
be clearly seen in his original essay, where, speaking of what is included 
in liturgy, he says: “but the sacraments also are not excluded from the 
concept of liturgy, although they are directed to man, for in the 
solemnity [note: external and done by a group, if only two or three] 
and reverence which surround them, they breathe a spirit of adoration 
and presuppose the same in the recipients.’”’*? Unless we misunderstand 
the author, this sentence seems to say that the sacraments in their 
essentials are not liturgy, but only pertain to liturgy by reason of the 
latreutic and external expressions that surround them. In a later 
publication he changed this. There we read: “The liturgy throughout 
is based on the work and efficacy of Christ and comprises the confection 
of the sacraments.”’* That is the essential thing: whatever is liturgy | 

% Mediator Dei § 58; A. Stenzel, art. cit. (supra n. 88) p. 199, note 79. 

% Cf. A. Stenzel, who makes this same distinction throughout his entire article. 

* J. Jungmann, “Was ist Liturgie?”’, Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 55 (1931) 8. 
8 J. Jungmann, Gewordene Liturgie, p. 3. 
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is such because it is done in one way or another (explained above) by 
Christ, not because it is done in an external way. As J. Pinsk remarks: 
“Any definition of the liturgy which considers the sacraments as a mere 
appendage of the liturgy cannot possibly be correct. A definition which 
saves the liturgical character of the sacraments only through a benev- 
olent consideration of the surrounding (therefore peripheral) actions 
in their administration is as unliturgical as possible.’’®® 

Let us follow Pinsk further. Sacrifice and sacrament, as life-giving 
actions of Christ, are liturgical acts in the strictest sense, for in them— 
and in the sacramentals to a degree—the action of Christ is made pres- 
ent for us in a form in which we can receive it and carry it out. Not 
every prayer is liturgy without further ado, not even if it is officially 
commanded for the entire Church and offered by a community.’ 
Two things are intrinsically required in order that a prayer can become 
liturgy formally speaking. First, it must have an inner essential relation 
to an act which is truly a mystical act of Christ. Secondly, it must 
express in sensible signs the conferring of life on the part of Christ and 
the reception of life on the part of the Church. In short, it must visibly 
express the exchange of life between Christ and the Church. In real 
liturgical acts the priest acts throughout as the representative of 
Christ, as Christ’s instrument for the begetting of life.!% 

H. Elfers also disagrees with Jungmann’s position. He says: 


The Church, in the sense of a cult-community, is not present where societies of 
our modern Church organization assemble to pray, but where the community, 
engrafted onto Christ through baptism, confirmation, and holy orders, represents 
a living symbol, a permanent sacrament, as it were, of the High Priest. Through 
the character imprinted on the soul in these sacraments, which gives a share in 
Christ’s priesthood, the cult-community becomes the image of Christ’s priestly 
life and continues His priestly mediation. 


With Pentecost Christ’s objective work or redemption came to a close. 
The only thing wanting was the application of this redemption to the 
individual men of future generations. This is the part of His work 
which the Church continues. The historical Christ accomplished two 
things in His priesthood. He brought man God’s grace, and as the 
second Adam, the head of the human race, He offered God the Father 


” J. Pinsk, art. cit. (supra n. 88) p. 328. 100 Loc. cit. 
1 Tbid., p. 329. 102 H, Elfers, art. cit. (supra n. 88) p. 124. 
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man’s submission and homage which were His due. Both these aspects 
of Christ’s priesthood perdure, and visibly so, in the cult-community. 
By means of the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, and particularly 
holy orders, the community is conformed to the priesthood of Christ in 
such a way that the ordained liturgist symbolically-sacramentally 
represents the Head of the Mystical Body thus continuing the com- 
munication of divine life to the members of the Body and, in turn, the 
offering to the Father of the worship of His people.'* How? Through 
symbolical actions this holy exchange of God’s life and man’s homage 
continues from generation to generation.’ 

Therefore, according to Elfers, only that is liturgy which, first of all, 


symbolically (hence visibly) represents our Mediator and Priest, Christ | 


and, secondly, gives symbolical expression to this sacrum commercium, 
this holy exchange of divine life and human homage. 

This is also the opinion of A. Stenzel: “Only that worship is liturgy 
in which the ‘people of God as a people’ acts in its proper condition of 
holy cult-community.”°* And when is that? “When someone appointed 
through the sacrament of holy orders and hierarchically chosen from 


among the people [which itself is already hierarchically constituted | 


through the power of orders: the three characters of baptism, confirma- 
tion, and holy orders, and through the power of jurisdiction] acts as 
the minister of Christ.’ And he quotes St. Thomas: “minister . . . 
gerit typum Christi, Christum repraesentat.”!” 

An objection comes almost automatically to mind. Does not the 
individual Christian in his private prayer pray in the spirit of Christ 
and in mystical union with His Body? Indeed he does—or at least he 
should. The liturgy, however, adds something more: this mystical 
union with Christ the Mediator receives an external-ritual expres- 
sion,’ thereby assuming an altogether special character, that of 
Christ’s own prayer. We must emphasize once again the fact that 
liturgical acts are not simply human actions, but divine-human ones 
which give grace. Christ Himself is the agent in every liturgical act—in 
different degrees, to be sure—thereby giving to the latter a higher 
efficacy. Private prayer cannot make this claim. 

103 Thid., p. 128. 14 Thid., p. 129. 105 A. Stenzel, art. cit. (supra n. 88) p. 190. 


106 Thid., p. 202. 17 Sum. theol., Suppl., q. 40, a. 4, ad 3m. 
108 H, Elfers, art. cit. (supra n. 88) p. 129, note. 
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But this only opens the way to another objection. It is easy to see 
that this holy exchange as well as the mediatorship of Christ receives 
a ritual expression in sacrifice and sacrament, that these therefore are 
liturgy. But where do we discern such a thing in the rest of the prayers 
and actions which we usually call liturgical: the divine office and the 
sacramentals? 

An easy way out of this difficulty would be to have recourse to a 
juridical act: the Church says this is liturgy; therefore it is. But the 
answer is not quite so easy as all that. The very practice of the Church 
insists on more than a mere juridical act, whether that act be con- 
cerned with designating something as liturgical or with deputing some- 
one as minister. Over and above the canonical deputation as minister, 
the person so deputed must also possess a spiritual qualification or 
power to perform certain acts,’ which is imparted through a con- 
secration or at least a blessing. Where do we find these? In minor 
orders, the consecration of virgins, and the character of baptism. The 
first two, true enough, are not effected ex opere operato, but ex opere 
operantis ecclesiae, through the intercessory power of the Church. The 
bishop’s consecratory power should not be limited to the sacramental 
forms properly speaking. Persons can also achieve a spiritual qualifica- 
tion for mediatorial acts through the prayers and actions of the sac- 
ramentals, which are backed up (given efficacy) by the intercessory 
power of the Church. Hence, the divine office sung by consecrated 
virgins, the blessings given by lectors, and the other services rendered 
by those in minor orders are all liturgical acts because, in addition to a 
juridical commission given them, the Church also equips them with a 
spiritual power. They therefore continue the priestly activity of 
Christ in a symbolical-ritual fashion. 

Elfers makes no mention of the liturgical role played by the laity. 
But that role naturally comes into question here. They too are em- 
powered to perform certain liturgical acts implied in their participation 
in the Mass, the sacraments, and in the solemn prayer of the Church; 
they receive this spiritual qualification to do so through the character 
of baptism. The exercise of this character, however, is essentially 
dependent on the exercise on the part of the priest of his character of 
holy orders—except in the case of baptism of necessity and matrimony. 


09 Tbid., p. 130. 
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The foregoing considerations amply provide for the minister. Ritual 


expression of Christ’s priesthood is satisfied. But what about the actions 
they perform and the prayers they offer? Do these give ritual expression 


to the holy exchange of divine life and human-divine homage men. | 


tioned above? 
Let us return to Elfers. Just as Christ chose for symbols and signs 
certain actions which do not necessarily belong to the essential per- 


manence of His work of redemption, so the Church does not limit | 
herself to the dispensation of the redemptive work alone. Rather she | 
has developed a system of sacramentals, holy signs and symbols | 
which ritually prepare for, accompany, enlarge, and prolong the | 
essentials of the sacraments. Hence, even here in the sacramentals we | 


find ritual expression of this holy exchange, not in its essence, but in 
prayers and ceremonies directly connected with it." 

In conclusion, Elfers proposes a fuller definition in which he tries to 
express the relationship between the juridical and priestly elements 
necessary ior liturgy: “Liturgy is the juridically regulated worship in 
so far as the continuous mediation of Christ between God and man 
receives symbolical expression in the cult-community.””™ 


It seems to us that in this conception both the juridical element and | 


the priestly-sacramental element receive their rightful place. A juridical 
act of the Church—of the Holy See, to be more exact—is necessary for 
any particular action or prayer to become liturgy. This act of the 
Church places a latreutic act among her own priestly acts; she thereby 
reserves it to her power of priesthood. In other words, through her 
juridical decision the Church not only declares a prayer or action 


suitable to aid in Christ’s mediation of God’s grace and man’s homage, | 


but also makes this act a part of Christ’s priestly mediation. She 
elevates this act or prayer to the dignity of being performed by her 
priestly power, thus involving the name and power of the entire Mys- 
tical Body, the priesthood of Jesus Christ Himself. But notice that this 
juridical act does not enter into the intrinsic constitution of the litur- 
gical act; it remains extrinsic to it. The priestly-sacramental element, 
however, does enter into the intrinsic constitution. That is what a 
liturgical act is: the exercise of Christ’s priesthood. The juridical deci- 


10 Jbid., pp. 131-32. ™ Ibid., p. 132. 
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sion of the Church is how some latreutic act acquires such a relationship 
to the priesthood of Christ. 

Elfers’ conception of the liturgy has the support of many authors 
besides Pinsk and Stenzel. Already in 1910 A. Schmid insisted that 
a liturgical act must always be a ritual action of Christ with and 
through the priesthood."* Dom Panfoeder'* and Schiich-Polz™ 
require the same. And Parsch has this to say: 


Liturgy is not only an affair of man, a work on God; it is also a work of God 
on us human beings."5 

On the human side, liturgy is like a court service before the divine king. On the 
divine side, it is an operation of God, the influx of grace, of the redemptive work of 
Christ, as well as its continuation."6 

Liturgy, therefore, represents the form in which the holy exchange between 
God and man is accomplished. The Christian renders God the highest veneration; 
God, on the other hand, comes down to man and gives him His grace. Hence lit- 
urgy is the commercium divinum, the divine transaction of man with God and vice 
versa. But Christ is the Mediator of this exchange. He, as the Head of the human 
family, offers God the most perfect honor and adoration, and, on the other hand, 
distributes grace to all the members of His Mystical Body.” 


The question naturally comes to mind: what does Pius XII have to 
say about this aspect of the liturgy? The very way the Pope phrases 
the usual definition of liturgy indicates that he wishes to emphasize 
the priestly-sacramental element. The moment the notion “Mystical 
Body” is used, the priesthood comes into play. And this thought is 
expressed in the words, “it is the worship which our Redeemer as 
Head of the Church renders to the Father, as well as the worship which 
the community of the faithful renders to its Founder, and through Him 
to the heavenly Father.”""* How does He worship in the liturgy and 
how does the Church worship through Him except through the power 
of priesthood? The Pope is even more explicit when he says: 


The liturgy is nothing more nor less than the exercise of this priestly function 
of Christ.19 é 


42 A. Schmid, art. cit. (supra n. 88) p. 309. 

"8 C. Panfoeder, op. cit. (supra n. 88) pp. 17-22. 

™ Schiich-Polz, op. cit. (supra n. 88) p. 319. 

16 P. Parsch, Volksliturgie (2nd ed., 1952) p. 123. 

"6P. Parsch, Liturgische Erneuerung, pp. 9-10. 

™ P. Parsch, of. cit. (supra n. 115) p. 123. 

™* Mediator Dei § 20 (italics added). 19 hid. § 22. 
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It is an unquestionable fact that the work of our redemption is continued, and 
that its fruits are imparted to us, during the celebration of the liturgy, notably 
in the august sacrifice of the altar.” 

Very truly, the sacraments and the sacrifice of the altar, being Christ’s own 
actions, must be held to be capable in themselves of conveying and dispensing 
grace from the divine Head to the members of the Mystical Body.™ 

Along with the Church, therefore, her Divine Founder is present at every litur- 
gical function. 


The Holy Father’s thought, therefore, fully supports the more complete 
conception of the liturgy which makes it consist in sacramental and 
priestly acts regulated by ecclesiastical authority. 

We believe that the most serious research on the part of liturgiolo- 
gists results in the conclusion that the ultimate distinction between 
liturgy and every other type of devotional practice must lie in the 
liturgy’s priestly and sacramental quality. It is not the juridical element 





ee 





alone, though the latter is necessary to determine the concrete manner | 


in which the Church’s priesthood shall be exercised and will ultimately 
decide which acts of devotion will be elevated to, accepted, inserted 
into the liturgical order, thereby taking on a priestly-sacramental 
character, acquiring a definite relationship to the priesthood of Christ. 
Hence, whatever does not have this necessary connection with the 
priestly and sacramental worship of God and dispensation of grace, 
divine life, cannot be considered liturgy in the strict sense of the word. 


WHAT FORMS OF WORSHIP ARE LITURGICAL? 


Now that we have examined the definition of the liturgy, have seen 
exactly how that definition is to be understood, and have determined 
the ultimate constitutive property of liturgy, we must now decide 
what concrete manifestations of worship are to be considered liturgical. 

Authors are unanimously agreed that liturgy in its strict sense is to 
be found only in the Mass, the divine office, the sacraments, and the 
sacramentals. And here again the Encyclical Mediator Dei reflects this 

120 Thid. § 29. 4 Thid. § 31 (italics added). 12 Thid. § 20. 

1% The Holy Father devotes a long passage to the juridical element (§§ 44-65) only 
after insisting on the priestly nature of the liturgy. And after the appearance of the Ency- 
clical, the commentators who were not concerned merely with looking for criticisms of the 
liturgical movement recognized this in the papal teaching. Cf., e.g., A. Stenzel, art. cil. 
(supra n. 88) pp. 202-14; L. Beauduin, art. cit. (supra n. 63) p. 125; idem, “L’Encyclique 
Mediator Dei,” Maison-Dieu, no. 13 (1948) 12-13; J. Hild, art. cit. (supra n. 63) pp. 195-201. 
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common opinion. “Such is the nature and object of the sacred liturgy: 
it includes the Mass, the sacraments, the divine office.’’** The sac- 
ramentals are not specifically mentioned in this place, but in paragraph 
27 the Pope uses the word “sacramentals” explicitly. He says later on 
that there are other exercises of piety which do not belong strictly to 
the sacred liturgy,!* and by such he means the modern popular public 
devotions. 

When it is a question of those parts of the liturgy which are of divine 
institution, it is obvious that we have present an action which symbol- 
ically and ritually represents the redemptive act of Christ, the exchange 
of human praise and divine life, through the power of sacramental 
actions, and also the symbolical representation of Christ the Priest 
through the power of priesthood. But when it is a question of those 
acts of worship which the Church has instituted, we cannot deny that 
we are faced with a certain amount of ecclesiastical positivism. Some 
of these acts, it is true, have a more or less direct relationship to the 
actions of Christ mentioned above, in so far as they prepare for them, 
accompany them, enlarge or prolong them. Some of them even bear 
such a close resemblance to the sacraments that early Scholastics called 
them sacramenta minora. These, therefore, certainly meet the require- 
ments of a liturgical act: they ritually represent the holy exchange 
between God and man effected through the visible representative of 
Christ the Priest. But there are other acts which can be exercises either 
of private or of public prayer. The Church, “acting always in closest 


| union with her Head,’’!”* has decided that these acts in certain circum- 


stances, i.e., when performed in a certain manner and by her ministers, 
shall be her own prayer. As Stenzel remarks,'” there are four categories 
of acts of worship: (1) acts which belong to the individual as such, 
which can be characterized by our Lord’s words: “Go into thy chamber, 
close the door, and pray to thy Father in secret” (Mt 6:6); (2) acts 
which by their very nature can be made part of the liturgical order 
but which without a positive acceptance on the part of the Church 
cannot be called her own prayer: e.g., the breviary prayed by the priest 
in private, or the Pater, the Creed; (3) acts which by their very nature 
can be and are recognized by the Church as her prayer: e.g., the 


'" Mediator Dei §171. 5 Ibid. $182. 28 Ibid. § 27. 
™ A. Stenzel, art. cit. (supra n. 88) pp. 210-11. 
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breviary prayed by the priest in private, the Pater and Creed in certain | 
instances; (4) acts which necessarily belong to the liturgical order: | 
e.g., the Mass and the sacraments. Needless to say, acts falling in the t 
second category must be suitable to the liturgical order. Should the 
Church wish to use something belonging to the first category, it should 
be fairly obvious that she must adapt them, reshape them to a degree, 
and make them compatible with the exigencies of prayer in common. 
In such cases the Church, by a positive act of her juridical power, 
removes something from the realm of private prayer and connects it 
with the exercise of her priestly power, thus making it Christ’s prayer. 
Some authors divide the various acts and prayers of the liturgy into 
essential, integral, and accidental. While this is justifiable, all of them | 
are related to the Sacrifice of the Mass; in the latter they find their 
raison d’étre. In the cross is salvation. On Calvary Christ achieved His 
great redemptive work. His sacrifice is the source and fount of all grace | , 
and sanctity. Since in the Mass we renew that sacrifice, the Mass is the | a 
center and source of all liturgical worship as well as sanctity. Whatever | 
else is done in the liturgy is meant either to prepare us for the Mass in 
which the saving sacrifice is renewed and represented, or to channel off 
the graces gained in that sacrifice. In the beginning the Mass was the | 
germ from which the entire edifice of liturgical worship sprung and the 
point towards which everything converged. At least matins of the th 
divine office seems to have arisen out of the primitive nocturnal synaxes 
which prepared for the celebration of Mass. In fact the Mass and the 
divine office constitute one officium diei; the office prepares for or th 
continues the action of the Mass. The sacraments offer the same 
prospect: baptism, confirmation, penance, holy orders prepare us and Wi 
qualify us for participation in the Mass, while the other sacraments 
increase and preserve for us the grace we have received in the Mass. by 
The entire liturgical year finds its ultimate origin in assembling to 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper on the day of the Lord’s resurrection, a 
Sunday, which overflowed into a system of sanctification for the entire | 
week and year. Many of the consecrations and blessings are given 
during the Mass, and still, when not thus conferred, they retain their] 
meaning as a preparation for or as an extension of the Mass; yes, aS4 | pp. 
channeling off of the power of the Mass into even the material world 
about us. Thus, indeed the Mass is the “end and consummation of all 
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the sacraments,’’?* the summary of the mysteries of the Incarnation 
and redemption, the synthesis of Christianity, the very reason for our 
priesthood.'° 


MODERN DEVOTIONS LITURGICAL? 


While saying that the public popular devotions are not strictly 
liturgical, the Pope states that they “may be considered in a certain 
way to be an addition to the liturgical cult.”"** What does he mean? 
They are not liturgy; still they are somehow considered inserted into 
the liturgical order. The Holy Father gives us some clues as to how they 
enjoy this dignity: 


they have been approved and praised over and over again by the Apostolic See 


gical cult, because they urge the faithful to go frequently to the sacrament of 
penance, to attend Mass and receive Holy Communion with devotion, and en- 
courage them to meditate on the mysteries of our redemption and imitate the ex- 
ample of the saints." 


Long before the appearance of Mediator Dei, some liturgiologists 
proposed similar ideas. Already in 1910 A. Schmid made a distinction 
between the strictly liturgical, extra-liturgical, and mixed acts.’ The 


| strictly liturgical acts are those which are a ritual act of Christ with 





and through the minister. The extra-liturgical acts are those in which 
the people themselves take the place of the liturgical minister. In this 
connection he mentions specifically the rosary, the way of the cross, 
and evening devotions, and says that, even were a priest to conduct 
these services, he would do so only as a private person, not as the rep- 
resentative of Christ and the Church. Finally, the mixed acts are had 
when something which belongs to the second category is joined to 
something of the first category: e.g., rosary and benediction, or singing 
hymns at Mass. He explains further that in such a case priest and 
people may pray together, but their prayer or action does not con- 
stitute an organic whole.!* 

In Lechner-Eisenhofer we find that popular devotions can belong to 

8 Sum. theol. 3, q. 63, a. 3. 

™ Cf. Callewaert, op. cit. (supra n. 20) pp. 8, 166; Oppenheim, op. cit. (supra n. 23) 
pp. 420-25. 


™” Mediator Dei § 182: “quodammodo inserta censeantur.” 
™ Ibid. §§ 182-83. 132 A. Schmid, art. cit. (supra n. 88) p. 310. 1383 Tbid., p. 311. 
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liturgy in a broad sense only in so far as they are approved by eccle- 
siastical authority, or commanded by that same authority, conducted 
by a person deputed to this end, or framed by strictly liturgical forms 
of worship.™ 

From these various statements we can draw the following conclusion: 
popular devotions are liturgical only in a metaphorical sense, that is, 
they resemble the liturgy in some respect, but they are not liturgy. 
They resemble the liturgy because (1) they are approved by some 
Church authority and may be even commanded; (2) they are performed 
in common and in a sacred public place; (3) they may beled by a priest, 
though this is not necessary, for they have not been reserved to priestly 
power in the sense we have already explained (the local bishop might 
de facto reserve them to the priest by reason of the fact that they are 
performed in a church and under ecclesiastical auspices) ; (4) they may 
imitate liturgical style. They are not really liturgy because (1) they 
are not instituted by the Church, i.e., they have not been authorita- 
tively made part of her prayer; (2) the presence of the priest is not 
really necessary for their validity or even liceity; (3) they might even 
lack that basic suitability which is necessary before a prayer or action 
is accepted by the Church as her own. Hence, even though they may 
resemble liturgical forms of worship, they are not liturgy, but rather 
private prayer performed by a group of individuals together. 


To sum up, the liturgy is the public (in the sense of being done by 
and for the whole Mystical Body) worship of the Mystical Body in the 
entirety of its Head and members, worship which is Christ’s prayer 
and action, effecting a holy exchange of God’s life and human homage, 
through holy, symbolical actions done by a person spiritually qualified 
as well as juridically deputed to be the instrument of Christ the priest, 
ultimately organized and constituted by the Holy See exercising the 
divine authority committed to it by Jesus Christ, invisible Head of the 
Mystical Body; worship which is concretized in the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, the divine office, and the sacramentals; worship, finally, which 
inserts the members of Christ into the heavenly current of adoration, 
propitiation, thanksgiving, and petition carried on by our glorified 
Redeemer before the throne of the Father for all eternity. 


44 Lechner-Eisenhofer, op. cit. (supra n. 23) p. 4. 
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HISTORY AND SYMBOL: A STUDY OF FORM IN 
EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


HERBERT MUSURILLO, S.J. 
Bellarmine College, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


IN LEAST since the time of Ernst Cassirer (1874-1945) and his great 
work, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, there have been more 
and more attempts to discuss the relationship between history and 
symbolism in man’s awareness of the universe and in man’s effort to 
communicate this awareness in philosophy, literature, and theology. 
In applying the theory of symbols (or “‘symbolics,” as it has been 
called) to the study of patristic theology, we must not, of course, make 
the mistake of reducing everything to mere symbol and the symbol 
itself to the merely subjective, as some of Cassirer’s followers indeed 
tend to do. Rather, the intention of the symbolic method is to throw 
light on some of the deepest levels of man’s conscious and unconscious 
experience in his attempt to grapple with the problems of Christian 
revelation. 

By way of a preliminary note it may be said that symbols, in general, 
are objects or events which are considered by men to have, in addition 
to their original historical or objective function, another deeper refer- 
ence or relationship. Scholars distinguish, roughly, three types of 
ymbol: the gestural symbol, the symbol artefact, and the verbal or 
linguistic symbol. All of these are analogous, and it would serve no 
weful purpose to attempt a definition which would suit all of them; 
but they have this in common, that in every case there is a manipula- 
tion of the spatio-temporal, the sensuous, for the purpose of conveying 
a intelligent or spiritual experience (an idea, a desire, etc.). Prim- 
itively, at least, it would appear that all symbols are dialogic and 
interpersonal: man uses symbols to communicate with other men as 
well as with the forces beyond the visible world; and the world in turn 
S felt to be a “forest of symbols” by which the otherworldly powers 
‘mmunicate with us. In any case, in all symbols we may distinguish 
the message (divided into the vehicle or concrete element, and the 
‘mor or complex of meanings attached to it), the sender, and the 


' Die Philosophie der symbolischen Formen (3 vols.; Berlin, 1923-29). 
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interpreter. The actual symbol or message may, however, have either 
of two functions: the sign may be primarily denotative (communica- 
tive) or primarily expressive (as, for example, in a purely personal or 
emotional manifestation), but both elements are usually related in all 
human symbols. And because of the gap which exists between inner 
awareness and its outward expression, the meaning or tenor of the 
symbol will always involve a certain amount of ambiguity. Thus sym- 
bols are often, for this reason, said to be plurisignificant or polysemous; 
they have many levels of meaning, and the area of correct interpreta- 
tion must often depend upon the complexities of the concrete relation- 
ship between persons in the sign-situation. Now this factor is extremely 
important for our understanding of the growth of Christian theology; 
for the evolving relationship between God and man in the Heilsge- 
schichte is rather like a dramatic dialogue, each moment of which must 
be taken in its concrete, symbolic context. Once the symbol has been 
removed from the dialogic context it can often be misunderstood. 
Karl Rahner has once again reminded us, in a discussion of the- 
ological development, of the importance of the distinction between 
the Word of God as formally enunciated (formell gesagt) and formally 
communicated (formell mitgeteilt).* It is the distinction between the 


statement “Christ died” and the concrete experience of this event as | 





the Apostles were aware of it; or, in another example of Rahner’s, it is | 
the difference between the bare statement “N. is my mother” and the | 


full implication of this statement, in the concrete, as said by a loving | 


son. Again, it is the gap between the bare, pragmatic, linguistic symbol 
and the infinite complexity of the concrete historical phenomenon. 
Further, the spoken word may be quite unambiguous in a conversation 


2See Karl Rahner, “Zur Frage der Dogmenentwicklung,” Schriften zur Theologie | 
(2nd ed.; Zurich, 1956) 49-90, especially 82. See also ibid. 1, 148-50, on the “peculiarities 
of language” and the distinction made between the word and the fact which it attempts to 
designate; in this connection, one should consult the entire paper on an approach to 
biblical theology, “Theos im Neuen Testament,” ibid. 1, 91-167. For Rahner’s very 
sound interpretation of the meaning of Pauline eschatology and the limits of Enimy 
thologisierung, see “Auferstehung des Fleisches,” ibid. 2, 211-25. The fundamental de 
ficiency of the Aussage or abstract proposition in, for example, Christology, is thoroughly 
discussed in “Probleme der Christologie von heute,” ibid. 1, 169-222; he concludes: “The 
true Verkiindigungstheologie is none other than one that takes its religious task seriously 
with all the tools of science, in such wise that it becomes both scientific and kerygmati 
at the same time” (p. 222). 
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between two persons who are immersed in the sign-situation; yet, once 
consigned to the written page and removed from the original context in 
time and space, the word can give rise to serious misinterpretations. 
Examples that come to mind are Christ’s words to His mother, ‘What 
is it to me and to thee?’’, or the words of many of the Old Testament 
nebiim as they first uttered their prophetic oracles to their primitive 
audience. 

But before beginning our discussion of the symbol in a very restricted 
area of patristic literature, it may be useful first to enumerate some of 
the various types of symbols. Of three basic types, the gestural, the 
artificial, and the verbal, the gestural is perhaps the most primitive and 
at the origin of all the others. Among the most common of these are 
the natural semantic gestures which are in use in various human com- 
munities; these are now being catalogued and correlated in the com- 
paratively new science of kinemics or kinesics. A second type of gestural 
symbol is the dramatic; and closely allied with this is the so-called 
“parabolic act” which we find in the Old Testament, for example in 
Hos 1:2-3 and elsewhere, as well as in the New, as in the story of 
Jesus’ cursing of the fig-tree.* For the history of religions the most 
important, perhaps, is the third type: the ritual act, which scholars 
today tend to break down into many kinds; for example, the magical, 
the therapeutic, the sacramental, and the sacrificial. Last of all, we 
may here classify still a fourth type, the so-called event-symbol: this 
is, in a sense, related to the second type of gestural symbol, but it differs 
by going beyond the realm of the dramatic. The event-symbol is an 
actual historical event which, apart from its concrete historical rela- 
tionships, is felt to have a further, spiritual significance. Such event- 
symbols the Fathers of the Church detected in many of the details of 
Scripture: the crossing of the Red Sea, the fast of Jesus in the desert, 
the raising of Lazarus, the flow of blood and water from the side of 
Christ, the ascension, and so on. It is clear that the gestural symbol is 
at the heart of Judaeo-Christian worship. 

The artificial symbol or symbol artefact need not detain us long; this 
is the conscious use of shape or design for communication or expression. 
We see its primitive form in fetishes, amulets, and charms; it is the 
basis of pictographic design, and thus perhaps at the heart of all written 


*Mk 11:20-26; Mt 21:20-22; not in Lk or Jn. 
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language. Christianity parts company with Judaism in so far as the 
symbolism of iconography plays a very important role in the develop- 
ment of the liturgy and of all religious art. 

Finally, the verbal or linguistic symbol may be considered on three 
levels. The primary linguistic symbol is the word—but this, again, 
means primarily the spoken or phonated word in the concrete context 
of communication. Here it is wise to recall that the pictographic or 
written word is, in the various languages, merely an artificial design 
used to represent the spoken word. Thus it is only natural that the 
written word, even apart from all the possible errors of textual trans- 
mission, can always give rise to difficulty and ambiguity. It is often 
said by some extremists that the spoken word is ultimately untrans- 
latable from language to language; though an exaggeration, there is 
an important truth in the statement. In any case, the problem of 
ultimate translation from written texts is an even more serious one. 
And thus it might be argued from the purely semantic point of view 
that, if a living religion is to be based on certain sacred texts, it will 
almost inevitably fall into corruption and decay, the further away it 
moves in time and space from the historical origin of those texts— 
unless it have a constantly living, internal “interpreter,” in the se- 
mantic sense of the word. 

In any case, it was the primitive use of the linguistic symbol in 
narrative and in poetry which brought about the development of the 
various literatures. Here we find the authors (or speakers) using very 
complicated symbols to produce a permanent record of events (history) 
or, at the other pole, to engage in the symbolic verbal play we call 
literature. Once we are in the realm of literature, however, we cal 
easily see how writers would make use of various images, objects, or 
events in order to symbolize meanings which they found otherwise very 
difficult to express. The images of the royal bride and bridegroom of 
the marriage-psalm (Ps 44) become symbols of Yahweh and His people; 
the work-song of the Jewish exiles in Babylonia (Ps 134) may becomea 
symbol of the song of the just Jew among sinful neighbors; and thus 
many Fathers of the Church have taken the love of the Canticle of 
Canticles as symbolic of the mystical attraction which Christ exercises 
on the Christian soul. 

Finally, it may be said that an entire literary work, an entire poell 
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or psalm, an entire book of the Bible (e.g., Jonah or Job, Ruth or 


Judith), can be taken as a symbol, that is, as the symbolic expression 


of certain very profound experiences, or of certain very complicated 
ideas and emotions which the sacred writer attempted to express in 
order to instruct his audience about the nature of God’s dealings with 
men. 

So much, then, by way of a preliminary on the nature of the symbol. 
As an expression of the deepest part of man, it is an interpersonal rela- 
tionship, useful and necessary for expression and communication, and 
yet fundamentally ambiguous, especially when it is separated from its 
concrete environment and removed from the realm of action to the 
printed page. Although written history is, after all, merely another 
form of linguistic symbol, I think that it is in order to point out a 
polarity between History and Symbol. By “‘History” I mean the actual 
actions and gestures of men in their concrete spatio-temporal relation- 
ship. “Symbol” refers to the whole realm of meanings that we give to 
these acts and gestures and the entire realm of literature. It is only 
against this general background that we can get a deeper understanding 
of certain problems which arise in patristic theology, in the way the 
Fathers discuss some of the difficulties of Scripture and of Church 
doctrine. And intimately connected with this is the employment of 
certain “forms” of communication in the early Church; for they are 
the concrete embodiment of the influences of the sign-situation. 

In the first place, the problem of “form” in the Fathers arises pri- 
marily from the fact that even in a single author we find a wide variety 
of styles and types of discourse. On the one hand, there are the various 
levels of vocabulary-complexes with their associated images and sym- 
bols; on the other, there are various degrees of dogmatic complexity 
and obscurity, various levels of tension between what I have called 
History and Symbol. Much in this area of discussion will perhaps 
remain obscure; but even a superficial acquaintance will reveal enor- 
mous differences in style between, say, Chrysostom’s treatise On the 
Priesthood and his Homilies on Matthew, or between Gregory of Nyssa’s 
Contra Eunomium and his Commentary on the Canticle. It is this scale 
of differences which I wish to explore a little more closely, at least in a 
comparatively restricted number of patristic works, against the back- 
ground of symbolism. Differences in form, understood in the correct 
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sense, may perhaps help us to penetrate ever more deeply into the 
meaning of the organic development of early Christian literature and 
tradition. 

Since the days of Benedetto Croce’s Estetica (1902) and his attack 
on form in the narrow, rhetorical sense, critics have felt a certain 
embarrassment when forced to have recourse to terms like literary 
genre or literary form. And, surely, in the sense that each particular 
manifestation of symbolic form must be constructed on a definite and 
conscious set of rules, the expression ought to be avoided. There is 
some truth in the statement that poetry does not exist but poets do. 
But at least in a study of the patristic writers, it may still be useful to 
speak of form as referring to the peculiar set of concrete conditions and 
limitations (either from tradition or from local environment) which 
helped to shape the external symbol; they are part of the semantic 
relationship which exists between communicator and interpreter. 

To discuss the problem of form in the world of the New Testament, 
we must recall that we are dealing with a period that was a book- 
civilization to a greater extent than was true of the Greek or Hebrew 
world of five or six centuries before. Even in the time of Plato, writing 
was considered primarily an hypomnema, a “record,” an aid to the 
memory to help recapture what living men said and did; the chief form 
of communication and instruction was the living discourse. But from 
the time of the development of the great libraries at Rome and Alex- 
andria and the growth of some form of courier or mail-service, the term 
logos or “word” is used not only of oral discourse but of formal written 


treatises as well. Thus the Jogia of the Lord (His words, and perhaps | 


also His deeds), as preserved in the primitive Christian kerygma, will 
take on a more orderly, literary structure in the euangelion (Mk 1:1), 
and this, in book-form, will be disseminated all over the world (Mt 
26:13). Soon the “good news” will be referred to as a diegesis, 4 
narratio a principio diligenter (cf. Lk 1:1-3), or, again, as a biblios, a 
liber (Jn 20:30) containing “signs” or symbols (semeia) which are 
intended as an ultimate expression of “witness” (martyria). 

The actual way, then, in which a particular work was, as it were, 
first “performed,” with the limitations demanded by the particular 
sender-interpreter relationship—all this is most important for the 
proper analysis of the various levels of meaning which an early Chris 
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tian work may have. The written word, as we have said, is fundamen- 
tally ambiguous if it loses contact with the living, with the concrete. 
This was early discovered by Plato and it has been more recently con- 
firmed by modern semantics; but it was well known to the first mes- 
sngers of the “good news.” It is for this reason, as the author of 2 
Peter reminds us, that ‘“‘the unlearned and unstable” wrest the Scrip- 
tures “to their own destruction.” “But the word of the Lord endureth 
forever. And this is the word which by the gospel has been preached 
unto you”’ (1 Pt 1:25). In both these letters, or /ogoi, there is a recall to 
the living kerygma which alone can communicate “‘the power and pres- 
ence of our Lord Jesus Christ” (2 Pt 1:16). 

This, then, is the meaning I wish to give to “form” in the present 
discussion: it is the result of the entire, particular set of concrete 
circumstances and conditions which helped to shape the presentation 
of the literary work or symbol. Thus, it does not designate a literary 
genre in the older sense of the term, nor yet, on the other hand, does it 
refer to the German Form as understood by the older school of 
Formgeschichte. In a sense, every symbol, being concrete, will have its 
own unique form; at the same time, common sense should tell us that 
concrete circumstances and limitations do tend on occasions to repeat 
themselves in a meaningful sense. 
| On the problem of the literary form of our ancient Christian docu- 

ments, the great Pére Delehaye* was among the first to tackle the 

question of the Acts of the Martyrs. What emerged from the discus- 
sion seems to be that there was no form, in the strict sense, in the com- 
position of the Acts; rather, there was a whole scale of types of acta 
_ which extended from the almost literal transcript of the court-record, 
the procés-verbal, to different degrees of historical (or apologetic) fic- 
tion; from the Acts of the Scilitan Martyrs all the way to the Vita s. 

‘For the literature, see my Acts of the Pagan Martyrs (Oxford, 1954) pp. 260 ff. Much 
of the earlier discussions of “form” were stimulated by Martin Dibelius, A Fresh Approach 
lo the New Testament and Early Christian Literature (International Library of Christian 
Knowledge; London, 1936). On the New Testament in general, see Paul Feine, Einleitung 
in das Neue Testament (9th ed. by Johannes Behm; Heidelberg, 1950), although Feine- 
Behm relies too much on the very questionable hypotheses of O. Roller, Das Formular der 
poulinischen Briefe (Stuttgart, 1933). One must now also consult the various introduc- 
tions to the New Testament books in La sainte bible [de Jérusalem] (Paris, 1956) pp. 1283- 
89, 1393-96 (Synoptics and John), 1619-20 (Apocalypse), 1481-90 (Pauline corpus), 
and passim. 
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Caeciliae. At the one pole we have a document which emerged for the 
purpose of having a simple record; at the other we have the more 
literary symbol created for the edification of various local Christian 
gatherings or larger communities. In a sense, the Gospels themselves 
constitute the first example of the vita, acta, and passio. And what 
creates so much of a problem in many of the early Christian documents 
is precisely this polarity between hypomnema (historical “record’’) and 
apologia (the edifying or instructive discourse). In the case of the 
Martyr Acts, what complicates the problem even further is the nun- 
ber of different recensions and the different stages of growth, as we 
find them, for example, in the Passion of Sts. Perpetua and Felicitas 
and the Acts of Apollonius; here, as in many other Martyr Acts, the 
disentanglement of hypomnema and apologia is still an urgent task.' 
On the other hand, the problem of the distinction between the 
“epistle” (or formal discourse) and “letter” (the more personal, im- 
mediate communication) is an unreal one. In a sense, a “‘letter”’ is any 
communication that is written to another and delivered (especially 
through a “courier’’); but in the ancient world it was the custom for 
entire treatises to be sent by the author to his audience, and it would 


seem that homilies delivered at one place might be sent by “mail” to | 


be publicly recited at another. In the Pauline corpus, for example, 
we have almost the complete scale from the Jogos or treatise sent by 
mail (Romans, for example) to the very personal letter (such as Phile- 
mon, in which the local, immediate problem of the scapegrace Onesi- 
mus becomes the occasion and, indeed, the symbol of a larger doctrine 
and of the relationship of all men in Christ); between these two ex- 
tremes lie the letters grouped today as 1-2 Corinthians. In the view of 
some scholars, however, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of 
James and Jude and possibly even 1 and 2 Peter, the later Epistle of 
Barnabas, the so-called Epistle to Diognetus and Second Epistle of 
Clement, seem all to have arisen in the first instance as Jogoi, although 
they may have later been circulated as “letters” throughout the Chris- 
tian communities. With the treatise, however, one would expect 4 

5 On the Christian Martyr Acts in general, see B. Altaner, Patrologie (2nd ed.; Frei- 
burg, 1950) pp. 184-93, and the excellent discussion by J. Quasten, Patrology 1 (West- 
minster, Md., 1950) 176-85, with the full bibliography there cited. On the Passion of Sts. 


Perpetua and Felicitas one must now consult the excellent edition of C. J. M. J. van Beek 
(Nijmegen, 1936) with his discussion of the problem. 
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covering or dedicatory letter; and, at least in the case of the New 
Testament treatise-letters, the original covering letter, if it existed, 
may well have been lost very early. Again, later editors may some- 
times have felt the need to add certain epistolary formulae to justify 
the title of “letter.” In any case, there is no need to quibble about 
terms; in one sense, Romans is a treatise sent by Paul in lieu of his 
personal instruction; in another, it is the epistle of Paul “to all those 
who are at Rome.” With regard, however, to the so-called Epistle to 
Diognetus, a controversy does exist of some importance.* Even apart 
from the last two chapters (11-12), the peculiar style of which sug- 
gests that they may have been excerpted from a Lenten homily, the 
Epistle is perhaps more correctly described as a rather rhetorical apol- 
ogia on behalf of the Christian way of life, dedicated to a certain pagan 
named Diognetus. It would seem, prima facie at least, to have more 
the air of the dedicated treatise than of an epistle. Whether the first 
section (1-10) really reflects a period of Christianity much earlier than 
the actual date of the epistle’s recension is a question that need not 
concern us here. One has, however, the impression that the work is a 
kind of apologetic pamphlet composed (perhaps as late as the second 
half of the third century) from at least two earlier works, an apologia 
and a homily. 

Of the primitive types of Christian literature, then, we have: “gos- 
pel” (or ewangelion; I shall not enter here into the controversy on the 
ultimate “form” of the kerygma, the “announcement of the good 
news”), the acta martyrum (with its ramifications in the more or less 
fictitious passio), the personal letter, the kerygmatic or didactic ser- 
mon (sometimes included in a letter), the Jogos or treatise composed 
for community reading and sometimes sent with a covering letter, and 
the apologia or pamphlet composed in order to answer pagan objec- 
tions. 

The form known as “apocalypse” creates a problem, and perhaps 
no useful purpose is served in making the term a technical one ap- 
plicable both to the Revelation of St. John and the so-called Shepherd 
of Hermas. In the canonical Apocalypse John speaks of his work as a 
biblios tes propheteias (Ap 22:19) or simply as a propheteia (1:3); he 

*See the edition of H.-I. Marrou, A Diognéte (Sources chrétiennes 33; Paris, 1951), es- 
pecially pp. 242 ff., with my own comments in Traditio 10 (1954) 570-71. 
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pronounces a blessing on all those who hear it read and also to “the 
reader” (a special office?), especially if they observe what is written 
in it (1:3). The actual “apocalypse” is rather the symbolic “vision” or 
series of visions, vouchsafed by God to His servant John “to make } 
known to His servants the things which must shortly come to pass” | 
(1:1).? 

But surely this serious prophecy is not to be considered in the same 
class as the Shepherd. The simplicity of the style of the Shepherd and 
its episodic content naturally lent themselves to the vagaries of edi- 
torial addition or adaptation; it is, perhaps, mosaic work, the result of 
intrusions by many hands; its form, such as it is, is reminiscent rather 
of the Hellenistic novel or aretology;* and in its series of dream se- 
quences and visions only rarely does it reach profundity or unified 
presentation in its doctrine of second repentance.® If a form were to be 
assigned to the Shepherd, I should prefer to call it allegorical fiction 
disguised as a primitive Christian prophecy. Despite the high regard 
in which it was held by many of the early Fathers, its confused theology 
and its haphazard manner of composition make it difficult to take the | 
Shepherd seriously. It does, none the less, reflect much of primitive | 
Christian symbolism and doctrine and is an authentic source of some 
areas of early Christian practice. Similar symbolic works which throw 











7 See now Pére M.-E. Boismard’s shrewd analysis of the Apocalypse in La sainte bible, | 
pp. 1619-40; cf. also Feine-Behm, Einleitung, pp. 270 ff., with the literature there cited. 

8 The “aretology” was a form which emerged with the Hellenistic mystery religion and 
developed, to some extent, alongside the Greek novel. It is a diegesis or narration of the 
theophany of a god among men with the miracles the god is presumed to have performed 
and disseminated for the furtherance of the cult. For the growing literature on the are- 
tology (the “account of the virtues”) see my Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, p. 163 and note; 
cf. also Roger A. Pack, The Greek and Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt (Aun 
Arbor, Mich., 1952) p. 84, nn. 1917 (an Apollo aretology) and 1927 (Sarapis) with the 
literature cited. If one could, by a stretch of the imagination, look to Hellenistic literature 
for an analogue to the Gospels, the closest would be the Alexandrian vita or bios with some 
elements of the aretology. 

® For the vast literature on Hermas, see M. Dibelius, Der Hirt des Hermas (Handbuch 
zum Neuen Testament; Tiibingen, 1923); and cf. also my own articles, “The Need of 2 
New Edition of Hermas,” THEOLOGICAL Stupres 12 (1951) 382-87, and “The Develop 
ment of Early Christian Ethics,” Thought 31 (1956) 385-402, especially 391-92. My sug- 
gestions with regard to a psychological analysis of the Shepherd have been attacked by 
R. Joly, “Philologie et psychanalyse: C. G. Jung et le ‘Pasteur’ d’Hermas,” L’Antiquilé 
classique 22 (1953) 422 ff.; I venture to suggest, however, that M. Joly has not perhaps 
been fully aware of the essentially contrived nature of the apocalyptic form in Hermas. 
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light on other areas of primitive Christian belief are the A pocalypse of 
Peter° and the A pocalypse of Paul." 

The Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas (of the third century) incor- 
porates, in a sense, some of the features of the apocalypse: Perpetua’s 
visions (especially the appearance of the ladder of bronze and the 
dragon) and the vision which Saturus has of the angels who trans- 
ported the martyrs to a city of light are reminiscent of the atmosphere 
that breathes through the Shepherd of Hermas; and for this reason it 
becomes all the more difficult to separate in this work what is fact and 
what is fiction." Here, as in the entire question of the acta martyrum, 
what makes our problem doubly complicated is the fact that a good 
number of our extant Martyr Acts come down to us through official 
editions, such as that made by Eusebius of Caesarea and entitled On 
the Ancient Martyrs; for by this time many of the details of the trials 
and the tortures, which had once been recorded as hypomnema, would 
now naturally be recast on the more symbolic level of apologia and 
didache."* 

A good illustration of the manner in which many of the scriptural 
commentaria (hypomnematismot) arose is given us in Gregory of Nyssa’s 
prologue to his Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles. Actually, the 
Commentary is a selection of fifteen homilies from a course of sermons 
delivered by Gregory in his church at Nyssa and taken down by 
“members of the congregation” (most probably notarii trained in Greek 
shorthand). He then sent the collection as a gift to the saintly widow 
(and later deaconess) of Constantinople, Olympias, the benefactress of 
Gregory of Nazianzus as well as Chrysostom—indeed, Olympias’ house 
at Constantinople was apparently a haven of spiritual comfort for 


See Quasten, Patrology 1, 144-46. ™ Ibid., pp. 146-49. 

® For the vast literature, cf. ibid., pp. 181-83. 

4 Eusebius refers to this work in his Eccl. hist. 5, 21, 5. This “Collection of the Ancient 
Martyrs,” published perhaps around the year 300, seems to have included the Acts of 
Ptolemy, Lucius, and Companions; the story of the martyrs of Vienne and Lyons; the 
so-called Acts of Apollonius, assigned to the reign of Commodus; an account of the martyr- 
dom of Apollonia and companions under Decius at Alexandria; the martyrdom of Diony- 
sius, Faustus, and their companions under Valerian; and a survey of some of the martyrs 
under Galerian. It would seem that the martyrs of Scilli and the account of Perpetua and 
Felicitas were not included. I have referred elsewhere to Eusebius’ schematization of early 
Church history and to his possible manipulation of some of the source material in the 
interests of apologia and didache; see Traditio 10 (1954) 568. 
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consecrated women and was regularly visited by passing clergy and 
hierarchy. In the covering letter (now called the prologue) with which 
Gregory sent his Commentary, he recalls the discussions he held with 
Olympias on the Canticle and now wishes to give her, in the enclosed 


homilies, the true philosophia of the Canticle; and following in the | 


lines laid down by Origen, he wishes to oppose those who (undoubtedly 
from the school of Antioch and Constantinople) attempted to be satis. 
fied with the psila pragmata, the unadorned literal sense, of the scrip- 
tural text. As he closes he says: 





a 





This work was not composed by me merely for ostentation. As a matter of fact, 


some of the sermons I preached in the church were taken down by members of the 
congregation out of a desire for further study. And wherever their notes were 
coherent, I got them from them, adding the rest myself wherever necessary, 
making the additions always in the form of a homily, putting the discussion of 
the text first, followed immediately by the interpretation (theoria). I worked on 
this during the leisure time left me by my duties and the season of the year, as 
it was during the days of the fast that I composed this discourse primarily for the 
ears of ordinary people." 


Gregory then admits, apologetically, that the work is unfinished (ac- 
tually he goes up to Ct 6:8) and promises to get busy on the rest if 
God allows. 


In the prologue, therefore, or rather the covering letter to Olympias, 
| com 


Gregory reveals his somewhat polemical intentions in giving the theoria 
and the philosophia of the Canticle against the more literal interpreters 
who are left unnamed. He further explains his point of view in the 
first homily: the hidden meaning for Gregory has at least three levels. 
The Song of Songs portrays the drama of salvation, in which the 
Bride is the Church; the friends of the Bridegroom are the angels who 
watch the development of the mysteries of salvation; and the pastoral 
scenery of the Canticle symbolizes the progressive settings in which 
the Church evolves in the world, the eternal conflict between good and 
evil. On another level, the Bride is the faithful Christian rising to 
God through the message of salvation and the sacred mysteries of the 
sacraments. On a deeper level, it is the unlimited progress of the priv- 
ileged soul into the Dark Cloud, ever mystically drawn and yet never 
quite embracing the Beloved. The soul is mystically touched by God's 


4 In Cant. cant., proem. (PG 44, 764B). 
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presence; and the deep insight that He gives into the nature of the 
universe and the meaning of existence is ever finite and provisory, 
with a promise of infinitely more to be attained. 

How much Gregory actually revised the stenographic transcript is 
difficult to estimate. Direct addresses to his audience, such as we find 
in other public sermons, are for the most part omitted. Still, there is a 
good deal of repetition and looseness of structure, of the sort that would 
be avoided in a formal treatise intended to be read (or recited aloud) 
in private. Again, throughout the Commentary on the Canticle, at least 
in our present text (which needs serious revision), there are a number 
of lacunae and undeveloped sentences which may be the remains of 
hasty or incomplete revision. Further, we do not know how far Gregory 
may have revised his sermons in order to make them apply more im- 
mediately to the circumstances of Olympias and (presumably) her 
community of consecrated women. Certain passages of peculiar direct- 
ness and familiarity on the desire for higher perfection,'® and Gregory’s 
reference to the holy friendship between Paul and Thecla (in the tra- 
dition of the apocryphal Acts of Paul),’* suggest that there may have 
been a good deal of adaptation along these lines. 

With the clue given us in the prologue to the Commentary on the 
Canticle we can get a clearer idea of Gregory’s general method of 


have derived from the mere transcripts; at least in the form in which 
we have them today, they do not have dedications or covering letters, 
and the circumstances of their dissemination are more difficult to re- 
cover. Such are, for example, the eight sermons On the Beatitudes and 
the five homilies On the Lord’s Prayer (of which we possess now an 
excellent translation and commentary by the accomplished patristic 
scholar, Miss Hilda Graef); the eight homilies On Ecclesiastes, which 
are obviously incomplete, going only to Qoh 3:13; the two sermons On 
the Words “Let Us Make Man’’; and a number of others. Even in these, 
however, one feels that much of the evidence of actual delivery (direct 
address to the congregation, references to the actual circumstances of 
the sermon, etc.) has apparently been pruned away, with the exception 
of the occasional reference to “thou” (e.g., “thou seest”), and this is 
either the individual to whom, on second instance, the collection might 


" Ibid., hom. 5 (PG 44, 876D-877A). 18 Ibid., hom. 14 (PG 44, 1065D). 
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be dedicated, or else the Christian soul, the entire audience as repre- 
sented concretely in an individual. 

Now from these we must clearly distinguish a type of composition 
which is called the Jogos (or graphe, or, in the case of the In Hexaemeron, 


an apodeixis, a demonstration”). This is the formal, structured trea- | 


tise which Gregory, for example, would sit down, as it were, to compose 
and dictate to his secretaries on the occasion of some special need or at 
the request of a particular friend or benefactor. A good example is one 
of Gregory’s earliest extant works, the Treatise on Virginity, ‘‘a logos 
on perfection,’’” whose dedication has been lost. The De perfectione, 
however, one of his latest works, is, as he tells us,'* a Jogos on the specific 
stamp (character) and characteristics (idiomata) of the Christian in so 
far as everyone is called to the imitation of Christ. It was written, we 
are told, in reply to a specific request, although the name of the actual 
addressee has been lost and it is not clear whether we may trust the 
designation in some of the MSS, “to Olympius, a monk.” 

Perhaps Gregory’s greatest achievement in this type of composition 
is the Life of Moses. This treatise may well have developed from some 
sermons on Exodus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy; but all traces of such 
an earlier stage of composition, if such there were, have been carefully 
removed. According to Gregory’s own description, the Life of Moses is 
not really a bios or vita, but rather a Jogos on perfection;!® and it was 
composed in answer to the request of a certain young “man of God” 
(whose name is given in some MSS as Caesarius”®). But the method 
Gregory follows is the regular catechetical technique which he used in 
the Commentary on the Canticle: first, an analysis of the historia or 

1 De virginitate (PG 46, 317A). 18 De perfectione (PG 46, 252A). 

19 De vita Moysis (PG 44, 300B); and see the recent edition of Jean Daniélou, SJ., 
Grégoire de Nysse: La vie de Moise (Sources chréliennes 1°‘*; Paris, 1955) Introd., pp. 
x-xxiv. It is interesting to note that both in the formally composed Jogoi and in Gregory's 
homilies we meet the same preferences for types of Greek clausulae. Numbering the 
clausulae according to the number of unaccented syllables between the last two accents 
of a clause, we find that in the Life of Moses the preference is in this order: 2 4 / 1035 
(with the first two more frequent than the last four); in the Commentary on the Cantide 
the order is the same: 2 4 / 1 0 3 5;in the sermons On the Beatitudes it is2 4 / 1305. 
The clausula preference would seem to reflect, therefore, the cadences of the spoken word. 
On clausulae in the earlier Christian literature, cf. my note in THEOLoGicAL SruprEs 17 
(1956) 221-22. 


2 De vita Moysis (PG 44, 429B); but the name is omitted from some of the oldest and 
best MSS and is not perhaps authentic. 
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actual details of Moses’ life, as an example or type (hypodeigma) of 
the life of progress in perfection; and then the allegorical analysis, 
called theoria, in the manner of the Philonian and Alexandrian school 
of exegesis. Thus there are four clearly marked sections in the Life of 
Moses: a prologue, which also does duty as an introductory letter;*! 
the historia (based principally on Ex 2-19 in the LXX tradition, with 
the help, perhaps, of Philo’s Vita Moysis or a similar work);” the 
theoria, or development of the “philosophy,”’ the symbolic meaning of 
Moses’ life for the faithful Christian ;?* and a brief conclusion, which, 
in our Migne text, may contain an interpolated summary of the whole 
work.” 

Now it is characteristic of this treatment that the primary interest 
is not in the historical details of the life of Moses (such as would 
appeal, perhaps, to a modern historian or student of Scripture), but 
rather in Moses’ life as an historia, that is, as a text by which the mean- 
ing of the life of the Christian could be taught and illustrated. Moses’ 
ascent to Mount Sinai and his finding God in the dark cloud is sym- 
bolic of man’s search for God in the world and his ultimate realization 
that God can be found only in the darkness of faith and known only 
in the constant stretching out of our finite minds to comprehend the 
Incomprehensible. For this reason the Life of Moses is perhaps one of 
the most important works of the early Church that have come down 
to us. 

It is interesting to note that Gregory’s method of historia and theoria, 
of History and Symbol, is undoubtedly related to the method for 
catechesis which Augustine counsels in his De catechizandis rudibus 
3-95 There Augustine instructs the deacon Deogratias in the two 
stages which are to be developed in the instruction of the accedentes: 
(1) the narratio or history of the world from Genesis to the present, 
ending with an account of the eschatological catastrophe and the 
world to come; (2) next they are to be instructed in mores et scientia, 
in the via Christi,?* that is, in the imitation of Christ by a good moral 

* PG 44, 297B-304C. 2 PG 44, 304C-325C. 

% PG 44, 326A-424D. % PG 44, 424D-429D. 

*See the edition and commentary by J. P. Christopher (Washington, D.C., 1926), 
with his discussion of Augustine’s method, pp. 3-5. See also the same author’s St. Augus- 


line: The First Catechetical Instruction (ACW 2; Westminster, Md., 1946). 
* De catechizandis rudibus 7, 25. 
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life which is demanded by the narratio of God’s favors. All through the 
narrative, Augustine teaches, the catechist must attend not only to 


the litterae, but also to the mysteria, that is, to the allegoria underlying 


the religious history.”” And, if some commentators are right, it may 
well be that the same method is the “form” which underlies Augustine’s 
Confessions. On this view, the narration of Augustine’s withdrawal from 
a life in the world, his conversion to Christianity, and his final turning 
to the book of Genesis in the concluding chapters, is not told for the 
sake of biography but rather with a view to catechetical instruction. 
The ultimate meaning of the narrative is to instruct the catechumen 
or convert in the ways of God’s dealing with the human soul. This 
polarity between narratio and allegoria is also, I think, at the heart of 
the very complicated structure of the City of God, although the aim 
and interests in that work are, of course, somewhat different from what 
we have been considering. At any rate, there can be no doubt that the 
two accounts of the origin and development of the two Cities become 
symbolic for two ways of life in the world, for the two great sets of 
forces which are in conflict within the very heart of man. 

Gregory’s own great catechetical work, the Catechetica magna, is 
another important guide for prospective teachers of catechumens 
which follows the same general method: 1-37 comprise a narration of 
God’s favors towards man; 38-40 teach the corresponding mores de- 
manded of the Christian. Again, these techniques are not mere “forms”; 
they represent the concrete demands of the Christian catechumenate. 
The two parts, narratio and mores (via Christi), ultimately, perhaps, 
correspond to the primitive Christian kerygma and didache, doctrine 
and morals, hagadah and halakéth. 

But to return to Gregory of Nyssa’s use of the Jogos, we should note, 
for example, his work On the Psalms.** It is a formally composed biblios 
(or graphe, a “writing” or a “treatise”), introduced by a covering 
letter to a “man of God” whose name is now lost. Its chief aim is to 
explain the theoria, or symbolic meaning, which underlies the various 
“headings” found at the beginning of most of the psalms;?* for, he tells 
us, “they will contribute not a little to our progress in virtue in so fat 
as it is possible to understand their hidden meaning from the text.” 
Again, Gregory composed his work On the Creation of Man as an Easter 


7 Ibid. 9, 8-9. 28 In psalmorum inscriptiones (PG 44, 432 ff.). 
2° In psalmorum inscriptiones (PG 44, 432B-433A). 30 PG 44, 432A. 
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gift for Peter and expressed as his aim a desire to supplement his 
brother Basil’s work on the Hexaemeron by offering a theoria of man, 
the meaning of his creation." And here, as in all of Gregory’s discus- 
sions of Genesis, there is an attempt to communicate the doctrine of 
the divine image in man, its immersion in sin, and the means whereby 
the image may once again be revealed to light by incorporation into 
the divine economy of salvation. This is its theoria, and it is only 
by considering the intentions of such works as these that the patristic 
catechetical technique becomes clear. 

But the technique becomes slightly more complicated in a new form 
which begins to emerge in the second and third centuries, the dialogue. 
We find, in general, two types of dialogue form, or, rather, two poles 
which represent the two ultimate extremes within this form: (1) the 
stenographic transcription of an actual conversation or religious dispu- 
tation, and (2) the completely fictitious ‘Platonic’ dialogue, wherein 
the technique is employed for the exposition of a specific doctrine or 
point of view. We may note in passing that this roughly corresponds 
to the two dimensions of the Christian Martyr Acts, the legal procés- 
verbal and the completely fictitious acta or passio. But here as in the 
Martyr Acts, between the two poles there is an entire scale of mixed 
types. In connection with the dialogue we have at the one pole, for 
example, the so-called Dialogue of Origen with Heracleides from a sixth- 
century codex found near Cairo in a famous cache discovered in 1941. 
It is like having a tape-recording of a discussion on the Trinity which 
took place probably in a church in Arabia sometime between the years 
230-270, and it is indeed unique in Christian documents.” But Augus- 
tine’s dialogue De beata vita, as is well known, represents a fairly close 
approximation of an actual discussion which took place at Cassiciacum 
apparently on November 13, 14, and 15 of the year 386; the partici- 
pants were Augustine, Monnica, Adeodatus, Augustine’s brother Na- 
vigius, and four others. This is suggested by such asides as “verba 
pueri sicut dicta erant cum conscribi mihi placuisset.’”’** Augustine un- 
doubtedly made some revision, however slight, and the introductory 

"\ De hominis opificio (PG 44, 125C). 

® As an introduction to the literature on the Dialogue, see Quasten, Patrology 2, 62-64. 

* De beata vita 3, 18. See the edition by Michael Schmaus (Florilegium patristicum 27; 
Bonn, 1931); and cf. the dissertation of R. A. Brown, S. Aureli Augustini De beata vita: 


A Translation with an Introduction and Commentary (Washington, D.C., 1944), with her 
discussion of the earlier literature on the dialogue-form, pp. 1-20, 
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section (1, 1—2, 6) serves as a dedicatory letter to the Roman states. 
man (and later consul) Flavius Manlius Theodorus. 

Gregory of Nyssa also used the dialogue technique. On the Soul and 
the Resurrection of the Body* is a Platonic dialogue whose “‘characters” 
are Gregory and Macrina, and the point of departure for the discussion 
is Basil’s recent death on Jan. 1, 379. How far the work represents the 
actual conversations between Gregory and his sister is difficult to dis. 
cover. On the other hand, the so-called Contra fatum or, as Gregory 
himself calls it simply, On Fate, is a dialogue composed most probably 
on the basis of a stenographic report. Actually, the work is a letter, 
apparently to a distinguished member of the hierarchy (“O honorable 
and holy head”) who had requested a report of the discussion Gregory 
held at Constantinople on the subject of astrology and determinism 
with an unnamed pagan philosopher.** Owing to the nature of the dis- 
cussion and the apparent importance of the report it seems likely that 
Gregory employed nofarii to sit in on the conversation and take down 
at least the substance of what was said on both sides. 

The Life of Saint Macrina, on the other hand, is a peculiar combina- 
tion, and the circumstances surrounding its publication are not com- 
pletely clear. It is a work which proceeds from Gregory’s deep sorrow 
at the death of his beloved sister late in 379. In form it is, apparently, 
a letter to an unnamed addressee; in the introductory section we are 
told: ‘From the inscription this work would seem to be a letter, and 
yet it far exceeds a letter in length.’”’** But here, as in so many other 
introductory letters, we have lost the inscription or greeting (if it ac- 
tually existed) ; and these few lines of explanation are so awkward that 
we cannot be entirely sure that they are from the hand of Gregory 
himself. 

The Life is an interesting composite of panegyric and doctrinal dis- 
course. Almost as in the Life of Moses, Macrina’s life becomes a hypo- 
deigma, a type or exemplar, in which the historia becomes the medium 
for the deeper doctrine, the theoria, which here implies much of the 
mystical doctrine which Gregory himself had been teaching from the 
time of the Treatise on Virginity. The Life should be read in close con- 
junction with the dialogue between Gregory and Macrina On the Soul 
and the Resurrection of the Body, which Gregory himself referred to as 


4 PG 46, 11-160. 35 Cf. PG 45, 148A. 36 PG 46, 959A. 
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the Discourses of Macrina. In lives and discourses of this sort one 
must always be conscious of the tension between historia and theoria, 
between History and Symbol; otherwise we have completely failed to 
penetrate the ultimate intentions of the patristic author. On occasions 
the resultant work is almost completely symbolic, such as (I venture 
to suggest) Jerome’s Life of Paul the First Hermit.” In other lives there 
is a greater element of the hypomnema or historical record, as in Greg- 
ory’s life of his sister Macrina and in some sections at least of the Life 
of Anthony attributed to St. Athanasius. But even in the Vita Antonii, 
I am convinced, the focal point of the whole life is the discourse put 
into the mouth of Anthony in 16-43, in which the pious author en- 
deavors to convey the meaning of Anthony’s “‘witness” in the desert; 
and it would seem that the primary intention of the work is to give 
flesh to this discourse by a selection of details, many of which were 
undoubtedly historical. 

But we have here a complicated phenomenon which has not yet 
been adequately treated. Most of the work that has hitherto been 
devoted to hagiography has limited itself to the purely rhetorical as- 
pects of the early Christian biography. And, indeed, it is quite legiti- 
mate to discuss the relationship between the encomium (or encomiastic 
elements) and the vita, and to show the connection between the Chris- 
tian encomium and the Hellenistic panegyric as well as the Latin 
funeral oration. The Christian vita, on the other hand, must be under- 
stood against the background of the two types of Hellenistic biography: 
the Alexandrian or external treatment of the events of a person’s life, 
and the Peripatetic or more internal discussion from the viewpoint of 
character and its manifestations,** at least in the primitive way char- 
acter was understood. This treatment was indeed legitimate in the 
discussion of Christian biography; but it must now, it seems, be com- 
bined with an appreciation of the History-Symbol scale as we have 
seen it, for example, in the Life of Moses. 

"See the translation and brief introduction to the literature by Sister Marie Liguori 
Ewald, in Early Christian Biographies (FC 15; New York, 1952) pp. 217-38. 

*8 For a discussion of the various types of vita, see Sister Genevieve Marie Cook, The 
Life of Saint Epiphanius by Ennodius (Catholic Univ. Studies in Medieval and Renaissance 
Language and Literature 14; Washington, 1942) pp. 19-31, with the literature there quoted. 
For the technique of the Peripatetic biography (which attempted to demonstrate the in- 


ternal character or hexis by a selection of external deeds) see Albrecht Dihle, Studien zur 
griechischen Biographie (Gottingen, 1956). 
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Set against the background of the catechetical discourse with its 
two main elements, narratio and mores, is one of the most curious works 
of the early patristic period, Methodius of Olympus’ Symposium or 
Treatise on Virginity.** Written in all likelihood during the “little 
peace” of the Church, about the years 260-290, it is an imitation of 
Plato’s Symposium both in language and, to an extent, in form; but 
by now the literary technique implied in the word “banquet’’—and 
this has been misunderstood by Hirzel and others who have discussed 
the dialogue-form—comes very close to the idea of “miscellany,” to 
the kind of writing which we find, for example, in Clement of Alex- 
andria’s Stromata (literally, “coverlet,” “patchwork,” or the like).*° In 
all conscience it must be admitted that Methodius’ dialogue has more 
unity, and the implicit references to Plato’s concept of love are not 
without a deep subtlety. Instead of Plato’s Eros and the rise of man 
to the Beautiful on the stairway of creatures, Methodius substitutes 
perfect chastity or Parthenia (a symbol for “next-to-God-ness,” as 
Methodius suggests by a kind of allegorical use of the anagram); and 
Parthenia rises on the chariot of the soul beyond the visible universe 
to the inaccessible bosom of the Father. And yet, the Symposium is 
not a successful dialogue; Methodius has missed the deeply dialectic 
technique of Plato and the evolution of truth by the exposition of 
opposite points of view. True, there is a minor clash between the first 
two speakers, Marcella and Theophila; indeed, Marcella’s condemna- 
tion of marriage in the first Jogos or discourse seems to have been s0 
strong that, from all the evidence, it was deleted or modified by later 
editors. But after the first two Jogoi we are treated merely to a succes- 
sion of instructive homilies delivered by the ten maidens seated at 4 
symbolic banquet table presided over by their hostess, Arete. The 
eleven Jogoi or discourses, followed by a mystic epithalamium to cele- 
brate the marriage of the Word and the Church, are set within 4 

%* For a discussion, complete bibliography, and a version of Thecla’s epithalamium, se 
Quasten, Patrology 2, 129-37. In a forthcoming translation and commentary (in ACW) 
the present writer hopes to discuss at length the reasons why F. Diekamp’s suggestion 
that Methodius was Bishop of Philippi cannot be accepted; in fact, the entire tradition 
of Methodius’ life and death, coming down from Jerome, Photius, and the Suda, rests 00 
a very insecure foundation. 

“ For a discussion of the form of the Stromata, see R. B. Tollinton, Clement of Alex 
andria: A Study in Christian Liberalism 1 (London, 1914) 186-89; see especially Quasten, 
Patrology 2, 12-15. 
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framework of a prologue, several interludes, and an epilogue in which 
the Banquet itself is impartially discussed, almost in the manner of a 
Greek chorus, by two ladies, Eubulion and Gregorion. Eubulion is, of 
course, Methodius himself, “‘the wise counselor’ (a name, at least in 
the masculine gender, which Methodius regularly assumed in his other 
dialogues) ; and Gregorion represents perhaps Methodius’ benefactress, 
an unnamed Lady from Telmessus (or Termessus, in Lycia) to whom 
the work seems to have been dedicated. 

In the Symposium all details, however insignificant, seem to have 
their theoria or symbolism. The ten young ladies are the ten virgins of 
the parable of the wise and foolish virgins; but they are no longer 
divided, they now represent the complete number of the elect, sym- 
bolized by the number ten (the number of perfection); they symbolize 
all those who have taken the straight and narrow path, the path 
symbolized by the letter iota (which is also the Greek letter for “ten’’). 
Arete is a symbol of perfect charity; she is also a symbol of Christ and 
a symbol of Mother Church, the virgin mother who offers her breast 
to those who are saved by her doctrine. The banquet itself is meant to 
recall by contrast the somewhat unseemly carousing of the Platonic 
dialogue, and yet to symbolize the nourishment which Mother Church 
offers us in this world as a foretaste of the Messianic banquet of the 
Millenium, when Christ the Bridegroom will come and sit down with 
His Bride after the resurrection of the body. 

In the past, however, the concentration of scholars on the Platonic 
overtones of the work has tended to obscure its subtle and sometimes 
enigmatic Christian character, just as many Catholic scholars have 
tended to overlook the clear note of Millenarianism (of the spiritual 
sort, it is true) which is sounded throughout the entire dialogue. But 
the work is pure Alexandrianism, wherein allegory has been extended 
even further by luxuriant Asiatic symbolism. The Millenium is now 
translated into the exotic imagery of the Song of Songs and the forty- 
fourth Psalm. The Garden of Arete, in which the virgins enjoy their 
banquet, is the antitype of Eden, where all is light and perfume and 
the earth knows no dying; but it is also the Church on earth, the ban- 
quet of the Millenium, and the bridal feast of heaven. The food is 
laid out under the shade of the agnus-castus tree or shrub, whose 
branches, when steeped in water, were believed, in ancient and medie- 
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val times, to quiet the passions; and so, for Methodius, it is a symbol 
of chastity, recalling the tree of Eden and the willows by the rivers of 
Babylon; and it points to the archetypal trees of heaven, that is, to | 
the virtues in their archetypal and exemplary existence (much as } 
Porphyry and Plotinus taught) in the heart of God. Again, there are | 
everywhere three levels of discourse (a technique Methodius learned | 
from the tradition coming down through Origen and Irenaeus): Sha- 
dow, Image, and Reality. Using the catechetical technique of narratio, 
Methodius reveals the hidden meaning of history. The Old Testament 
was the period of Shadow; the life of the Church is the world of Image; 
but Reality, existing only in God, is yet to be revealed to us at the 
end of time. And yet the revelation of this Reality will not be a cruel 
eschatology—at least for those who hearken to the message of their 
Mother—but rather the initiation into the mysteries of a heavenly 
bridal chamber. The grave is thalamos, a bridal bower, and not a tomb. 
This eschatological view of history, which, in a sense, makes one 
think of some of the world-views of more recent Russian writers like 
Merejkovsky, Soloviev, and Berdyaev, is further underlined by Me- 
thodius’ analysis of history in terms of numerological exegesis. The 
entire scale of time and eternity is summed up in the number eight. 
Five days are the period of Shadow; the sixth millenium is the era of 
the Church and the New Testament; the seventh day is the period of 
Christ’s return to earth, beginning with the resurrection of the body; 
and, finally, the eighth day is the day of Circumcision, the day of 
Resurrection, the rest of the just in the Tabernacle of heaven. 
Previous scholars, it would seem, have misunderstood the fundamen- 
tal form and intention of the work. Concretely, as I think, it was 
intended for the edification of the mysterious Lady of Termessus and 
(undoubtedly) a community of consecrated women of Lycia. And yet, 
it is not merely a logos protreptikos, an exhortation to chastity (and 
“chastity,” indeed, becomes in the end almost identified with the 
grace of final perseverance). It is also a manual of Christian doctrine 
and instruction in the tradition of historia and theoria; it is, in a sense, 
a complete swmmula in which Methodius has incorporated discussions 
of Encratism and Christology, astrology and determinism; it offers 
instruction in the Asiatic technique of allegorical exegesis, especially o 
the types known as botanical and numerological; it is also a practical 
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manual on prayer and asceticism, psychology, and even the physiology 
of child-bearing, of the sort that might be found necessary for a com- 
munity of isolated Christian women. The exact significance, however, 
of Methodius’ pretensions in the matter of Neo-Platonic doctrine and 
terminology has not yet been completely grasped; for surely the Sym- 
posium must have antedated, by at least a decade, Porphyry’s publi- 
cation of Plotinus’ Enneads in 300-305. Yet Methodius of Olympus re- 
mains, so far as externals go, the most Platonizing of the Fathers of 
the Church, although this influence is largely of a superficial sort, and 
Methodius, as it seems, misunderstands his master at almost every 
turn. But this misunderstanding of content should not distract us from 
the true value of the Symposium; and the excessive imitation of Pla- 
tonic vocabulary and external form must reflect (like the little treatise 
“against the astrologers” which is included in Methodius’ eighth Jogos, 
the discourse of Thecla) a local Lycian polemic which it is difficult for 
us now to recover. 

Any scholarly evaluation of history and symbol in Methodius has 
been rendered very difficult by the suspicion that the text of the 
Symposium has existed in at least three forms. The text that is derived 
from our extant MSS and reflected in the Combefis-Migne edition as 
well as in the GCS edition of G. N. Bonwetsch* is full of difficult 
cruces, lacunae, and (in my own view) a number of serious interpola- 
tions. The sort of things that have been deliberately omitted (such as 
a stronger representation of the Encratist point of view in Logos 1), as 
well as the sentences which give every indication of being interpolated, 
suggest that we have in our MS-tradition a corrected edition made 
early in Byzantine times. Another type of recension or edition seems 
to be demanded from the remarks and quotations found in Photius’ 
Bibliotheca cod. 237. Photius speaks of an edition with Arian interpola- 
tions, whereas our present text based on the MSS gives no evidence of 
this and, if anything, has been corrected along orthodox lines. The third 
recension which we must postulate is the hypothetical parent or arche- 
type from which the Arian and the corrected editions were derived; 
and this, if we could reconstruct it, would bring us closer to Methodius’ 
own edition of his work. It is unfortunate that the Old Church Slavonic 
version, if it existed, has been lost; the Syriac translation is represented 


“ Berlin, 1917. 
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by a tiny scrap which unfortunately offers little help towards the con- 
struction of stemmatic relationships. 


In any case, at the present time all we can reasonably hope to dois | 


to reconstruct the archetype of the corrected recension, with perhaps 


some indication, at scattered points in the text, of what the origina | 
uncorrected edition of Methodius must have been like. In this respect | 


the Symposium of Methodius is typical of many of the problems which 
one encounters in attempting to restore the “original text”’ of a Greek 
patristic writer. Different from most classical texts, the patristic text 
usually relies on MSS that have been very heavily contaminated ; copy- 
ists or monastic editors have a tendency to “conflate” readings (often 
out of a good though misguided intention that no variant reading 
should be lost to posterity), to clarify by paraphrases, to correct in 
accordance with orthodox doctrine. Sometimes, as in the case of Atha- 
nasius and (according to my view) Methodius, we have rival editions 
of the original patristic work; and thus very often we are led into 
several recensions, a longer and a shorter, an interpolated and a cor- 
rected edition; and then for the ultimate solution, at times, ducimu 
in mysterium. And the Migne collection is, of course, a magnificent 
monument; some texts are surprisingly good, others are shockingly 
bad. But with our modern advances in manuscript collation and criti- 
cal procedures, the way has become ever more thorny; in fact, the 
more MSS one has of any particular work, the more difficult at times 
it becomes to disentangle the skeins of contaminated traditions and to 
choose the right readings.” 

® The Symposium offers a comparatively simple case and will be a good illustration of 
the general problem. We have about ten MSS, some of which are copies of the earliest 
printed editions; but all these can ultimately be reduced to two by tracing the stemmatic 
lines of copying and contamination: one (P) from the monastery of St. John on the isle 
of Patmos (Patmius graecus 202, s. xi), and the other (O), an incomplete MS from the 
Vatican (Ottobonianus graecus 59, s. xiii/xiv). The edition printed in Migne goes back, 
through the Gallandi reprint, to the text of P. Combefis (Paris, 1672), and naturally con 
tains a good number of mistakes, misprints, and conflated readings. And yet, the facts 
that the text of G. N. Bonwetsch in the GCS (1917), though a marked improvement, is 
still deficient because of the author’s incomplete comprehension of the manuscript tradi- 
tion. In a future edition and translation of the text the present writer will attempt to & 
plain the difficulties more in detail. For the present, however, suffice it to say that the text 
of the Symposium will perhaps never be able to be satisfactorily restored. The closest wt 


can at present come to a reconstruction of the archetype of our extant MSS and festimonia 
will be by using only MSS O and P—and since 1917 it has still been impossible to get 
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But we have, perhaps, digressed a little from our theme of History 
and Symbol in the literary forms of the early Christian period. Such 


' an analysis, however, is necessary if we are to comprehend the prob- 


lems involved in searching for the real meaning of any particular 
patristic work in its concrete environment, and in recapturing its sig- 
nificance for the living Church of today. What emerges from our dis- 
cussion of these few examples is that more attention should be given 
in our study of the early sources to the tension between historia (or 
typological history) and theoria (or existential interpretation in view 
of the needs of the actual congregation), as well as to the polarity be- 
tween the homilia or loosely constructed sermon and the Jogos or scien- 
tific treatise. Thus, the style of the unrevised homily, set as it was 
within the living context of the liturgical synaxis, is very often less 
compact and (to our minds) often careless in logic—as one would ex- 
pect direct, extempore discourse to be. At the same time, these homilies 
have a spontaneity, a vital contact with the living phenomenon of the 
Church, which is, at times, more valuable than the self-conscious, 
rhetorical treatise or dialogue. For in the Jogos there would more often 
be an emphasis on form in the Hellenistic, rhetorical sense; there would 
be the exaggerations called forth by polemic and disputation, more 
studied attempts to produce the philosophical definition. 

Thus, perhaps too much emphasis has, in the past, been laid upon 
thetorical form in the study of patristic literature, at the expense of 
the organic development of the kerygma. For the primary medium of 
symbolic communication in the early Church, in its development of 
the implications of the Heilsgeschichte, was the Judaeo-Greek technique 
of allegory. Allegory, as we now know,* had a very complicated parent- 
age. On the one side was the long line of Stoic-Cynic commentators on 





an accurate transcription of the Patmos MS from the monastery there. Then, to get be- 
hind (so far as possible) the MS-tradition, we must use—with caution—the quotations 
in Photius and in a number of Byzantine commentators on the Apocalypse who quote 
Methodius fairly extensively. Even then, as I have said, we shall hardly be able to displace 
the theologically correct edition which was made, if my view is right, some time after 
Methodius’ death, as a reaction to the appearance of the Arian edition which Photius 
speaks of in his Bibliotheca. 

“For a recent discussion, see Harry Austryn Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church 
Fathers 1: Faith, Trinity, Incarnation (Cambridge, Mass., 1956) 24-72. Wolfson’s conclu- 
sions, however, are not universally acceptable, and he tends to exaggerate the influence 
of Philo in the development of Christian doctrine. 
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moral significance; on the other was the midrashic technique of the 
Jewish rabbinical schools and Essenian communities, of the sort we 
have come to know more intimately with the developing research on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls; and, finally, we see the fusion of these two tech- 
niques in the syncretistic tendencies of Philo of Alexandria. Inspired 
by the methods of the Apostles, as we find them reflected in Acts,“ 
and the midrashic methods of Jesus Himself,*® the early Fathers of the 
Church discovered a wide symbolic canvas, the entire corpus of Scrip- 
ture, as a source of catechetical instruction. Apart from this general 
approach, there is the regular use of minor metaphors and symbols to 
elucidate the gestures and words of the sacred history. It would not 
be in order here to examine in detail the particular image-complexes 
favored by individual writers; that is a task which can be accomplished 
only by many scholars over a long period of time. But the most fre- 
quent images used in the first four centuries to illustrate the manifold 
new relationship between God and men are symbols taken from light 
and darkness; the Two Ways; life and death and burial; the elements 
of earth, air, fire, and water; symbols connected with man’s occupa- 
tions, with love, marriage, and procreation; the seal of the ring and 
the character of the coin; symbols of war and peace, travel and arrival 
at a destination. 

It would appear that some of our most prominent non-Catholic 
theologians, e.g., Brunner, Niebuhr, and Tillich, to name but a few, 
have missed what I have endeavored to show was one of the most 
important characteristics of historical patristic theology: that it was, 
in its nucleus, a repetition of the primitive kerygma and didache in the 
concrete context of the paradosis,** the hieratic tradition on which the 
Fathers drew in order to instruct the living faithful in the ultimate 
meaning of God’s contact with the world in Christ. Developing from 
the kerygma Petrou wherein the life and death of Jesus was preached 


“ Acts 1:17-36; 4:10-12; 4:24~28, etc. 

45 Cf. His use of Isaias in Mt 13:14-15 and Lk 4:17-21, of Moses and the prophets in 
Lk 24:25-27. In this connection see David M. Stanley, “The Conception of Salvation in 
the Synoptic Gospels,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly 18 (1956) 345-63. 

46 See Walter J. Burghardt, “The Catholic Concept of Tradition in the Light of Modern 
Theological Thought,” in Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention of the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America, pp. 42-76. 


pagan literature who attempted to give to the texts a contemporary 
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within the typological context of the Suffering Servant of Deutero- 
the | Isaiah, patristic theology achieved an ever deeper symbolic penetra- 
t we | tion into the theoria, the meaning of the Heilsgeschichte. 
h on Further, the organic development of patristic theology can be fully 
ech- { understood only when it is taken in close relationship with a develop- 
jired | ing liturgy. For, as we have seen, apart from the various treatises which 
ts,“ | were composed (as one might say) in the study for the edification of 
‘the } distant friends and benefactors, so much of their work developed from 
crip- | the homilies which were actually delivered at the baptismal synaxis or 
eral | during the liturgy after the reading of the sacred texts in the primitive 
ls to | missa catechumenorum. In such an environment the symbolic direction 
not | of the sacred historia would become immediately clear. As recent 
exes | scholars, such as Josef Jungmann, have made clear, the primitive 
shed | form of the Mass is the memoria passionis. The fore-Mass is, of course, 
fre- } essentially a reading from the sacred texts, followed by the homily 
fold | which would give these texts their typological dimension, especially 
ight | with regard to the mysterium fidei soon to be disclosed to the eyes of 
ents | the faithful. But the true missa fidelium, beginning with the praefatio 
ipa- | and ending just before the Lord’s Prayer, was essentially a narratio of 
and | God’s favors towards mankind, culminating with the memoria of the 
ival Last Supper. If the fore-Mass stressed History, the missa fidelium 
would be the high-point of Symbol: the very narration of Christ’s sym- 
olic | bolic gesture by His ministers takes on a sacramental and sacrificial 
few, | dimension.‘* Memoria now becomes mysterium: History and Symbol 
nost 


rary | 





i “See Missarum sollemnia: Eine genetische Erklirung der rimischen Messe 1 (Vienna, 
was, 1948) 224-28; for a more concise summary of Jungmann’s thought, see the series of lec- 
the tures published as Das eucharistische Hochgebet (Wiirzburg, 1953), now available in English 
the ) as The Eucharistic Prayer, tr. R. L. Batley (Chicago, 1956). 

“8 On the causality of the sacramental symbols, one should consult the masterful dis- 
rate cussion by Bernard Leeming, Principles of Sacramental Theology (Westminster, Md., 
rom 1956) pp. 283-381. But from the point of view of symbol theory, the discussions of the 
hed various schools would appear to be fruitless. The sacraments are gestural (ritual) symbols 
handed down through the paradosis by which the Mystical Christ communicates the 
graces of the atonement. As sensuous symbols, they are, like other symbols, plurisignificant 
tsin } and require interpretation, and their significance is different on different levels: they 
yn in symbolize the intention of Christ, and the intention of the Church, to communicate cer- 
tain effects; on another level, they symbolize or refer to the concrete ritual circumstances 
der | in which the gestures first arose in history (e.g., the Last Supper, immersion, anointing) ; 
"heo- | on still another level, they symbolize or refer to the specific incorporation into the grace 
of Christ’s atonement which each sacrament, in its own way, achieves. On this last level, 
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have become one. This is the final revelation which only the il/uminaij _ con 
could witness, only those who had been mystically buried in the say. t twe 
ing waters of baptism and restored to life again in Christ. As all the | mig 
sacraments have their center in the liturgy, so too it may be said that | sior 
all patristic theology has developed out of, or at least in close connec pos: 
tion with, the primitive Missarum sollemnia, the supreme act of wor- | ful. 
ship of the Mystical Christ. pres 

“Symbolica theologia non est argumentativa,”’ Thomas Aquinas has | met 
told us.‘* Yet a deeper realization of the meaning of the ancient cate- | the 
chetical techniques of narratio and mores, narratio and allegoria, wil | © 
help us to achieve a new insight into the dynamic way in which the | Dai 
Fathers drew from the living stream of tradition, the paradosis, flow- | the 
ing from the fountainhead of all theology, the primitive kerygma and Gre 
didache; of this our Gospels and inspired writings are the first and pre- | defi 
eminent examples, the liturgy the concrete cult expression. In a study | ness 
of the evolution of theology, the later stages of organic development | Tra 
will throw light on the earliest, and the earliest on the later. The | hist 
gospel vision of the meaning of world history is fruitfully complemented | dev 
by the symbol of the Christian soul climbing to the darkness of Sinai | 
in Gregory’s Life of Moses, as it is by the eschatological Bridal Song } go o, 
of Methodius’ Symposium. For here ultimately is the patristic concept _ fecti 
of theology, in which kerygma and didache, History and Symbol, are thial 
ultimately united in Christ and in His Mystical Body. Here we havea | = 
however, the exact significance of each symbol and its precise “causality” is not always er 


clear. And yet this is as it should be. For it must always be remembered that the symbols, all ti 
though spatio-temporal, must refer to a supernatural effect; and thus they must refer to 
that effect and, indeed, achieve it in a way that can never be adequately explained by Ir 
human language. It might, however, be explained that ritual symbols of the sacraments, | . C 
by a supernatural reference, achieve their specific effects on an analogy with the way in = 
which the event-symbol of Christ’s death works our redemption. Thus the causality of the 60 
sacraments is at once physical and corporate (in the Mystical Christ) and symbolic—but } with: 
the symbolic reference is, above all, supernatural, in the order of the atonement. now ¢ 

Similarly, too, the memoria passionis which the Church reenacts in the Mass as both?  ancie 
ritual gesture and a Eucharistic prayer derives its real meaning from the gestural symbdl F ajgq ; 
of the Last Supper, and this can only have meaning, in the concrete circumstances, & § mong 
forward-looking both to the cross and to the Church—“in mei memoriam facietis.” The guide 
Mass is set within a very complicated symbolic texture; but, on its deepest level, it is, Burgl 
the primitive kerygma reminds us, a showing forth of “the death of the Lord, until He f fo, 
come” (1 Cor 11:26). See also Jungmann, op. cit. 1, 233. trolog 

 Quodi. 7, a. 6, q. 14, obj. 4a; Exp. in lib. Boethii de Trinitate, q. 2, a. 3, ad 5m. 8 | 
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concrete illustration of the constant struggle to bridge the distance be- 
tween the realization and awareness of the Transcendent, in what we 
might call God’s intrusion in history, and the adequate human expres- 
sion of this awareness with the finite symbolic means at man’s dis- 
posal. This is the tension of patristic theology: a reflection of the pain- 
ful searching of the human mind for the best way to express the inex- 
pressible—and it is this expression which, by a kind of organic move- 
ment, is ever growing and becoming more perfect in vital contact with 
the living Church. 

One of the profoundest symbols in Gregory of Nyssa’s works is, as 
Daniélou has pointed out on many occasions,®° the Pauline epektasis, 
the “stretching forth” of Phil 3:13 to the things that are before. For 
Gregory it is the infinite expansion of the soul, the potentiality for in- 


| definite progress, with each new light illuminating the cloud of Dark- 
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ness and yet never totally bridging the gulf between the world and the 
Transcendent. This, in Gregory’s view, was the theoria behind the 
history of Moses, Paul, and the great prophets and saints of old, as he 
develops it in the eighth homily on the Canticle of Canticles: 


For even after hearing the secret mysteries of heaven, Paul still continued to 


+ go on farther and farther, never ceasing in his ascent, and never allowing the per- 


fection that he had already reached to prevent him from desiring more. In this I 
think he teaches us that our participation in the blessed nature of the Good is 
such that though the perfections we may reach are individually great, yet that 
which lies beyond our comprehension is always infinite in extent. And this will 


| forever happen to those who participate in the Good: they will constantly experi- 





ence an increase, as they share in greater and ever greater goods in the eternity of 
all the centuries to come.™ 


Indeed, it is my belief that it is the marriage of History and Symbol 
in Christian theology (and liturgy) that has given us this epektasis, a 


See his La vie de Moise (Sources chrétiennes 1'*) Introd., pp. xviii-xxxi, and pp. 102-12 
with the literature cited passim. In the study of Gregory’s theory of perfection, one should 
now consult Pére Daniélou’s article, ‘““La colombe et la ténébre dans la mystique byzantine 
ancienne,” Mensch und Wandlung: Eranos-Jahrbuch 23 (1954) 389-418. Very important 
also for a chronological approach to Gregory’s development is his “Chronologie des ser- 
mons de saint Grégoire de Nysse,” Revue des sciences religieuses 29 (1955) 346-72. As a 
guide to Daniélou’s own theory of scriptural typology, one should consult Walter J. 
Burghardt, “On Early Christian Exegesis,” THEoLtocicaL Srupres 11 (1950) 78-116. 
For a survey of the vast area of Alexandrian exegetical methodology, see Quasten, Pa- 
trology 2, 1 ff. 

" In Cant. cant., hom. 8 (PG 44, 940C-941A). 
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kind of infinite potential in the growth of man’s ever deeper penetra- 
tion into the meaning of the universe. Here we catch a glimpse of one 
of the organic laws of development which can help to explain the grow- 
ing richness and the swift, forward progress of Christian thought. For ‘ 
all theology is, in a sense, an attempt to explore the theoria behind the | 
history of God’s dialogue with men in the Heilskoinonia—a history 
which reaches a symbolic End in the great tragic gesture of the God- 
Man; for at this point the very purpose of the centuries-long commuii- 
cation between God and man has finally been attained, the incorpora- E 
tion by Love into the divine life. , 
Perhaps the meaning of this divine Symbol, however, has not yet | Pi 
been fully exhausted. Its exploration, on the human level, has involved hal 
a long and sometimes unsatisfactory dialogue between men who have P jec 
but fragmentary vision and who use their feeble verbal symbols to ex- } 
plain the great events which Christian tradition has preserved in the {| ™4 
Sacred History. Yet, however feeble, it is a thoroughly serious dialogue § *' 
within the context of man’s actual existence, presided over constantly of 
by the living voice of tradition and the infallible guide who sits in the 5°! 
chair of Peter. For the God-Man is still present in Peter’s bark, and 
with His hand upon the tiller there can never be any fear that our 
dialogue on the ultimate meaning of History should ever go astray. 
Christ’s final gesture in leaving this world of ambiguity has been T 
immortally preserved in the kerygma; He is with us till the consumma- } tim 
tion of the world. Our work, however, is not yet done: though the ful- } fact 
ness of time has come, the final Apocalypse is not yet. In the language } witl 
of the early Church, we continue to live in the Image and not the E 
Reality, waiting in prayer and assisting at the preparation of the Bride | stud; 
for that ultimate consummation. proje 
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THE LEGION OF DECENCY 


GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kansas 


JOHN C. FORD, S.J. 
Weston College, Massachusetts 


OR many years there has been a world-wide concern over moral 
F questions pertaining to the production of and attendance at motion 
pictures. As regards the United States, these moral questions can 
hardly be considered without some reference to the work and the ob- 
jectives of the Legion of Decency. It is not the purpose of the present 
article either to propose or to solve all possible moral questions; the 
main purpose is rather to give more information about the Legion than 
is usually available to theologians, so that some of the more practical 
of the moral problems can be reasonably discussed, if not perfectly 
solved. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Before the Legion 


The Legion of Decency emerged as a social reality in 1934.! At that 
time, and for many years previously, there was considerable dissatis- 
faction among decent people, regardless of their religious affiliations, 


} with the moral fiber of the motion pictures. The source of the public 


Epitor’s Note.—The material presented in this article isa chapter from a larger 
study of contemporary moral problems by Fr. Ford and Fr. Kelly. The first volume of a 
projected series is now completed and will be published in the near future under the title, 
Moral Theology under Pius XII, Vol. 1: Questions in Fund. tal Moral. 

1 Almost all of our data concerning the formation of the Legion and the first ten years 
of its history is taken from Paul W. Facey, S.J., The Legion of Decency: A Sociological 
Analysis of the Emergence and Development of a Social Pressure Group. This is a doctoral 
dissertation prepared in the Department of Political Philosophy at Fordham University, 
New York. It has not been published—a fact that the present writers regret, because we 
have found the manuscript intensely interesting and very illuminating. With the kind 
permission of Fr. Facey, we are making liberal use of it in this article. A point of special 
importance is that Fr. Facey had access not only to published material about the Legion 
but also to many private documents. Regarding the title of the dissertation, it might be 
observed at the outset that a “pressure group” is not necessarily the odious thing that it 
seems to connote in many minds. It can be—and, in the case of the Legion, it certainly 
is—a perfectly legitimate form of social action, the purpose of which is to get others to 
conform to an ideal social pattern. 
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concern was not only the scandals in the lives of prominent actors and 
actresses, but also and especially the moral dangers of the motion 
pictures themselves. On this topic, the following words of Martin Quig- 
ley are pertinent: 


It has, of course, been well known to persons familiar with motion pictures that 
only a fractional part of the output of the studios since the beginning of the art 
involved any moral problem whatsoever; still fewer are the number which by 
reasonable standards may be considered to have been definitely harmful in their 
effect. Much of the public anxiety was occasioned more by the indication of a 
trend than by the appearance of a reality. But however few the number the potency 
of the film is such that even the occasional corrupt subject is of such possible con- 
sequences as to justify grave public concern. 

Against an impression which has widely prevailed, an examination reveals that 
only a remarkably few motion pictures produced in the United States fall definitely 
and completely outside the domain of decent entertainment. Among these few the 
same objectionable incidents are frequently repeated. In many pictures, however, 
there have been brief bits of dialogue or picturization of an objectionable character. 

The objectionable material, whether it colors a picture in its entirety or appears 
only briefly, consists mainly of the following: False sex standards; incitements to 
sexual emotion; glorification of crime and criminal and debasing brutality.” 


This picture of the moral caliber of the movies is not as dark as 
some others we have seen.’ It is, however, the considered appraisal of 
a man who is an expert and honest critic of the films, who has always 
been alert to the problems of the producers, and who was one of the 
prime movers, if not the prime mover, in bringing the Legion of De- 
cency into existence. And it shows, in measured language and without 


2 Martin Quigley, Decency in Motion Pictures (New York, 1937) pp. 30-31. 

3 See, for example, many statements made by various members of the American hier- 
archy, as cited in Le cinéma dans l’ enseignement de V’église (Vatican City, 1955). This book 
is published under the sponsorship of the Pontifical Commision for the Cinema, the Radio, 
and Television. It contains, besides documents of the Holy See, statements made by mem- 
bers of the hierarchies of twenty countries; also information about the various organiza- 
tions, international and national, that are devoted to the apostolate of bettering the moral 
tone of the movies. There are twenty-two statements by members of the hierarchy of the 
United States, covering the period between 1933 to 1954 (see pp. 234-315). Although many 
of the episcopal appraisals of the moral tone of the movies are much more severe than 
Mr. Quigley’s, one may wonder whether there was really a substantial difference of opinion, 
because Mr. Quigley worked very closely with the hierarchy in promoting the Legion of 
Decency.—To return to the book, let us mention here that in subsequent footnotes we 
shall refer to it merely as Le cinéma. When quoting from its English versions, we have taken 
the liberty to correct what are obviously only typographical errors. 
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confusing oratory, why Mr. Quigley and many others were deeply 
interested in effecting a moral betterment of the motion pictures and 
in stopping an evident trend toward the morally objectionable. Since 
the motion picture is a mass medium of entertainment and since the 
possibility of having a selected audience is decidedly limited, it is clear 
that even a small amount of objectionableness can do great harm. 

There were, as we have intimated, widespread public protests against 
the immoral tone of motion pictures long before 1934. Thus, as early 
as 1921, the Literary Digest stated that there was no longer any dispute 
about the need of purification. “All the magazine and newspaper dis- 
cussion as to whether there is a ‘movie menace’,”’ added the Digest, 
“shifts to a hot debate in the press and among our legislators over 
how the reform is to come.’” 

The same issue of the Digest announced the motion picture indus- 
try’s willingness to take steps toward reform. The first step was the 
organization of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., with Mr. Will H. Hays at its head. Perhaps if Mr. 
Hays had had the dictatorial power over the movies that he was com- 
monly thought to have, there would have been an immediate better- 
ment of the moral content of the films. But the fact is that he did not 
have such power. Nevertheless, his appointment was a step in the 
right direction; and it was followed by other important measures taken 
by the producers themselves to elevate their product, if for no other 
reason than that it would be good public policy. 

The two most important of these efforts are described in detail by 
Mr. Quigley. The first was a “fair practices” resolution signed by the 
representatives of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., in 1927. One part of this resolution contains a list of 
things which “shall not appear in pictures produced by the members 
of this Association, irrespective of the manner in which they are 
treated.” This list includes: pointed profanity; licentious or suggestive 
nudity; illegal traffic in drugs; inferences of sex perversion; white 
slavery; miscegenation; sex hygiene and venereal diseases; scenes of 
actual childbirth; children’s sex organs; ridicule of the clergy; wilful 

‘Literary Digest, May 14, 1921, p. 32. For this quotation and the report from the 


Digest, cf. Facey, op. cit., p. 15. 
*See chapters 4 and 5 of Decency in Motion Pictures. 
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offense to any nation, race, or creed. A second list was of subjects that 
must be treated with special care, “‘to the end that vulgarity and sug- 
gestiveness may be eliminated and that good taste may be empha- 
sized.” Of the twenty-five items on this list, more than half concer 
brutality, crimes, and law enforcement. Concerning this group, the 
main points seem to be: detailed methods of committing crimes are 
not to be protrayed, and audience sympathy is not to be directed to 
criminals and against law enforcement. A few unrelated items concer 
the use of the flag, international relations, surgical operations, and the 
use of drugs. The main point of these seems to be the rule of “good 
taste.” The remaining items have to do with sex and the institution of 
marriage. Since the more flagrant abuses in these matters are already 
covered by the first part of the resolution, it seems that here too the 
main point is “good taste.” 

This list was based on a pragmatic study of deletions and revisions 
most commonly demanded by state and municipal censorship boards. 
It represents what Mr. Quigley has recently called matters of “policy” 
as opposed to matters of “principle.” According to Mr. Quigley, the 
reasons for the ineffectiveness of the resolution were: public interest 
seemed limited; the resolution was so general and vague that it was of 
little positive help to producers of good will, while it easily allowed 
others to circumvent or ignore it; and, finally, there was no machinery 
for enforcing it. 

Mr. Quigley himself was convinced that what the producers needed 
was a code that would give them not merely a list of ‘“‘Don’t’s and Be 
Careful’s” (an expression often used to designate the resolution of 
1927), but more rational guidance on the subject of morality in public 
entertainment. To supply such guidance, he and the late Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J., drew up a systematic code of general moral principles and 
specific applications relevant to the problems involved in the produc- 
tion of motion pictures. This document, as prepared by Fr. Lord, to- 
gether with the subsequent addition of most of the list of ‘‘Don’t'’s 
and Be Careful’s,”” was accepted by the industry as its “Production 
Code” in March, 1930. 

The text of this Code, as given by Mr. Quigley, takes up almost 
twenty pages of his small book. The bulk of the text is devoted to 
stating moral principles and to explaining the application of the gen- 
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eral principles to specific situations often encountered in motion 
pictures. 

Despite the acceptance of the Code, the moral tone of the movies 
continued to degenerate. Mr. Quigley gives several reasons for this 
failure of the Code. For one thing, the industry still feared that a 
strict application of the Code would seriously impair the entertainment 
value of the pictures. A second reason was that there was no really 
impartial judge to insist on the application of the Code; in the last 
analysis, the producers judged one another—and this Hollywood Jury, 
as it was called, was ineffective. A third, and the principal reason ac- 
cording to Mr. Quigley, was “that there was not a sufficient pressure 
and support of public opinion to encourage or compel the industry at 
large to conform with the letter and the spirit of its regulations.” 

To put it briefly: the producers, even those who had accepted the 
Code with good will, needed an organized expression of public opinion 
to help them overcome their fear that adherence to the moral standards 
of the Code would result in financial failure. The needed organization 
appeared in 1934 in the form of the Legion of Decency. 


The Legion 

The story of the emergence of the Legion of Decency is interestingly 
narrated by Paul W. Facey, S.J.* He shows that, though the Legion 
itself, as an organization, appeared suddenly in 1934, yet it was the 
result of the careful planning and the tireless and expensive activity 
of a small group of men who were determined to get the producers to 
live up to the Code. This group included three Jesuit priests: Daniel 
A. Lord, FitzGeorge Dinneen, and Wilfrid Parsons; and two laymen: 
Martin J. Quigley and Joseph I. Breen. These were subsequently 
joined by Msgr. Joseph M. Corrigan, the Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. Their goal was to have the American bishops, as a 
group, endorse the Production Code and to sponsor a campaign that 
would provide the public opinion needed to make the Code work. Fr. 
Dinneen enlisted the support of Cardinal Mundelein, and Fr. Parsons 
obtained the endorsement of Cardinal Hayes. Then, through the in- 
strumentality of Msgr. Corrigan, a public statement on the motion 
picture problem was obtained from the newly arrived Apostolic Dele- 


Cf. supra, n. 1. 
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gate, the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. Thus, in his 
first public address in this country, the Apostolic Delegate said: 
“Catholics are called by God, the Pope, the bishops, and the priests 
to a united and vigorous campaign for the purification of the cinema, 
which has become a deadly menace to morals.’” 

Six weeks later, at their annual meeting in November, 1933, the 
bishops condemned immorality in the films, demanded that the in- 
dustry reform, sanctioned a national campaign to effect this reform, 
and appointed the Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures to plan, 
control, and conduct the campaign. 

We have given only the highlights of the activities that preceded 
the formation of the Legion. These preliminaries are aptly summarized 
by Fr. Facey as follows: 


The foregoing account of that process [of emergence] has made it clear that 
behind the apparent spontaneity of the Legion of Decency campaign was the con- 
scious activity of a few men, who labored, first, to provide a solution for the prob- 
lem of movie morals, and then to provide pressure to make the solution work. 
Self-regulation of the film industry in conformity with the Production Code was 
the solution. The pressure was to come from the activity of institutional ethical 
leadership, the organization of Catholic Bishops. Thus it was no accident that the 
Legion of Decency was directed and principally located within the Catholic Church; 
and it was not by chance that the Episcopal Committee directed the pressure of 
the Legion toward supporting the film industry’s system of self-regulation accord- 
ing to the Production Code.*® 


Non-Catholics 


The Legion campaign was just getting under way when Bishop John 
F. Noll, a member of the Episcopal Committee, wrote: 


There exists a “Federal Motion Picture Council in America, Inc.,’”’ whose slogan 
is “Mobilize for wholesome motion pictures.” This Council is constituted almost 


7™Cf. Le cinéma, p. 234. This address was given Oct. 1, 1933, to a Catholic Charities 
convention in New York. The brief quotation given in our text may create the impression 
that the address was mainly negative, a diatribe against the motion pictures. Actually, the 
address was very positive, a call to Catholic Action, as is evident from this paragraph: 
“Catholics of America must show their zeal for every good work, for every holy crusade, 
sanctifying others by their example. In his individual life and in the life of the family, by 
his observance of the sanctity of the marriage state, by his zeal for the education of youth 
and by his generous cooperation in every movement to which he is called by his spiritual 
leaders, the true Catholic will respond to the invitation of Pius XI and thus render an 
inestimable contribution to the Church and to the nation. He will answer wholeheartedly 
the call of Catholic Action” (ibid., pp. 234-35). 

8 Facey, op. cit., p. 46. 
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entirely of non-Catholics, and as General Secretary, the Reverend William Scheafe 
Chase is soliciting Catholic cooperation for the passage of the Patman Bill—de- 
signed to secure Federal supervision of motion pictures “at the source of production, 
before they are filmed, and for the prohibition of blind and block booking. .. .” 

Within the writer’s own diocese Protestants of several cities have set Catholics 
an example by securing pledges from their people to remain away from the theatre 
until it desists from serving filth.® 


A few months later, after the activities of the Legion had caught 
the public eye, Archbishop John T. McNicholas, O.P., Chairman of 
the Episcopal Committee, wrote: 


It is very heartening to realize that an awakening is taking place. From all sec- 
tions of the country, from all groups—Protestant, Jew, and those affiliated with no 
organized religion, and from countless Catholics—comes the word that the move- 
ment against the immoral cinema was too long delayed. It has not been possible 
to acknowledge all the communications expressing this thought which were sent 
to the members of the Episcopal Committee. .. . 

Non-Catholic groups in every section, men of every profession have spoken 
words of encouragement and have expressed their wish to cooperate.!° 


Fr. Facey gives many details of non-Catholic cooperation not con- 
tained in the preceding episcopal statements. Having given these de- 
tails, he continues: 


... The New York Times, between June and November of the campaign year gave 
forty reports on Protestant activity, mentioning twenty-seven different groups or 
leaders of groups. An incomplete list compiled from the Times, America, and the 
diocesan reports to the Episcopal Committee, contains the names of fifty-four 
organizations of Protestant or Jewish churches, ministers and rabbis who coop- 
erated in securing pledges, or publicly announced their support of the Legion cam- 
paign. The organizations range from local ministerial groups, through city, state, 
and regional councils or federations of churches, to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

It is altogether impossible to give a numerical estimate of the effect of this ac- 
tivity upon the enrollment of the members in the Legion of Decency. Doctor 
Tippy, as head of the Department of Church and Social Service of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, announced at one stage of the cam- 
paign that Protestants were signing pledges sent out by his organization “by 
hundreds of thousands.’ 


Also included in Fr. Facey’s survey is the following impressive 
quotation from the Christian Century, a magazine that is certainly not 


° American Ecclesiastical Review 90 (1934) 367-68. 
10 Le cinéma, pp. 251, 254; American Ecclesiastical Review 91 (1934) 114, 117. 
" Facey, op. cit., p. 61. 
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noted for its favorable attitude toward Catholics and Catholic ac. 
tivities: 

It has been heartening to see the Protestant reaction to the launching of this 
Catholic crusade. Seldom has there been as clear an illustration of the essential 
unity of purpose of the religious bodies in the realm of social and moral action. .. . 
Thousands of Protestant ministers and laity . . . say: “Thank God that the Catho- 


lics are at last opening up on this foul thing as it deserves! What can we do to 
help?” 


Fr. Facey’s conclusion regarding non-Catholics and the Legion | 


pledge is: “There seems to be no reason to doubt the statement that 
Protestants signed by the hundreds of thousands. Whatever be their 


exact number, they represented a substantial contribution to the pres- | 


sure exerted by the Legion of Decency.” Later he observes that 


... the non-Catholic followers and their leaders encouraged the Catholic leaders 
and followers of the Legion to be vigorous and unyielding in the pursuit of their 
objectives, by demonstrating to this minority group that many others shared their 
aims. Furthermore, the non-Catholic support made it impossible for the industry 
to defy the Catholic demands, or to turn them aside with the expectation that the 
non-Catholic majority would refuse to support the Catholic minority." 


This last observation is of special pertinence. The extent of the non- 
Catholic cooperation and encouragement supplied clear evidence that 
the campaign to clean up the movies was not a matter of “Catholics 
against the world.” It was a crusade—that is the word used by the 
Christian Century and later by Pius XI—of decent people, whatever 
be their religious affiliations, to have decent motion-picture entertain- 
ment. And it may be said to the credit of non-Catholics that their own 
efforts toward this goal antedated the efforts of organized Catholic 
bodies. The Catholic contribution was that in the very structure of the 
Church there existed a power of mobilizing public opinion that no 
other religious or social group possessed. 


FUNCTIONING OF LEGION 
The Pledge 
“The sole purpose of the Legion,”’ said Archbishop McNicholas, “is 


to arouse millions of Americans to a consciousness of the dangers of 
salacious and immoral pictures and to take action against them.” To 


18 Christian Century, June 20, 1934, pp. 822 f.; quoted by Facey, op. cit., p. 61. 
8 Tbid., p. 62. 4 Tbid., p. 63. 
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accomplish this purpose, members were asked “‘to pledge themselves 
to stay away from all motion pictures that offend decency and the 
principles of Christian morality.’"* We have already noted how will- 
ingly and successfully non-Catholics cooperated in the initial drive for 
pledges. As regards Catholics, Fr. Facey’s estimate is: “With 95% 
probability, the number of Catholic pledges obtained lies somewhere 
within the fiducial limits of 7,000,000 and 9,000,000. Considering the 
nature of the data, it would be unsound procedure to be more precise 
than this.’’® 

The first pledge formula, which was issued in April, 1934, and which 
was used unchanged in almost all dioceses, was rather lengthy. Since 
it expresses some points that were later taken for granted, it may be 
of value to quote it here: 

id 


I wish to join the Legion of Decency, which condemns vile and unwholesome 
moving pictures. I unite with all who protest against them as a grave menace to 
youth, to home life, to country and to religion. 

I condemn absolutely those salacious motion pictures which, with other de- 
grading agencies, are corrupting public morals and promoting a sex mania in our 
land. 

I shall do all that I can to arouse public opinion against the portrayal of vice 
as a normal condition of affairs, and against depicting criminals of any class as 
heroes and heroines, presenting their filthy philosophy of life as something accepta- 
ble to decent men and women. 

I unite with all who condemn the display of suggestive advertisements on bill- 
boards, at theatre entrances, and the favorable notices given to immoral motion 
pictures. 

Considering these evils, I hereby promise to remain away from all motion 
pictures except those which do not offend decency and Christian morality. I 
promise further to secure as many members as possible for the Legion of Decency. 

I make this protest in a spirit of self-respect and with the conviction that the 
American public does not demand filthy pictures, but clean entertainment and 
educational features.” 


A shorter formula, which is in general use even at the present time, 
was adopted at the bishops’ meeting in November, 1934. The text is 
as follows: 


I condemn indecent and immoral pictures, and those which glorify crime and 
criminals. 


® Le cinéma, p. 250; American Ecclesiastical Review 91 (1934) 113. 
6 Facey, op. cit., p. 58. " Tbid., p. 144. 
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I promise to do all that I can to strengthen public opinion against the production 
of indecent and immoral films, and to unite with all who protest them. 

I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about pictures that are 
dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the Legion of Decency, I pledge my- 
self to remain away from them. I promise, further, to stay away altogether from 
places of amusement which show them as a matter of policy.!* 


There are, as we shall see later, obligations deriving from natural 
law itself concerning attendance at indecent motion pictures. But it 
seems appropriate even at this point to ask whether the taking of the 
pledge of the Legion adds any new obligation. We have seen private 
explanations to the effect that the pledge itself is a promise binding in 
conscience—in fact that it is a promise made to God and, in effect, a 
vow. This can hardly be squared with interpretations given by bishops 
when the Legion was inaugurated. For instance, Archbishop John 
Gregory Murray stated: “Everything contained in the pledge is a duty 
of conscience independently of the pledge and independently of mem- 
bership in the Legion of Decency.” And Archbishop Francis J. L. 
Beckman was even more explicit. “In the matter of the obligatory 
force of the pledge,” he said, “it may be stated in the instruction and 
to those who make inquiries, that it ...does not itself bind in con- 
science.’’! 

It seems, therefore, that the pledge does not per se add any new ob- 
ligation on those who take it. We say “per se” because, obviously, an 
individual who wishes to bind himself under pain of sin may do so. 
But this added obligation is not to be presumed. 


The Classifications 


When the Legion campaign was inaugurated and pledges were first 
obtained, there were no ratings of films such as we have now. More- 
over, the bishops themselves had serious doubts as to the advisability 
of sponsoring or encouraging such a measure. As Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas put it: 

The question most frequently asked is: What is to be done about Lists of Pic- 
tures? Shall we have Recommended, Non-Recommended, and Border-line Lists? 


If they are to be published, how much in advance of the showing of pictures can we 
have such lists? Bishops, priests, and laymen who have given much thought to this 


18 Tbid., p. 145. 19 For the quotations, cf. ibid., p. 147. 
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question are convinced that lists should not be published with the approval either 
of bishops or priests, for the simple reason that approbation would have to be given 
to them on the authority of others. It is a matter for the general conference of 
Bishops meeting in Washington, November, 1934, to recommend whether or not 
lists are to be published; and whether they are to provide for their publication or 
not. All are not in agreement, especially considering the question from a practical 
standpoint about the advisability of publishing black lists. There is no doubt that 
the great anxiety of bishops and priests is to keep their people away from evil 
pictures. They have the obligation of instructing them to avoid the proximate 
occasion of sin. There is no difficulty from the standpoint of moral principles of pub- 
lishing black lists. There is, however, the practical question: Does the black- 
listing of pictures bring people to see them in greater numbers, thereby making 
them more successful financially? The answer must be sought in the study of black- 
listed pictures and in the box office receipts.” 


This is a clear, forthright statement of a delicate problem that was 
actually solved in a very informal manner. For some years the Inter- 
national Federation of Catholic Alumnae had been publishing reviews 
of “recommended”’ pictures, lists which simply ignored objectionable 
pictures. Early in the Legion campaign a Detroit group began to pub- 
lish a list of “condemned” films. And the Queen’s Work began listing 
five “condemned” pictures each month. Meanwhile the Chicago di- 
ocesan group that was functioning under the supervision of Fr. Fitz- 
George Dinneen, S.J., began to publish more or less complete classifi- 
cations of all the feature films in circulation at the time. Soon both the 
Queen’s Work and the Detroit group, as well as many diocesan papers, 
began to use the Chicago list. At their November, 1934 meeting, the 
bishops recommended this list, but kept their recommendation on the 
level of “informal” and “unofficial.” 

Within two years the Chicago group had ceased to function and the 
reviewers of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae had 
begun to publish not only lists of endorsed pictures but also lists of 
objectionable films. This latter group became the “official” reviewers 
for the Legion, under the direction of a permanent executive secretary 
from the Archdiocese of New York, who was directly responsible to 
the Episcopal Committee. 

At the time when Fr. Facey made his exhaustive study of the Le- 
gion, there were between sixty and one hundred reviewers, some 


* Le cinéma, p. 255; American Ecclesiastical Review 91 (1934) 117-18. 
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veterans, some recruits. To help in making their estimates, they used 
Martin Quigley’s book, Decency in Motion Pictures (which, as we have 
said, contains the Production Code), and two publications of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference: How to Judge the Morality of 
Motion Pictures and The Morals of the Screen.” Besides the reviewers, 
there was a committee of consultors, made up of sixteen priests and 
thirteen laymen. When the reviewers had doubts about the proper 
classification of a picture, the matter was referred to the consultors, 
who would then review the film themselves. The final decision on the 
rating was left to the executive secretary. The utmost care was taken 
whenever there was question of condemning a picture. 

The foregoing is but a brief sketch of the history of reviewing boards 
and the method of making classifications. That this method is essen- 
tially unchanged today is apparent from the following account given 
in a recent Legion publication: 


The Legion of Decency reviews and classifies entertainment motion pictures 
solely from the viewpoint of morality and decency. The review work is in the hands 
of the Motion Picture Department of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae which was selected by the Bishops as the official reviewing group for the 
Legion. These graduates of Catholic high schools and colleges, trained in the work 





of reviewing motion pictures, are complemented in certain cases by a Board of | 


Consultors composed of priests and laymen. The reviewers, through the coopera- 
tion of the motion picture companies, see films before they are released. Reports on 
the moral content of the pictures are made on printed ballots which are processed 
by the executive staff of the Legion. Classification of films is then made into one of 
the following categories: 

A-I—Morally Unobjectionable for General Patronage. These films are con- 
sidered to contain no material which would be morally dangerous to the average 
motion picture audience, adults and children alike. 

A-II—Morally Unobjectionable for Adults. These are films which in themselves 
are morally harmless but which, because of subject matter or treatment, require 
maturity and experience if one is to witness them without danger of moral harm. 
While no definite age limit can be established for this group, the judgment of par- 
ents, pastors and teacher would be helpful in determining the decision in individual 
cases. 

B—Morally Objectionable in Part for All. Films in this category are considered 
to contain elements dangerous to Christian and traditional moral standards. 


1 The Morals of the Screen, by Richard Dana Skinner, was first published as an article 
in the Catholic Educational Review, Oct., 1935. Fr. Facey gives a thorough analysis of this, 
as well as of How to Judge the Morality of Motion Pictures; cf. Facey, op. cit., pp. 86-90. 
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C—Condemned. Condemned films are considered to be those which because 
of theme or treatment are what has been described as “‘positively bad,” by Pope 
Pius XI in the Encyclical “Vigilanti Cura.” 

A Separate Classification is given to some films which, while not morally offen- 
sive, require some analysis and explanation as a protection to the uninformed 
against wrong interpretations and false conclusions. 

It is to be noted that in deciding the ratings of the films no consideration is 
given to artistic, technical or dramatic values. Only moral content is weighed.” 


Meaning of the Classifications 


The statement concerning the meaning of the various classifications 
is of somewhat recent origin. It seems that from the beginning the 
concept of the C film presented very little difficulty, although, of 
course, there have been problems in judging some of the films because 
the designation of completely condemned has usually depended not on 
a single reason but on a complexus of reasons. 

The case is different with B films. It has never been easy even to 
define them, as is apparent from Fr. Facey’s careful study of the 
question. He shows that from the beginning B represented a residual 
category, including films that did not certainly belong in either the 
“condemned”’ or the “unobjectionable’’ classes and that ranged all the 
way from very slightly objectionable to almost condemned. 

This difficulty of defining B films is further illustrated by the chang- 
ing captions and descriptions that appeared on the early listings. For 
instance, the original Chicago listing announced: “Pictures in this 
group are considered more or less objectionable in spots because of 
their possible suggestiveness or vulgarity or sophistication or lack of 
modesty. Neither approved nor forbidden, but for adults only.” Then 
followed a series of changes: “Accepted with reservation.” “Not rec- 
ommended. Pictures in this classification are neither recommended 
nor are they condemned because partly unsatisfactory either in sub- 
ject matter or treatment.” “Not recommended. Pictures in this classi- 
fication are adjudged to be unsatisfactory in part either because of the 
subject matter or the treatment.” “Disapproved for youth with a word 


" Motion Pictures Classified by National Legion of Decency, February, 1936—November, 
1955 (New York, 1955) pp. ix-x. The explanation quoted in our text is also published 
regularly in Catholic Preview of Entertainment. This magazine, which began in November, 
1956, deserves high commendation, especially because its reviews stress recommended 
pictures. 
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of caution even for adults.” And finaily, in early 1936, and from then 
till the present time: “Objectionable in part.”’* 

We have presented the foregoing material about the difficulties of 
classifying and describing B pictures not only because it is interesting 
history but also and éspecially because we think it should make one 
very cautious about formulating any general statement concerning the 
morality of attending B pictures. Because of the wide range of the 
objectionableness, a moral estimate can hardly be made without con- 
sidering the individual picture and the individual person who attends 
the picture. And we might add here that the very circumspect way in 
which the Legion itself describes the A-II pictures suggests the same 
caution when one is speaking of the morality of attendance at such 
pictures by young people. The individual case must be decided, as the 
Legion statement very wisely has it. 


Success of the Legion 


In the statement issued at the June 21, 1934 meeting of the Episco- 
pal Committee on Motion Pictures, the bishops announced that, as a 
result of the cooperation of Catholics and non-Catholics in the Legion 
movement, the motion-picture theaters had suffered a severe curtail- 
ment of patronage. Because of this curtailment, the producers were 
willing to take some new measure to make the Production Code work. 
It was Martin Quigley’s conviction that effective administration of 
the Code would bring about the desired result of elevating the moral 
standards of the pictures; and the bishops evidently concurred in this. 
In their statement they said: “The committee believes that the pro- 
duction code, if given adequate enforcement, will materially and 
constructively influence the character of screen entertainment. Hence 
it is disposed to render encouragement and co-operation to these ef- 
forts, which it hopes will achieve the desired results.’ 

Two years later, in his Encyclical Vigilanti cura, Pope Pius XI 


% Cf. Facey, op. cit., p. 162. It might also be observed that many countries have more 
detailed classifications than ours—e.g., “adults” are distinguished from “adults with fully 
formed judgment”; and pictures are approved for adults “with reservations,” “with serious 
reservations,” and so forth. It would be interesting to know how some of these subdivi- 
sions would be classified in the United States. For the various classifications according to 
countries, see Le cinéma, pp. 494 ff. 

* Cf. Our Bishops Speak (Milwaukee, 1952) p. 204. 
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praised the Legion of Decency and all who had cooperated in its 
inauguration. He then added: 


It is an exceedingly great comfort to Us to note the outstanding success of the 
crusade. Because of your vigilance and because of the pressure which has been 
brought to bear by public opinion, the motion picture has shown improvement from 
the moral standpoint: crime and vice are portrayed less frequently; sin no longer 
is so openly approved or acclaimed; false ideals of life no longer are presented in so 
flagrant a manner to the impressionable minds of youth. 

Although in certain quarters it was predicted that artistic values in the motion 
picture would be impaired seriously by the reform insisted upon by the “Legion of 
Decency,”’ it appears quite the contrary happened and the “Legion of Decency” 
has given no little impetus to efforts to advance the cinema on the road to noble 
artistic significance by directing it towards the production of classic masterpieces 
as well as of original creations of uncommon worth. 

Nor have financial investments in the industry suffered, as was foretold gratui- 
tously by many. Those who stayed away from the motion picture theatre because 
it outraged morality are patronizing it now that they are able to enjoy clean films 
which are not offensive to good morals or dangerous to Christian virtue.”® 


Mr. Quigley stressed the same ideas. The work of Joseph I. Breen 
and his assistants in Code Administration soon brought about better 
pictures, both morally and artistically, as well as greater attendance 
at the movies. Similar judgments were expressed by many film critics 
cited by Fr. Facey. Since his references may not be readily available, 
it seems advisable to cite some of them here.** For instance, in the 
New York Times, December 16, 1934, a critic wrote: 


The Legion of Decency has exerted a profound influence upon the activities of 
the film city, and it has performed a service to filmgoers everywhere by crippling 


% Le cinéma, p. 445. This translation, which seems to be in some sense “official,” is 
certainly not literal; cf. AAS 28 (1936) 253. 

** The quotations are taken from Facey, op. cit., pp. 176-77. Lest we give the impression 
that there was only one side to this picture, we might add that, even though the reactions 
to the Legion were generally favorable, there were not a few who looked with apprehension 
on the work of the Legion and with dissatisfaction on the Production Code, which the 
Legion was supporting. The main difficulties were fear of a growing intolerance with the 
films and dissatisfaction with the provisions of the Code that prevented the treatment of 
various social themes. As we know now (1957), hostility has increased in recent years and 
there is danger of losing much of the non-Catholic cooperation that was so important in 
making the Legion a success. But there are still strong supporters among secular critics. 
When the Code revision was announced, Raymond Moley took occasion to defend both the 
Church and the Production Code. “The Catholic Church,” he wrote, “has had a vital part 
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the manufacture of such feeble-minded delicatessen as “All of Me,’ “Born to be 
Bad,” “Enlighten Thy Daughter,” “The Life of Vergie Winters,” ‘“Limehous 
Blues,”’ and a number of others which will hurt nobody by their presence on the 
Legion’s blacklist. Since Joseph Breen’s board of control began to operate last 
summer there has been an obvious improvement in themes and a noticeable dim- 
inution in the kind of appalling cheapness and unintelligence which filmgoers 
deplore without regard to private allegiance of faith or creed. 


A short time later, a report from Hollywood acknowledged that 
“better pictures, morally and artistically, have been made since regu- 
lation began than in many years before.” And ten years after the 
Legion had begun to function, film critic Hedda Hopper observed that 
the Legion had “saved our industry,” and another critic, Jimmie Fid- 
ler, wrote: “I am neither a Catholic nor an advocate for the censorship 
of motion pictures, but I doff my bonnet to the Legion of Decency 
and give it credit for a good job, well done. Not only has it imposed 
an effective check rein on salacious pictures, it has also done much to 
raise the artistic level of all films.” 

In terms of the pictures themselves, a good indication of the success 
of the Legion has been the almost negligible number of C films made 
by the major producers in the United States. On the other hand, the 
percentage of B films has consistently increased. After studying this 
trend toward more B pictures, Fr. Facey wrote: “It is impossible to 
discover whether the increase in the proportion of ‘B’ pictures in re- 
cent years reflects a drop in the intensity of Legion pressure, or a 
relaxation in the efficiency of the Production Code Administration, or 
a change toward greater severity in the judgments of the Legion re- 
viewers.’’”” 

Fr. Facey’s appraisal concerned the trend up to 1944. Since then, 
the percentage of B films has very significantly increased.?* Perhaps, 





in the 35 years’ revolution which transformed a rowdy and tasteless film world into an 
orderly, self-regulated industry. . . . The limitations of the code have in countless instances 
brought out the best in producers, directors, and actors” (“The Code and the Church,” 
Newsweek, Jan. 7, 1957, p. 72). 

™ Facey, op. cit., p. 164. 

8 The period of first published percentages of the Legion ratings covered Feb., 1936, 
to Nov., 1937. Since then, they have been published annually; hence, we can now see até 
glance the percentages from 1937 to 1956. The percentages (without fractions) of B films 
over this twenty-year period are: 8, 6, 9, 9, 9, 9, 12, 11, 11, 15, 15, 18, 20, 22, 19, 17, 23, 
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of the possible reasons he assigns for the increase, the main one has 
been the growing inefficiency of the Production Code Administration; 
and this inefficiency might, in turn, have stemmed from a need of 
clarifying the Code itself. At any rate, the Production Code has been 
revised, and the revision was accepted by the board of directors of the 
Motion Picture Association of America in December, 1956.” 


The Revised Code 


It would be impossible for us to give here all the differences between 
the old and the revised Codes; but a few examples may be useful. The 
old Code forbade the treatment of miscegenation; the revision has 
nothing explicit on this subject. On the other hand, the first Code had 
nothing explicit about blasphemy, whereas the new Code states: 
“Blasphemy is forbidden. Reference to the Deity, God, Lord, Jesus, 
Christ, shall not be irreverent.” The old Code said nothing about 
mercy killing; the new Code provides: “Mercy killing shall never be 
made to seem right or permissible.” The first Code forbade the treat- 


| ment of white slavery; the revision is not so absolute. ‘““The methods 


” 


and techniques of prostitution and white slavery,’”’ says the revised 
Code, “shall never be presented in detail, nor shall the subjects be 
presented unless shown in contrast to right standards of behavior. 
Brothels in any clear identification as such may not be shown.” 

As regards the use of vulgar expressions, profanity, and words that 
would be offensive to people of certain nationalities or races, the new 
Code is much more detailed than the old and gives concrete examples 
of the kinds of words and expressions that are to be avoided. Also more 
specific is its prohibition of certain types of kisses. 

One difference between the two editions of the Code that has been 
mentioned often in the press concerns the illicit drug traffic. The first 





22, 33, 24. Cf. Legion of Decency Films Reviewed, October, 1955—October, 1956 (New York, 
1956). During this same period, the Legion classified a total of approximately 9700 films. 
Of these, more than 8100 are A pictures, and only 144 are in the C class. By far the greater 
number of C films are foreign, and a fair percentage of the B films are also foreign. 

® The Motion Picture Production Code, published in brochure form, December, 1956, by 
the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., Washington, D.C., New York, and 
Los Angeles. 
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Code simply outlawed this topic. The revised Code modifies this 
provision as follows: 


Drug addiction or the illicit traffic in addiction-producing drugs shall not be 
shown if the portrayal: 

(a) Tends in any manner to encourage, stimulate or justify the use of such 
drugs; or 

(b) Stresses, visually or by dialogue, their temporarily attractive effects; or 

(c) Suggests that the drug habit may be quickly or easily broken; or 

(d) Shows details of drug procurement or of the taking of drugs in any manner; 
or 

(e) Emphasizes the profits of the drug traffic; or 

(f) Involves children who are shown knowingly to use or traffic in drugs. 


These few examples of the differences between the old and revised 
versions of the Code should help to understand an important distinc- 
tion made by Martin Quigley.*® He has pointed out that the original 
Code really consisted of two distinct kinds of subject matter: moral 
provisions and matters of policy. In his opinion, the basic moral 
principles and provisions of the original Code are not only retained in 
the revision but have been better defined and set forth in a more 
logical order. The changes have concerned the matters of policy. We 


have made a careful comparison of the old and the revised versions of | 


the Code, and we agree with Mr. Quigley. It is true, as many writers 
have pointed out, that the changes in matters of policy allow a wider 
discretionary power to the producers and to the Code Administration 
concerning the treatment of certain subjects, and that this power 
might be abused. Nevertheless, in themselves the changes seem to be 
an improvement. Whether they will lead to abuses is to be seen. 


STATEMENTS OF THE HOLY SEE AND AMERICAN BISHOPS 


In the preceding sections of this article we have referred frequently 
to official ecclesiastical statements relative to the motion pictures. It 
remains for us to supplement these by further references to pertinent 
ecclesiastical documents. Obviously, we cannot do this with any degree 
of completeness; we must, of necessity, be selective. In making the 

% See his excellent editorial, “The Code Revision,” in Motion Picture Herald, Dec. 22, 
1956, p. 7. According to an NCWC news report, Bishop William A. Scully, Chairman of the 


Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures, also stated that the Code was not changed 
radically, and he expressed pleasure over this (cf. Eastern Kansas Register, Dec. 21, 1956). 
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selection, we shall confine ourselves for the most part to the book pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the Pontifical Commission for the 
Cinema, the Radio, and Television, Le cinéma dans l’enseignement de 
Péglise." And even in using this valuable book, we must be carefully 
selective. Our purpose is to survey, and in some instances to quote from, 
those documents which seem to be most helpful in formulating a con- 
cluding statement concerning the proper attitude toward attendance at 
motion pictures, and in particular the proper conduct relative to our 
National Legion of Decency. 


Vigilanti cura 


Both Pius XI and Pius XII made many brief statements concerning 
motion pictures. Undoubtedly, however, the document of supreme 
importance in the reign of Pius XI is the Encyclical Vigilanti cura,® 
which is a sort of magna carta of the Church’s position relative to 
morality in motion pictures. And with equal certainty one can say that 
the complete teaching of Pius XII is contained in the two allocutions 
delivered in 1955, the general topic of which is “The Ideal Film.’ In 
fact, the Pontifical Commission itself has said that these two allocu- 
tions are “‘an illuminating synthesis of the vast and providential teach- 
ing of the Church” relative to the motion pictures. One who is familiar 
with these documents will have a complete and profound knowledge of 
the teaching of the two most recent popes on the subject of motion 
pictures. 

The Vigilanti cura is addressed to the local ordinaries of the whole 
world, and particularly to the hierarchy of the United States. It begins 
by expressing appreciation of the crusade launched against the abuses 
of motion pictures in the United States and entrusted in a special man- 
ner to the Legion of Decency. The early part of the Encyclical refers 

Cf. supra, n. 3. 

® June 29, 1936; AAS 28 (1936) 249-63. Le.cinéma contains the Latin text (pp. 23-42) 
and translations in German, English, Spanish, French, and Italian (pp. 433-81). As we 
have previously indicated, the translations are not always literal. 

® June 21, 1955, and Oct. 28, 1955; AAS 47 (1955) 501-12, 816-29. Both allocutions 
were given in Italian. Le cinéma (pp. vi-Ixxxvii) gives both Italian and French. English 
versions in The Pope Speaks 2 (1955) 101-12; 351-63. The Pope Speaks has also reprinted 
the talks in pamphlet form. Unless otherwise indicated, our English quotations from the 


ilocutions will be taken from this reprint. 
* Le cinéma, p. iv. 
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to previous papal statements that exemplify two aspects of motion 


pictures: first, the evil that they have actually done, and secondly, | 


their power for good. These two elements, the negative and positive 
potentialities of motion pictures, should be carefully noted, because 
reference to them occurs again and again in the statements of the Holy 
See. As the Vigilanti cura later puts it: 


Everyone knows what damage is done to the soul by bad motion pictures. They | 


are occasions of sin; they seduce young people along the ways of evil by glorifying 
the passions; they show life under a false light; they cloud ideals; they destroy pure 
love, respect for marriage and affection for the family. They are capable also of 
creating prejudices among individuals, misunderstandings among nations, among 
social classes, and among entire races. 

On the other hand, good motion pictures are capable of exercising a profoundly 
moral influence upon those who see them. In addition to affording recreation, they 
are able to arouse noble ideals of life, to communicate valuable conceptions, to 
impart better knowledge of the history and beauties of the fatherland and other 
countries, to present truth and virtue under attractive forms, to create at least 
the flavor of understanding among nations, social classes and races, to champion 
the cause of justice, to give new life to the claims of virtue, to contribute positively 
to the genesis of a just social order in the world.*® 


A practical conclusion drawn from his analysis of the twofold power 
of the movies is expressed by Pius XI in this exhortation to the bishops: 


The bishops of the whole world will take care to make clear to leaders of the 
motion picture industry that the force of a power of such universality as the cinema 
can be directed with great utility to the highest ends of individual and social im- 
provement. Why, indeed, should there be a question of merely avoiding evil? Why 
should the motion picture simply be a means of diversion and light relaxation to 
occupy an idle hour? With its magnificent power, it can and must be a light and 
a positive guide to what is good.** 


This passage, together with many other statements in the Encyclical, 
might be said to furnish the core of the celebrated allocutions to be 
given almost twenty years later by Pius XII. It points up the fact that 
the Church’s objective as regards films is twofold: to promote the good 
and to eliminate the bad. It is true that isolated parts of the Vigilank 


% Ibid., p. 447; AAS 28 (1936) 255-56. In the subsequent references to the Vigileni 
cura, we shall give only the page numbers of AAS. 
% Le cinéma, p. 449; AAS, p. 260. 
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pletely negative: to avoid evil; but even in these parts an examination 
of the complete context shows that this is only one aspect of the matter. 
Thus, when Pius XI, in the concluding section of the Encyclical, gives 
practical directives to the bishops of the world, he recommends that 
they get their people to make a pledge similar to that of the Legion 
of Decency, that is, a promise “to stay away from motion pictures 
that are offensive to truth and Christian morality.’’*” Here the nega- 
tive objective is stressed; yet when the Pope directs that there should 
be a national office for classifying films, he says that this office should 
“promote good motion pictures, classify others and bring this judgment 
to the knowledge of the priests and the faithful.’ 

The general tenor of the Vigilanti cura, of course, is that something 
must be done to attain the twofold objective, and particularly that 
the faith and morals of the people must be protected. It seems advis- 
able to specify here, however, the passages in which the Pope explicitly 
refers to obligations. In one place he mentions that bishops are “under 
obligation to interest themselves in every form of decent and healthy 
recreation because they are responsible before God for the moral welfare 
of their people, even during their leisure.”’** In another place he states 


that it is 


the duty of the bishops of the entire world to unite in vigilance over this universal 
and potent form of entertainment and instruction, to the end that they may be 
able to place a ban on bad motion pictures because they are an offense to moral 
and religious sentiment and because they are in opposition to the Christian spirit 
and to its ethical principles. . . . This is an obligation which binds not only bishops, 
but also the faithful, and all decent men who are solicitous for the decorum and 
moral health of the family, the nation and human society in general.” 


And parents have a special duty in this matter." 


” Le cinéma, p. 449; AAS, p. 260. 

* Le cinéma, p. 450; AAS, p. 261 (italics in text are ours). 

* Le cinéma, p. 449; AAS, p. 259. 

” Le cinéma, p. 448; AAS, p. 258. 

“ The Latin text (AAS, p. 260) reads: “patrum matrumque familias, qui peculiari hac 
in causa obstringuntur officio.” The English version in Le cinéma, p. 449, is: “fathers and 
mothers of families who are conscious of their grave responsibility.” Of all the translations, 
only the French is an accurate rendition of the Latin. 
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The Ideal Film 


Similar ideas of private and public responsibility were enunciated 





by Pius XII in his allocutions on the ideal film, but in a somewhat dif. 
ferent manner. “It would certainly be desirable,” he said, “‘to have all 


to 
tio 


\ 


men of good will join together to fight against corrupting films, } tr, 


wherever they are shown, with all the legal and moral means in their 
power.” Yet, since private initiative is not enough in this matter, he | 
added: “If the civil and moral heritage of the nation and of the family 
is to be effectively protected in the face of this attack, then public 
authority is only doing its duty when it steps in, in the proper way, te 
ban completely, or control influences that are really dangerous.” 

The foregoing remarks were in the first of the two allocutions. In the 
introduction to the second address the Pope said: 


To some, faced with the grave problems which harass the present age, and which 
certainly invite Our most earnest solicitude, this question of the cinema might ap- 
pear a subject of minor importance, and one not deserving the special attention 
which We pay to it. 

Certainly it seems that the cinema, being by nature an art and a diversion, 
ought to remain confined, as it were, to the fringes of life, governed, of course, by 
the common laws which regulate ordinary human activities. 

But since, in fact, it has become for the present generation a spiritual and moral 
problem of enormous importance, it cannot be passed over by those who have at 
heart the fate of the greater part of mankind and of its future. Above all, then, it 
cannot be neglected by the Church... .“ 


Like the Vigilanti cura, the.allocutions on the ideal film bring out 
both the negative and the positive potentialities of the motion picture. 
But the stress is almost entirely on the positive—so much so that it 
might be called a very complete and detailed portrait of what films 
would be, should producers not merely avoid the faults specified by 
the Production Code but concentrate on exemplifying its positive 
provisions. Thus, says the Pope, the ideal film should show respect for 
the dignity of man, should manifest an understanding of man’s trials 
and problems, should portray the family and the state in such a ways 

“TPS reprint, p. 6; AAS 47 (1955) 506. Subsequent references to the allocutions wil 
give only the page numbers of this volume of AAS. 

“TPS reprint, p. 6; AAS, p. 506. 

“Quoted from the introduction to Legion of Decency Films Reviewed, October 1955- 
October 1956; AAS, pp. 816-17. 
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to preserve reverence and respect for these essential natural institu- 
nciated | tions. The portrayal of moral evil is not outside the scope of the ideal 
nat dif- | gm; yet such evil should not be shown at all to those who have not the 
‘ave all | power to resist it; when showed to others, it should be seriously por- 
; films, ) trayed, without approval, and not in a manner that encourages imita- 
in their _ tion. Religious themes are also valid material, from both the artistic 
tter, he | and the moral points of view—although there are many difficulties. 
family ne of these difficulties concerns the “portrayal side by side of different 
public | forms of religious belief.” On this point the Pope said significantly: 


way,te| . 
m8 }  Inevery case, whether films of an instructive nature are handled, or the intention 


In th is to offer the spectators the drama of struggle between two lives religiously different 
> An Me in their orientation, there is need of considerable finesse and depth of religious 
sentiment and human tact, in order not to offend and profane what men hold sacred 
(even though they be motivated by objectively erroneous thoughts and feelings).** 





1d which | 
light >| Another difficulty—and the context here concerns the treatment of 
"tentist | the Catholic Church in motion pictures—has to do with the portrayal 
iversion, § of the faults of ecclesiastical persons. On this point, too, it will be best to 
uurse, by | give the exact words of the Holy Father: 


id moral} It is not impossible that historical motives, demands of plot, or even sober 
have at | realism make it necessary to present failures and defects of ecclesiastical persons, 
then, it } of their characters and perhaps also failures in the performance of their office. In 
such cases, however, let the distinction between institution and person, between 
person and office, be made clear to the spectator.** 

ing out 
icture. Other Statements of Holy See 

that it} The foregoing are the principal papal documents on motion pictures. 
ut films | Besides these the documents of greatest pertinence for our present 
fied by study are the letters written periodically by the Papal Secretariate of 
positive F State to the conventions of the International Catholic Office of Motion 
pect for Pictures. In general, these letters repeatedly stress the following points: 
s trial f the need of having a national office for the classification of films; the 
way 4 } purposes of such classifications are to promote films that are artistically 
tions wil § ‘2d morally good and to keep people away from those that are morally 
dangerous; the authority of the classifications and the duty of the 


= faithful to know them, follow them, and inform others about them; the 


“TPS reprint, p. 21; AAS, p. 822. 46 TPS reprint, p. 26; AAS, p. 829. 
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consequent need of care by the reviewers; and the desirability of ed. | 
ucating people so that they will have the proper critical sense. 

Of these various letters, perhaps the most interesting to theologians 
is the letter written by His Excellency Msgr. J. B. Montini, Pro- 
Secretary of State, to Msgr. Albin Galletto. Here are some especially 
pertinent excerpts from the letter: 


It is indeed a fact that too many Christians in these days are frequenting motion 
picture theatres without being sufficiently informed as to the religious and moral 
quality of the films being shown; and there are even some who do not seem to have 
any consciousness of their duty in this matter. The young people, above all, are 
not, as a general rule, sufficiently protected against the seductive attraction of the 
films. This is a situation which justly gives cause for concern to responsible pastors, 
and normally the national office is the technical organ through whose means the 
bishops will be able to exercise the vigilance incumbent upon them in a particularly 
delicate section of their pastoral charge. Consequently, in so far as the national 
offices have received an explicit mandate from the hierarchy, there is no doubt as 
to the normative character of the moral judgments that they make in regard to 
films. The faithful, in consequence, have the duty to learn what these judgments 
are and to make their conduct conform with them. 

This shows what great prudence and what careful rectitude ought to govern the 
action of the Commissions charged with the moral classification of films for an 
entire country... . 

This classification is at once a work of preservation and of education of the 
faithful; its primary aim is to give an objective judgment on the moral value of | 
the film itself. Just as it is desirable that a product morally recommendable should 
be of real value technically, so too, on the other hand, must one in equal measure 
guard against all weakness towards.a film which might be recommended by its 
technical value or the interest of its subject-matter, but which would call for grave 
reservations from the moral or the religious viewpoint. Possibly the judging Com- 
missions should sometimes be warned against that temptation. 

In order to give this classification the required gradations, one must undoubtedly 
take into account also the different categories of spectators. But there again one 
must be very careful to remember that it is not a question of giving a judgment for 
a restricted group of forewarned faithful; the motion picture theatres are open to 
all, and what might be beneficial for a well-instructed Christian or generally speak- 
ing for a mind accustomed to healthy criticism, might on the contrary be in danger 
of doing harm to the general public which throngs the theatres each evening. The 
point of view of the common good prevails therefore over every particular view- 
point; and that is all the more true when one bears in mind the persevering action 
that is required in order to influence public opinion and production itself. 

Finally one must not lose sight of the fact that normally this moral classification 
of films ought to contribute towards educating the judgment of Christians. This, 
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| like any other education, implies a progressive refining of the moral sense, a positive 


search for the higher values and a growing delicacy of appreciation.” 


In the preceding letter the point of greatest interest to theologians— 
and already much discussed by them—is the statement about the 
“normative character” of the classifications and the consequent duty 
of the faithful to know them and to conform to them. Because of its 
interest and importance it seems advisable to indicate here some similar 
statements. A year before Msgr. Montini’s letter, an instruction of the 
Congregation of Religious declared that the judgments of the national 
offices for classifying films are the norms that hold for everyone, “‘and 
the faithful ought to conform to them, not only to avoid occasions of 
sin, but also to take a position against immoral films and to induce the 
motion picture industry to improve its productions.’’* Almost identical 
words were used a short time later by the President of the Pontifical 
Commission for the Cinema.*® Finally, a year after Msgr. Montini’s 
letter, the new Substitute Secretary of State, Msgr. A. Dell’Acqua, 
reaffirmed what Msgr. Montini had said and added that, besides this 
personal obligation, Christians have the unquestionable duty of doing 
what they can to see that these moral classifications are known by 
others. 5° 

The mention of Msgr. Dell’Acqua affords us the opportunity of con- 
cluding this section on a note that is as important as it is positive. In a 
recent letter to the President of the International Film Office he was 
even more explicit than his predecessor had been in pointing to the 
educational purpose and value of the classifications. To this end he 
encouraged the founding of groups in schools as well as in adult circles 
which would concern themselves with a proper evaluation of the moral 
tone of movies. Thus, there would be a needed and important devel- 
opment of critical ability among the people and a more profound under- 
standing of the classifications themselves.*! 


“Cf. Le cinéma, pp. 108-9. “Jbid.,p.97. Ibid., p. 105. 

” Ibid., p. 112. It may be well to note here that the question of duty will be treated 
ina later section of this article. 

" NCWC news despatch, Jan. 13, 1957. This letter was to those who attended the eighth 
series of International Study Days of the International Catholic Film Office. The meeting 
was held in Havana, January 4-7. The general theme of the meeting was the formation of 
tducational groups among the laity and in seminaries. One result of the meeting was a 
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The American Hierarchy 


Le cinéma dans l’enseignemeni de l’église contains documents from 
hierarchies in almost all parts of the world. We restrict ourselves here 
to the twenty-two statements of the hierarchy of the United States, 
Of these statements, the first eleven were made prior to, or at the time 
of, the organization of the Legion of Decency. It seems that we have 
already given a sufficient sampling of these episcopal declarations; but 
we should like to make a few pertinent observations. The general tenor 
of the statements was that the moral tone of the movies was very low, 
a source of very serious danger to souls, especially to the young. It 
would be a mistake, however, to use these early documents as a basis 
for a factual judgment of the movies today, because the bishops them- 
selves in subsequent statements have concurred with the judgment of 
secular critics previously cited that the moral tone of the movies has 
vastly improved. It is true that they have made this declaration with 
occasional reservations and that they have several tim~s denounced 


the industry for trends back to the objectionable. Despite this, how- , 


ever, there seems to be no doubt about their agreement on the general 
thesis that the moral character of the movies has very noticeably im- 
proved since the Legion crusade got under way.” 

Another point to be kept in mind in reading both the early and sub- 
sequent documents is that many of them were cast in an oratorical 
setting. Their purpose was not to teach in the quiet, clear method of 
the catechism, but to arouse the people to take an active part in the 
Legion crusade. Because of this setting, the documents occasionally 





practical and inspirational article by Bishop William A. Scully, “The Movies: A Positive 
Plan,” America, March 30, 1957, pp. 726-27. More will be said about Bishop Scully’s plan 
in the concluding section of this article. 

8 Archbishop Edward D. Howard wrote in 1947: “During recent years, the Legion of 
Decency has accomplished most gratifying results; lately, however, there have been in- 
creased evidences of reprehensible tendencies on the part of some producers to defy the 
norms of public morality and to return to former methods of increasing attendance at 
moving pictures—irrespective of the effects which debasing films produce.” In 195), 
Bishop Michael J. Ready, then episcopal chairman, wrote: “There is no longer a question 
in the minds of our fellow citizens that the moral tone of motion pictures has been greatly 
improved since the National Legion of Decency was established by the Bishops of the 
United States.” But he added later: “So long as responsible leaders of the film industry 
will not manifest a constant and willing spirit to produce pictures which follow the norms 
of Christian morality, the work of the National Legion of Decency must continue.” Cf. 
Le cinéma, pp. 300, 306, 307. Other examples of the bishops’ commendations and qualifi- 
tions are given in various parts of our text. 
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contain what may be called “oratorical exaggeration.’”’ However, we 

mention this not to to criticise these documents; rather, we criticise 

those writers, counselors, and preachers who tend to ignore this ora- 

torical quality when speaking of obligations under pain of sin. To 
, illustrate what we mean by oratorical exaggeration, we might recall 
that in the early days of the Legion campaign the statement was made 
more than once that one hour in the darkness of a movie theater was 
sufficient to destroy the good effects of many years of Catholic educa- 
tion. This statement, if taken literally, seems to be just as much a 
reflection on Catholic education as it is a condemnation of movie im- 
morality. Another example is a pastoral letter issued thirteen years 
after the Legion campaign was launched. This letter portrays 
Hollywood in just as strong words as any of the early documents; yet 
the interesting fact is that the four years previous to the issuance of 
the letter present a rather encouraging picture of the movie situation. 
As regards C pictures, these were the four best years listed in the Legion 
record of classifications; in two of the years there were no C pictures, 
in each of the other two there were only three C films—a total per- 
centage of approximately .35. Moreover, slightly more than 85% of the 
pictures classified during these four years were rated A. If we consider 
that these figures represent not only Hollywood productions but 
foreign films as well (which have been consistently worse than Amer- 
ican films), it seems that one is justified in considering the episcopal 
excoriation of Hollywood as partly oratorical exaggeration. 

Le cinéma, as we have previously mentioned, contains eleven epis- 
copal documents which were issued subsequent to the launching of the 
legion campaign. One of these, a Communion-breakfast address, deals 
with a number of points which, though very practical, have no special 
pertinence here. Four of the documents are statements by the Epis- 
copal Committee. The first of these was issued on November 13, 1940, 
and was occasioned, no doubt, by the first signs of a new trend toward 
objectionable pictures.** The complete statement reads: 


While in the recent past it has been our pleasure to note the efforts which cinema 
woducers have made to improve the moral character of motion picture entertain- 


® During the year ending with Nov., 1939, the films classified by the Legion included 
% B pictures and 1.67% C pictures. In the following year, B pictures were again 9%, 
and C films were 2%. Although in themselves apparently small, these percentages were a 
relatively substantial increase over B and C films previously classified. 
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ment, and to express our appreciation of results obtained, it now becomes our duty 
to warn our people that some of the good ground gained has been lost. Evidence js 
accumulating that there is a partial return to practices against which the voice and 
authority of the Catholic Church in the United States vigorously protested in 
1934. 

In this protest concurred multitudes not of the Catholic Faith who also were 
deeply concerned about films which threatened the morals of the young, the family 
and the nation. 

Our responsibility for the welfare of souls makes it incumbent upon us to do 
everything in our power to prevent the exposure of our people to the incalculable 
evil of the immoral cinema. We therefore register our strong protest against the 
increasing objectionable tendencies which lately have become manifest in films, 

We urge our Catholic people, especially parents, to renew their vigilance against 
the pernicious influence of films which disregard the moral law and subvert the 
foundations of Christian society. 

We call upon priests and people to maintain and strengthen the diocesan organi- 
zation of the Legion of Decency in each diocese, and to co-ordinate efforts with the 
National Office of the Legion in New York, so that a united front may stand firmly 
against films morally objectionable.™ 


In 1941, the movie “‘No Greater Sin”’ was classified as C. The reason 
for the condemnation was stated as follows: “The Legion of Decency 
deems this film, which deals with social disease, screen material unsuit- 
able for exhibition in motion picture theaters. The film, moreover, 


evidences no concern with the moral aspects of the problem.”*® Arch- | 
bishop McNicholas, chairman of the Episcopal Committee, took this | 
occasion to explain the Church’s position on sex instruction, and con- | 


sequently to protest that all such films are unsuitable as motion picture 
fare.** The protest, however, concluded with a tribute to the motion 
picture industry “which, aware of its great social responsibility, has in 
the past exercised a prudent vigilance in fostering programs proper for 
the entertainment motion picture theater. . . .” 

Of the six pastoral letters printed in Le cinéma, one is concemed 
solely with a particular C picture. “Since this picture is an occasion 
sin,” says the letter, “I remind our Catholic people of their obligation 

* Le cinéma, p. 286. 

55 Cf. Motion Pictures Classified by National Legion of Decency, February 1936—N ovemie 


1955, p. 141. 
56 Le cinéma, pp. 287-89. 
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to avoid it.”*’ Of the other pastorals, a typical statement runs as 
follows: 


As members of the Legion of Decency it is our duty to protest against violations 
of the principles and laws of morality primarily in film productions. A most effective 
means of protest is to abstain from film productions and theatrical performances 
which are classified under the Legion of Decency as “Condemned” or “Objection- 
able in Part.”’ Certainly attendance at such performances is dangerous for children 
and adolescents, but even adults can ill afford to risk the moral dangers present in 
pictures classified as “Objectionable in Part.” You are urged to consult the listings 
posted in the vestibule of your church regarding the pictures which are advertised 
for showing in your neighborhood theatre and in the larger theatres of your city. 
When producers and exhibitors know that you observe the guidance of the Legion 
of Decency, they will naturally consider it to their interest not to present showings 
which you cannot with good conscience attend.** 


The foregoing are the main points contained in the episcopal state- 
ments published in Le cinéma. Obviously, there have been scores, even 
hundreds, of other pastoral letters and episcopal declarations. We are 
conversant with only a very small percentage of these. References to 
some of them will be made in the next section of this article. 

5 Ibid., p. 309: letter of Cardinal Spellman on the C film, ‘“The Moon Is Blue.” 

From a pastoral letter of Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel, Nov. 27, 1946 (cf. ibid., 


pp. 292-94; quotation on p. 293). The only rather detailed appraisal of the various Legion 
classifications is a pastoral letter by Bishop James L. Griffin (ibid., pp. 295-98), which 


| contains the following interesting statements: 


90k this | 
ind con- | 


“It is common knowledge that no Catholic may, with a safe conscience, attend motion 
picture screenings which have been classified by the Legion of Decency as ‘C’ or Con- 
demned. . . . 

“There is another Legion of Decency classification, however, which hasn’t received the 
attention and support it deserves. This is the ‘B’ or objectionable in part classification. J 
om calling upon the Catholics of the Diocese of Spring field-in-Illinois to refuse to patronize 
films which are classified as ‘B’ or objectionable in part. A downward spiral in the theatre box 
office receipts is the most efficacious manifestation of the will of the people in this regard. 
Objectionable in part means just what it says. No one wants to buy a new automobile 
which is objectionable in part. No one likes to sit down to a T-bone steak which is objec- 
tionable in part. No one should subject himself and his family to a motion picture which 
is likewise objectionable in part. This is the ‘B’ classification, and ‘B’ means ‘Bad.’ 

“The remaining two Legion of Decency classifications speak for themselves: ‘A2’—Un- 
objectionable for adults, and ‘A1l’—Unobjectionable for general patronage. High school 
ind grade school children, despite their long pants and high heels, are not adults. It is the 
srious—I repeat, serious—obligation of parents to supervise the movie attendance of their 
children, seeing to it that they patronize only those films classified as ‘Al’ or unobjection- 
able for general patronage.” 











THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


THE LEGION AND CHRISTIAN MORALITY | he 


The fulness of Christian living includes the observance of precepts| suc 
and counsels. It is true that the moral theologian specializes, as it were,| It! 
in explaining and defining precepts; yet his function is not limited to! we 
this. While making clear the distinction between precepts and counsels, } un 
he should do his part in explaining the latter and encouraging their! | 
observance. It seems to us that this function of the moralist is of par-' his 
ticular importance in the topic we are discussing. To limit our con.’ tell 
siderations of the moral aspects of attendance at motion pictures merely |stal 
to obligations under pain of sin would actually be an injustice to the| and 
Legion of Decency, which from the beginning has appealed not only |logi 
to a sense of duty but also and especially to a spirit of generosity, of his: 
self-sacrifice, and of devotion to a great cause. With this in mind, our he | 
plan is first to consider and to stress what should be the attitude and "eq! 
conduct of the good Catholic, and the good public-spirited citizen, 17 
relative to the Legion of Decency, independently of any question of /20t 
sin, either venial or mortal. Only after having outlined this ideal|the 
attitude shall we take up some of the problems relative to sin. And we Pl 
shall conclude by referring again to the positive program for promoting thin 


the better and the best in films. harc 
istud 
The Ideal Attitude g00C 


Lest we cause the kind of confusion which we ourselves have more | ut 
than once deplored, we should like to make clear now that words |pruc 
such as “ought,” “must,” “duty,” “obligation,” and so forth are used | pi 
in two senses in ordinary parlance and in official documents. In the|it. T 
strict sense, all these words imply precepts, that is, duties or obligations | men 
that bind under pain of sin. In a wider sense, however, they can and do | @se 
mean rather what is the better thing to do, the fitting thing, the appro- | ‘hin 
priate thing, and so forth. Thus, it is often said that the good Catholic | se 
ought to go to Mass and receive Communion frequently, even daily; }ttat 
that he should use a missal at Mass; that he should read Catholic thin 
papers; that the good citizen should support movements for sodal add 
betterment, should be active in civic enterprises; and so forth. In these }es: 
and in countless similar statements there is obviously no question d if th 
merely enunciating obligations under pain of sin; rather there is # W 
attempt to express what is especially fitting, what is best conducive to/'endi 
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: 


| the fulness of Christian living. Under the present heading, we are using 
precepts | such words as should, must, duty, and obligation in this wide sense. 
s it were,| It may be that in some sense, or to some degree, a few of the matters 
mited to| we discuss here might also be obligations in the strict sense, binding 
counsels, | under pain of sin; but, for the time being at least, we prescind from this. 
ing their If we were asked by any wholesome-minded person what should be 
s of par. his attitude and conduct relative to the Legion of Decency, we would 
our con. | tell him that he should first learn something about the Legion: how it 
>s merely started, what are its objectives, how it functions, what it has achieved, 
ce to the and so forth. A sufficient knowledge of these points would lead him 
not only |logically to the conclusion that his general policy ought to be to confine 
osity, of his movie attendance to pictures classified as A-I and A-IT; and that, if 
rind, our he is a parent, he should limit his children (i.e., those without the 
tude and tequisite “maturity and experience’’) to attendance at A-I pictures. 
| citizen,| This general program is both reasonable and, as Catholics should 
estion of note, in conformity with the wishes and directives of the Holy See and 
his ideal the bishops. It should be observed, however, that we have deliberately 
And we spoken of a “general” policy and not in terms of absolutes, because we 
omoting think that even when one is speaking of the better thing to do, one can 
hardly rule out all attendance at B or C films. For example, a serious 
student of a foreign language or of foreign dramatics might have a very 
good reason for attending some C film and might be able to do so with- 
ve more |0ut any danger to himself or any danger of scandalizing others. Or a 
at words |prudent parishioner might, at the request of his parish priest, attend a 
are used |C picture in order to decide what local action should be taken regarding 
. In the|it. There is also the case of the reputable film critic: the proper fulfil- 
ligations | ment of his office might at times require his viewing a C picture. In 
n and do | cases such as these it would be not merely a matter of the more perfect 
e appro- |tting but in some sense a duty to go to a C picture. Admittedly such 
Catholic |‘ases are extremely rare. We have mentioned them merely to point out 
xn daily; |tat even an ascetical rule—that is, a rule that looks to the better 
Catholic |‘hing—is not an absolute. And lest we be misunderstood, we might 
or social |*dd that we have been considering cases in which there is no di- 
In these }%esan precept against attending the films in question. We shall speak 
astion of jf these precepts later. 
re isan} What we have said about exceptions to the general rule of not at- 
lucive to}'ending C films holds also, and with somewhat more leniency, for 
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attendance at B pictures. There can be good reasons for occasion, 

attendance at such pictures; and the one clear ascetical rule is that suc | 
attendance should be rare.* It is certainly not asking too much of our | 
people to encourage them to practice a type of self-sacrifice, of loyalty 

to the ideals of the Legion of Decency, which limits their attendance at | 
B pictures to those cases in which there are special reasons for going. 

And a similar rule should be followed by parents in permitting the at- 

tendance of children at A-II pictures. Only rarely should they pemit | 
the children to see such pictures; and then they should take the pre. 

caution either of seeing the film ahead of time or, perhaps better, of | 
attendizig with the child, and thus being able to prevent or counter 
any harmful effects the picture might have. At all events, they should 

have some positive assurance that such attendance will not be harmful 

to the children. 

A final rule we would suggest to both Catholics and non-Catholics is 

that they should take an active part in any good educational programs 

inaugurated in order to help adults to make proper judgments concem- 

ing films. Since we intend to conclude this article with a discussion of | 
these programs, we shall not develop the topic here. 

; 


Strict Obligations 


By astrict obligation we mean a duty under pain of sin. In this regard 
the moral theologian must of necessity try to distinguish between 
mortal and venial sin, between cases in which there is some obligation 
and cases in which the obligation is sub gravi. But it is often difficult to 
make this distinction without reference to concrete, individuating 
factors. For instance, it seems clear enough that some obligation exists 
in the following cases: (a) prudence requires that everyone protect 
himself from moral danger by being sufficiently informed about the 
movies he wishes to see; (6) charity and the common good require 
everyone to avoid frequenting pictures classified as objectionable; and 
(c) parents, by reason of their special office, are obliged to protect their 
children by supervising their entertainment and thus not allowig 


5° We realize that, on the occasion of their meeting in 1956, the American bishops urged 
Catholics to remain away from all B pictures; but we think that the interpretation giva 
in our text is compatible with this exhortation, especially since we are considering tht 
proper conduct for all public-spirited citizens. 
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them to go to pictures that would do them either moral or psychological 
harm. 

When do these various duties bind sub gravi? Some people might 
expect moral theologians to give them precise rules of thumb for de- 
termining this. And some moral theologians might be willing to attempt 
it. We are not so inclined. We are convinced that such general rules can 
hardly be given without defeating their own purpose: all too often they 
confuse consciences instead of clarifying them. 

To show that our unwillingness to generalize on the question of 
mortal sin in these three cases is reasonable, we offer the following con- 
siderations, which we believe most theologians will thoroughly appre- 
ciate. In the first case—the need of proper information to protect one- 
self from danger—there could be a serious obligation only if there 
existed a presumption, based on one’s own experience or on the moral 
status of the movies, that one would be unjustifiably exposing oneself 
to the proximate danger of serious sin; or if one had well-founded 
reasons for thinking the bishop had forbidden attendance at a certain 
movie under pain of mortal sin. The presumption based on personal 
experience is purely relative and is therefore a matter for each indi- 
vidual to decide. For making the decision, the advice of a prudent 
spiritual counselor would often be helpful. The presumption against 
the movies is simply not realized today, because the majority of films 
are classified as A; and of the remainder (B and C films) only a rela- 
tively small number can be reasonably considered as proximate occa- 
sions of mortal sin for the generality of men. The last presumption— 
ecclesiastical prohibition sub gravi—would be rarely verified. 

As for the second case—the duty of charity to neighbors (i.e., duty 
of avoiding unjustifiable scandal) and duty to the common good— 
every theologian surely realizes how difficult it is to formulate exact 
practical rules about serious and unjustifiable scandal and how it is even 
more difficult to estimate the gravity of social obligations: e.g., the duty 
of voting, the duty of working towards a just social order, etc. 

Finally, as regards parental duty, it might be easy enough to recog- 
nize in particular cases when parental negligence is serious; but the 
difficulty of giving general aprioristic rules about this is certainly not 
limited to the problem of movie attendance. Note, for instance, how 
hard it is for us to determine the precise line between light and serious 
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parental obligations in such fundamental things as the physical care of 
children, the duty of sending them to Catholic schools in certain cir. 
cumstances, and so forth. Regarding these and many other obligations, 
moralists can readily decide in a specific case that negligence is gross 
(and therefore seriously sinful) or that it is only slight; but the drawing 
of a precise line is very difficult indeed and often defies generalizations, 

Considering the difficulties of determining when grave sin is com- 
mitted in these matters, it behooves the moralist to keep in mind the 
theological maxim, non est imponenda obligatio nisi certo constet. This 
holds particularly as regards obligations sub gravi, as is thoroughly 
explained by St. Alphonsus at the beginning of his treatise on restitu- 
tion. He first states that it is a recognized principle that obligations are 
not to be imposed sub gravi unless the gravity is evident. He then cites 
St. Antoninus to the effect that no one is to be accused of mortal sin un- 
less this is backed by the express authority of Holy Scripture or of the 
Church, or by a convincing reason. Near the end of this discussion St. 
Alphonsus quotes the following words of Gerson, who is speaking of 
the evil consequences of excessively rigid opinions: “The result of such 
public statements which are too severe, too general, and too strict, 
especially in matters not completely certain, is that men are in no wise 


drawn from the mire of sin but are plunged into it all the deeper because | 


all the more despairingly.”® 
Mortal Sin 


The foregoing considerations should make it clear why one should be 
cautious in speaking about mortal sin in movie attendance. Neverthe- 
less, the question has to be faced, because there can be mortal sin in 
such attendance. 

One source of mortal sin is ecclesiastical prohibition. There have been, 
it seems, precepts given by individual bishops which made it clear that 
they were forbidding attendance at certain C films, and that this pro- 
hibition was sub gravi. Granted such a diocesan precept, it would be 
objectively a mortal sin to attend the forbidden film without a legit- 
imate excusing cause; and in such a case the excusing cause would have 
to be measured in the light of canon 21, because such a prohibition 
would obviously be a law made to avert a common danger. 


© Theologia moralis (Gaudé ed.) 1. 3, §547. 
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Aside from these prohibitions issued by individual bishops, there 
are no ecclesiastical laws forbidding attendance at any class of movies. 
The statement of Msgr. Montini that the classifications of the national 
offices must be taken as normative is not a law. It would be contrary to 
all precedents of ecclesiastical jurisprudence for the Holy See to make 
general laws through letters issued by a secretary of state, even when 
these letters are sent in the pope’s name. Since this is contrary to can- 
onical precedent, it would have to be very clear that that pope, in 
delegating the secretary of state to write the letter, wished its contents 
to be taken as a law of the universal Church. This is not the case in 


| Msgr. Montini’s letter. Moreover, even if the letter enunciated a pre- 


cept, it would not clarify the problem of mortal sin. 

Nor does the official approval of the Legion office by the Bishops’ 
Committee or by the annual meeting of bishops constitute the Legion 
a lawmaking body, or its classifications ecclesiastical laws; for neither 
the committee nor the bishops as a group is a lawmaking body. In the 
words of an eminent canonist, our present Apostolic Delegate: “Rightly 
must Plenary and Provincial Councils be distinguished from the meet- 
ings of the various bishops of a certain nation, or of a particular ter- 


' titory. . . . Such assemblies of bishops are vested with no legislative 
| power.’’6 


It seems clear from the foregoing that only rarely in the United 
States does ecclesiastical law impose an obligation sub gravi of abstain- 
ing from any kind of movie. The only other source of such an obligation 
(in so far as publicly exhibited films are concerned) would be natural 
law. On this subject Francis Ter Haar, C.SS.R., speaking of both 
stage and screen, has the following summary: 


Those, then, who visit theatrical exhibitions can sin gravely on three counts: (1) 
because of their evil purpose, namely, to satisfy lust, which is always mortal; (2) 
because of grave scandal; (3) because of the proximate occasion of sin. The first is 
not infrequently the case with youths;.the second, for older people, parents or 
superiors; and the third, for everyone, but again especially for the younger people.@ 


Of these three possible sources of mortal sin, the first is so clear that 
it needs no comment here. The gravity of scandal is, as we said before, 


® Amleto G. Cicognani, Canon Law (Philadelphia, 1935) p. 97, note 82. 
® Casus conscientiae de praecipuis hujus aetatis peccandi occasionibus (2nd ed.; Turin, 
Rome, 1939) §119. All words italicized in our quotations are italicized in the original. 
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difficult to measure in generalities; and we have already said all that = 
we feel justified in saying on the subject. The last source, proximate | OPE 
occasion of sin, is rather fully developed by Fr. Ter Haar; and we be. x 
lieve his analysis is worth quoting. Before quoting him, however, we | mF 
should like to make three observations. First, his text is not written ita 
with a view to the Legion classifications, and we must, therefore, add | fes 
our own interpretations. Secondly, he is talking about the European | : 
stage and screen; and he paints an extremely black picture of both.® | = 
Whatever may be said of his appraisal of the stage, it is clear that his | . 
description of the screen is not at all true of our American screen today, | ' 
Finally, it must be noted that he is the principal modern exponent of | “~ 
the opinion that a probable danger is sufficient to constitute a proxi- 
mate occasion of sin and that one commits a mortal sin each time one |” 
exposes oneself to the probable danger of mortal sin, even though it is | ne 


equiprobable that one will not sin. This opinion, though more com-| 1 

are 

® His complete description of the European stage and screen (cf. op. cit., §§118-19) runs | stry 

as follows: “In our day the public theaters—and one can say almost the same thing of | 41. 

public motion picture halls—are rarely good in themselves or entirely harmless, because 

they are generally at least slightly immoral (‘leviter inhonesta’); very frequently they are 

quite indecent (‘notabiliter turpia’); sometimes, in fact not rarely in certain cities and 1 
places, they are in themselves completely indecent (‘prorsus turpia’) as to morality, and | . 

impious and very pernicious as regards the Catholic religion. The dangers, therefore, of je 


on 


well 
and 


the theater have to do both with morality and with faith and religion. egg 

“As to what concerns morality, especially in the matter of chastity, most theaters ce’ 
tainly are indecent and immoral nowadays. Generally love affairs are presented; very ri 
frequently the actors and actresses, improperly (‘indecenter’) clothed, portray their lustful (nk 
love for one another by words, gestures, and lascivious actions, whence it is inevitable that 
the spectators, especially youths, are provoked to intense sexual excitement and to impure gest 
thoughts and desires to which, also, they frequently give their consent, either at the time of ‘ 
the performance or even afterwards. In addition there are frequently obscene dances during 
the intermissions (‘entr’actes’). Furthermore, gravely injurious to religion are those plays len 
whose spirit, purpose, and, as they say, theme is to imbue the mind with the errors of 
independent morality, excusing and even proclaiming and exalting free love, adultery, thea 
divorce, birth control, hate, revenge, suicide, and other crimes; ridiculing, too, Christian inde 
morality as being too harsh, hypocritical, etc. Not infrequently also, the Catholic Church, 
its ministers, doctrine and practice, historical facts (like the Inquisition) are falsely por- = 
trayed and made a laughing stock. All this, naturally enough, may easily be a serious e 
shock to the spectators’ religion and faith in Christian doctrine and may spontaneously Tm 
plant doubt or indifference in their minds. « 

“What we have said of theaters is true also of public motion picture halls (‘bioscopis). Van 
In fact, these are frequently still more dangerous and more harmful to the common good Hov 
than the theaters, because of the external sins more easily committed, on account of the hal 
darkness in the hall itself, and particularly because they are frequented by many more 
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all that | monly held today, is not certain.“ St. Alphonsus and de Lugo were on 

; opposite sides of the dispute. It still belongs to the sphere of legitimate 
— | controversy and, since it affects the whole Church, it can be authorita- 
tively settled only by the Holy See.** In the absence of such an author- 


1 we be- 
ver, We; . .. es ous ° 
| itative decision, no prelate, no preacher, no spiritual adviser or con- 


an | fessor is justified in imposing the stricter opinion on others. We have 
ean | already quoted the strong words of St. Alphonsus, who held this 
both.* | opinion, on the subject of imposing grave obligations. 
that his | Our observation concerning the uncertainty of Fr. Ter Haar’s opin- 
today ion about the proximate occasion of sin is made merely for the record. 
nat of | Asa matter of fact, it seems to us that, despite his dark picture of the 
, proxi: screen and his strict opinion about the meaning of a proximate occasion, 
his appraisals of attendance at stage shows and movies, in terms of 


ime one : , , ‘ 
gh it is | occasion of sin, are in general very moderate. For instance, he says: 
‘e com- ‘Theatrical exhibitions (“‘spectacula”’”) which are ex professo contrary to religion, 
are per se and absolutely a proximate occasion for persons only moderately in- 
-19) runs | structed in the Catholic faith—as most laymen are—because they commonly 
- thing of | cause a serious, probable danger to faith. An exception is made only if one is so 
‘ because | ell instructed and firm in the faith that he immediately sees through the falsity 
= and repudiates it. . .: 
ity, and Theatrical exhibitions which are in themselves very indecent and obscene are 
refore, of likewise per se and absolutely a proximate occasion, because at these sin is regularly 
© a by the majority of people. a 
aters cer- 
ed; very 
‘ir lustful 
able that 
o impure 
e time of 
es during 
ose plays 
errors of 
adultery, 


‘ 





people, and often by younger boys and girls, by reason of the low price. On the other hand, 

however, the danger may be less at these shows because what is immoral or improper 
(‘inhonestum vel indecens’) is presented only by pictures, and not, as in the theaters, by 
living persons who proclaim error and provoke the passions by their voices, their eyes, their 
gestures. 

“In large cities the popular shows, which are patronized mostly by the crowd, are 
generally more dangerous than those intended especially for the cultivated class. Excepted, 
however, are the great metropolitan centers, like Paris, where even the wealthy, especially 
foreigners who flock there from all sides, frequent the most indecent theaters (‘turpissima 
na theatra’). Theaters which present classical works in whatever language are generally not 
Christian indecent.—In recent times motion picture halls are also frequently making use of films. . . 

Church, whose purpose is instruction in various sciences and arts and even moral education. These 
uly Por} an be very useful if they are under the direction of upright Christian men.” 

. “An explanation of this controversy, with pertinent modern references, is given in 
aneousy 1 Tyrovocicat STUDIES 11 (1950) 64-65. 

aa © Cf., e.g., P. Lambertini (later Benedict XIV), De synodo dioecesana, |. 7, passim; G. 
scopis)» T Van Noort, Tractatus de ecclesia Christi (4th ed.; Bussum, Holland, 1920) §198; A. Van 
20n good Hove, “Bishop,” Catholic Encyclopedia, s.v.; Gerald A. Ryan, Principles of Episcopal 


at of the | jwisdiction (Washington, D.C., 1939) pp. 125 ff. 
ny more 
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Theatrical exhibitions which are indeed quite indecent and obscene but not 
outrageously so (“notabiliter quidem, sed non ita enormiter turpia et obscena”), 
are relatively a proximate occasion: that is to say, they generally bring about a grave 
danger of sin for youths and single persons; not so often for married people. Hence, 
the judgment must be made in individual cases, either a priori according to the 
known subjective make-up, character, and other factors, or a posteriori, that is, 
on the basis of lapses already experienced.® 


The second of the foregoing paragraphs does not seem to describe 
major films in the United States; rather it depicts the burlesque show, 
The other two paragraphs, in our opinion, at least roughly approximate 
films the Legion is accustomed to put in the C class. Regarding these 
two numbers, even theologians who disagree with Fr. Ter Haar’s 





opinion about the meaning of proximate occasion of sin would, we | 


think, commend him for allowing for a certain relativity in his esti- 
mates. That is the point we consider most important when one is speak- 
ing in terms of mortal sin: a final judgment on the matter can be made 
only in terms of the individual film and the individual persons who 
might see it. Thus, even as regards pictures that are professedly anti- 
religious (a genuine rarity among American films), Ter Haar distin- 
guishes between ordinary persons and those who are sufficiently well 
instructed and firm in the faith to see the falsity and avoid the danger. 
An even greater emphasis on relativity may be noted in his estimate of 
indecent shows. 

To sum up: a general statement that C films are always or almost 
always proximate occasions of mortal sin is too strong. It would be 
much more in keeping with sound theology to say that they would in- 
volve the proximate danger of serious sin for many people, especially 
young people, and that any more specific statement would require a 
knowledge of the film itself and of its prospective audience. 

Two other short paragraphs by Ter Haar run as follows: 


When something against religion or its ministers is said only im passing 
(“obiter’’), theaters are not per se a proximate occasion; but they can be a relative 
occasion, especially if they are frequently visited by those weak in the faith.... 

Theatrical exhibitions which are only slightly indecent, that is, bordering on the 
obscene (“leviter tantum turpia seu subobscena”), are not regularly a proximate 


6 Ter Haar, op. cit., §120: 1°, 3°, 4°. 
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occasion for people; but they can be such for one who has experienced at them his 
own frailty.” 


Movies that would fit the descriptions given in these paragraphs 
would, we believe, be classified as B by the Legion—that is, ‘“‘objec- 
tionable in part.” This does not mean that Ter Haar’s words can be 


| taken as a complete and adequate description of B films. We doubt 


that anyone could give such a description, because, as we have previ- 
ously pointed out, B is a residual category which includes pictures 
ranging from almost approved to almost condemned. But, in so far as 
one can make a general appraisal of B films in terms of proximate oc- 
casion of serious sin, it seems that what Ter Haar has here would apply: 
namely, they are not per se or regularly proximate occasions of sin, but 
they may be for some people. Also, with special reference to films 
classified as B because of their theme, his observation about frequency 
is worth noting. The damage done by these films comes much more from 
frequent exposure to the objectionable themes than from merely oc- 
casional attendance. 

Before we leave the question of strict obligation, that is, of duties 
under pain of sin, one further aspect of the official ecclesiastical docu- 
ments should be considered. As every theologian knows, such docu- 
ments may enunciate obligations either by way of legislation or by way 
of authentic teaching. We have already discussed the matter of legisla- 
tion; but the further question must be at least briefly examined: are 
the opinions we have expressed consonant with the authentic teaching 
of the magisterium? It is our conviction, after careful examination of 
all available documents, that our views are in accord with this teaching. 

It is true that in many of the documents there are expressions so 
strong as to imply that proximate occasions of serious sin are very com- 
mon in the movies. Yet, as we have observed, most of these stronger 
statements were made at the beginning of the Legion campaign and 
before the moral tone of the movies was improved. As for the subse- 
quent statements, we have found none that clearly teaches a general 
obligation beyond what we ourselves haveadmitted. Even the strongest 
pastoral letters we have seen have not been so clear in their teaching 


0 Ibid., yt 5°. 
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that a theologian could reasonably use them as arguments that, accord. 
ing to episcopal teaching, a particular class of movies constitutes q 
proximate occasion of mortal sin for everyone, or even for the majority 
of adults. If we wished to be sticklers for theological accuracy, we might 
also point out, with reference to these pastoral letters, that only the 


Holy See can teach authentically for the whole Church, that individual | 


bishops are authentic teachers only for their own dioceses, and that 
groups of bishops teach authentically for a whole country only when 
they meet in a plenary council.“ However, we do not think it necessary 
to insist on this point if it is kept in mind that authentic teaching, like 
legislation, must make it evident that an obligation under pain of 
mortal sin exists.** The official documents have avoided (and, we might 
suggest, deliberately avoided) clear statements that attendance at any 
class or category of motion pictures is mortally sinful. 


Inspiration and Education 


The more casuistic-minded might expect us to say more on the sub- 
ject of sin. But it seems to us we have said enough; and we might add 
that even this much has been said with reluctance. Our reluctance stems 
first from a conviction, which is the result of long deliberation and dis- 


cussion, that much of the good accomplished by the Legion of Decency | 


can be lost by stressing the notion of sin and of degrees of sinfulness. 
From its beginning the Legion was a crusade—in the best sense of this 
word—and its remarkable appeal to Catholics and non-Catholics alike 
came from the fact that it aroused a spirit of generosity and of devotion 
to a great cause. It is true that many of the initial statements of ethical 
leaders contained references to “duty,” to “indecency in the motion 
pictures,” and to the fact that the pictures contained “occasions of 


68 Cf. canon 1326. 

® For instance, statements like the following do not clearly enunciate general obligs- 
tions sub gravi: “It is common knowledge that no Catholic may, with a safe conscienct, 
attend motion picture screenings which have been classified by the Legion of Decency s 
‘C’ or condemned.” “Will you kindly instruct your people that they may not view thee 
films [B pictures], because there are occasions of grave sin in them?” “Both ‘B’ and ‘C 
pictures, as evaluated by the Legion of Decency, are enemies of man’s supernatural life” 
It is true that one bishop (see supra, n. 58) stated emphatically that parents have a seriou 
obligation to see that their children patronize only A-I films. This statement, of cours, 
would be valid only for his own diocese, and we respectfully leave it to the authorities and 
theologians of that diocese to interpret it. 
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, accord- | sin.” It is also true that the principal reason for the Legion classifica- 
‘itutes a} tions has been to warn against morally dangerous pictures. But in the 
majority | frst years of the Legion’s history, years when it was most successful, 
ve might | there was no attempt on the part of ethical leaders or theologians to 
only the _ catalogue the pictures according to degrees of sin. We believe that such 
dividual | cataloguing can do more harm than good. Stressing the notion of sin 
ind that | not only fails to evoke the spirit of generosity among Catholics, but it 
ly when tends to deaden the interest of non-Catholics and even to create hos- 
ecessaly tility. Our study of Fr. Facey’s work has convinced us that the ultimate 
ing, like success of elevating the moral tone of the movies and of keeping it 
pain of elevated depends on the cooperation of all good men and public-minded 
ye might citizens. We believe that the best way to keep and increase this coop- 
eat any eration is by continuing to appeal to their devotion to a great cause. 
It should be noted, too, that even the most careful appraisal of the 
Legion classifications in terms of sin leaves absolutely untouched one 
of the gravest moral dangers connected with the motion pictures—the 
the sub- scandalous lives of so many prominent actors and actresses. Even A-I 
ight add | pictures tend to make these people the idols of the audience, especially 
ce stems of the young. Similar dangers, though perhaps not so great as this hero- 
and dis- | worship, arise from the fact that the movies often portray false stand- 
Decency | ards of life, with great emphasis on material possessions, on physical 
fulness. beauty and charm, on the love-at-first-sight romances, and so forth. 
e of this | Such false standards are not, of course, limited to movies; they are 
ics alike | presented in even the most respectable magazines and books. 
levotion | The Legion classifications do not and could not protect our people 
f ethical | against dangers like these. The one way of counteracting such dangers 
motion | seems to be-proper education, the development of a set of wholesome, 
sions of | Christian values that will counteract the influence of false standards 
and unwholesome hero-worship. And the same is true, we believe, about 
ral oblig- | Some of the themes that often bring about a B rating for a picture, 
onscienct, especially. the one styled “approval of divorce.” Themes that “reflect 
ree 4 the acceptability of divorce” are merely part of a total picture in our 
B’ and (| Country today, a picture in which divorce is taken for granted. It is 
tural life” } quite right, of course, for the Legion to register its disapproval of it. 
ea seri | Nevertheless, the mere staying away from such pictures is not going 
of course, . . ° 
sities and | © Protect our people from this modern heresy. If American Catholics 
were to stay away from everything that approves of divorce, they 
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would have to quit reading newspapers, many magazines, and so 
forth—in fact, they would have to do just what St. Paul said we can- 
not do: go out of this world. 

But in addition to the more general and fundamental education in 
true Christian values, the time is now ripe for a concerted attempt ata 
more specific kind of education with regard to the movies. This kind of 
educational movement has already been flourishing abroad, while the 
United States has lagged behind.” 

In an excellent article, “The Movies: A Positive Plan,’”’ Most Rev- 


erend William A. Scully, D.D., Bishop of Albany and chairman of the | 


Episcopal Committee on Motion Pictures, answers the objection that 
the work of the Legion is condemnatory and negative, and outlines a 
splendid plan of affirmative action, chiefly through study clubs. His 
article is a challenging summons to action. 


The Legion’s appraisal of the majority of films is affirmative. It is luminously 
clear to me, however, that further affirmative work badly needs to be done. In fact, 
until it is done, one large and most fertile field will remain untilled. I refer to the 
great good which can be accomplished by stimulating an enlightened and critical 
public to develop their critical judgments and sharpen their artistic tastes with 
respect to motion pictures. The task of encouraging such a ground swell of public 
criticism and precise moral appraisal is no easy one. ...It must first be looked 
upon as the product of a nation-wide program of adult education in the criticism, 
artistic appreciation and moral evaluation of films. 

Obviously, the Legion of Decency cannot carry out so extensive and specialized 
a program. ...Study groups, dedicated to the analysis and criticism of motion 
pictures, should be inaugurated all over the United States. These groups ought to 
be founded among students in Catholic high schools and colleges and among adults 
who band together in their own parishes for intensive study of the artistic and moral 
values embodied in the films which they and their children are asked to patroniz 
at neighborhood movie houses. . . . It would appear to me that we might confidently 
expect, under the auspices of the National Council of Catholic Men and the Ne- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, an immense expansion of such movie clubs al 
over our country.... Here surely is an area of the cultural and intellectual aposto- 
late admirably suited to the specific talents and experience of the laity.” 


7 There is a growing literature in France on film education used by the film study clubs 
For example: Robert Claude, S.J., Education cinématographique (2nd ed.; Liége, 1951), 
with a bibliography on this topic at p. 77; René Ludmann, C.SS.R., Cinéma, foi et moral 
(Paris, 1956), with bibliographical notes at p. 14 and p. 53. See also Répertoire général des 
films 1956-1957 (Editions “Pensée Vraie,” 1957); this work not only lists and classifies 
but synopsizes and analyzes the current films, including all the major American productions 

7 America 96 (March 30, 1957) 726-27. 
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The need of deeper education has been a central theme in the docu- 
ments recently emanating from high ecclesiastical authority. For ex- 
ample, the letter of Msgr. J. B. Montini already quoted stresses this 
aspect: “Normally this moral classification of films ought to contribute 
towards educating the judgment of Christians. This, like any other kind 
of education, implies a progressive refining of the moral sense, a positive 
search for the higher values, and a growing delicacy of appreciation.” 

The same theme is reiterated by Msgr. Angelo Dell’Acqua, the pres- 
ent Substitute Papal Secretary of State. Writing on the occasion of the 
eighth series of International Study Days held in Havana, Jan. 4-7, 
1957, he said: ‘““By her normative judgments, [the Church] forms the 
conscience of the faithful, directs their selections, and aids in the success 
of good films. Nevertheless, it is true that this necessary action must be 
accompanied by an educational endeavor in the strict sense.’’” 

The educational endeavor referred to is precisely the movie-club 
program outlined by Bishop Scully, who tells us: “The delegates to the 
International Study Days in Havana spent the greater part of the time 
of their meetings in discussing these clubs, the success they have en- 
joyed in many countries, the qualifications of those who direct them 
and the fruits to be expected from their growth and expansion in still 
other lands.”’”4 

In our own country the strengthening of the Legion through enlight- 
ened Christian opinion is in some respects even more necessary now than 
before. For instance, the self-enforcement machinery of the Production 
Code Administration is less effective now than it was in the early years 
of its existence. In the early years the big companies not only produced 
and distributed their own pictures but they owned large chains of 
theaters in which to exhibit them. Their refusal to exhibit a picture 

™ Supra, n. 47. 

™ Quoted by Bishop Scully in America, art. cit. (italics added). 

™ America, art. cit. This article also gives us an excerpt from the resolutions of the eighth 
series of Study Days of the International Catholic Film Office, at Havana, Cuba, Jan. 4-7, 
1957: “This true appreciation [of the cinema] should not be just the privilege of a minority, 
but should be spread by the schools, by circles of young people and adults, in ways adapted 
to different countries and different social conditions, so that all may acquire and develop a 
critical sense, through the refinement of their own taste and the raising of the general 
cultural level. On this occasion the delegates recall the importance of education in the art 


of the moving picture not only in schools but also in seminaries, as suggested in the resolu- 
tions of the Study Days at Madrid (1952) and Dublin (1955).” 
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without a Code seal meant certain financial failure for that picture. 
Now, since the government has insisted on divorcing the exhibition 
from the producing and distributing of pictures, the companies no 
longer have this type of control over the exhibition. A result has doubt- 
less been that the Production Code Administration is more reluctant 
to deny its seal, lest the flouting of its authority succeed too often. In 
any case, it makes the work of the Legion of Decency even more neces- 
sary than before. 

Then, too, under the old arrangement a localized action against an 
individual film was immediately felt in the pocketbook of the parent 
company which owned the exhibition house. Today the local exhibitor 
takes the loss and the producing company does not feel it so immedi- 
ately and sharply. Therefore there is greater need for coordinated action 
along a nation-wide front. 

Finally, the Supreme Court decisions of recent years have greatly 
weakened the few state and municipal censorship boards which are still 
in existence.”* But the stronger the Legion the less need there is to rely 
on governmental censorship. The Legion is not and has no intention of 
being a censorship body. But its system of appraisals has had the end 
result of protecting public morality and raising artistic standards. Itis 


our belief that in this country the Legion’s method of appraisals, when | 


supported by well-informed public opinion, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, is a more effective instrument than government censorship 
enforced by law. 

But since the Legion itself cannot undertake the great task of public 
education, Bishop Scully calls for a broad cooperative effort, principally 
through the Catholic Action of laymen, to effect this result. Such clubs 
would not be restricted to those under parish auspices or under the 
auspices of the National Catholic Councils of Men and Women. They 
would be especially valuable in high schools, colleges, labor schools, 


75 See, e.g., Burstyn v. Wilson, 343 U.S. 495 (1952); Gelling v. Texas, 343 U.S. 9 
(1952); Superior Films v. Dept. of Education, and Commercial Pictures Corp. v. Boarl 
of Regents, 346 U.S. 587 (1954). But on June 27, 1957, the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided the so-called obscenity cases of Roth v. United States, Alberts v. Cal- 
fornia, Kingsley Books v. Brown, and Adams Newark Theatre Co. v. City of Newat. 
These decisions indicate that by a close vote the present Court would uphold a carefully 
drawn statute contemplating prior censorship of obscene moving pictures, providing th 
procedure for censorship gave the defendant a swift and adequate hearing. 
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adult education schools, and in every other center of Catholic cultural 
influence. 

In all such clubs a fundamental object of study would be the two 
great documents on the films, the Vigilanti cura of Pius XI and The 
Ideal Film of Pius XII. The first has been called the magna carta of 
Catholic thought on the movies. The second well deserves its title, for it 
stresses the positive and artistic values of the films and establishes 
standards of criticism which embrace the whole work of art, looked at 
integrally, and not merely its moral aspects. 

One of the fruits of the more advanced discussion clubs of college and 
adult groups might well be a better understanding of the Legion’s 
policy that in its ratings no consideration is given to the artistic, tech- 
nical, or dramatic content of the films.”* The reason why the Legion 
must restrict itself as far as possible to moral content is clear. If it once 
allowed itself to be drawn into the field of critical and artistic evalua- 
tion, the complications and confusions would be endless. 

And yet this exclusively, or almost exclusively, moral viewpoint has 
caused some of our sincere dramatic critics real concern. They fear that 
ahabit of mind which is directed too exclusively to the moral dangers in 
a work of art tends to become one-sided and censorious and fails to 


whole that the moral dangers or defects can be estimated at their true 


importance. 
On the other hand, everyone admits, including these critics, that 


% While it is possible to prescind from technical values (photography, color, etc.) in 
making practical moral classifications, it would seem to be impossible to prescind entirely 
from artistic and dramatic values. For the moral significance and impact of a scene or 
incident or speech will depend largely on its artistic and dramatic setting, as well as on the 
cultural capabilities of the audience which views it. Furthermore, despite technical excel- 
lence, can there be true artistic excellence, can the work be considered good as art, if its 
portrayal of evil tends to make men evil? And can there be true dramatic excellence if a 
work of dramatic art cannot be appreciated by the audience which is to see it? If the 
cultural level of the audience is such that its reaction to the sordid or the degrading is a 
snicker or a leer, if it cannot rise to the total dramatic meaning of the artist, then we have 
failure as drama. It is entirely unreal to ignore the fact that the motion picture in the 
United States is meant to be exhibited to our general public. This fact is just as inescapable 
as the fact that the audience will understand only the English language. Both facts put 
restrictions on the dramatic artist as an artist. The further practical implications of this 
state of affairs both for art and morality in the American films is one of those subjects that 
require investigation not merely at the study-club level but at the university level. 
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moral values and artistic values must be distinguished at least for 
purposes of discussion. Once the distinction is made, can there be any 
doubt as to which values are more important? The moralist may have 
all too eager an eye to the probabilities of moral danger. He is, almost 
by profession, a specialist in moral pathology. But the art critic, almost 
inevitably and by the mere force of the accustomed, will underrate the 
dangers, or practically deny the predictability of moral harm from 
works of art, and be apparently oblivious of the wounds inflicted on 
human nature by original sin.” 

Questions like these are raised here not for solution but to indicate 
an important field of investigation and education which the Legion 
itself cannot undertake, but which the more advanced study clubs 
should begin to discuss. This would be a study topic of primary impor- 
tance: the relation of art and morality in the films, and “the raising of 
the general cultural level” where both are concerned.” 

But perhaps the very first fruit of the study-club program, and its 
most widespread effectiveness with the great mass of our people in the 
United States, would be a real understanding and appreciation of the 
work of the Legion itself, its splendid history, its extremely difficult 
task, its outstanding success in raising both the moral and artistic level 
of the American film. Such appreciation would be no bar to constructive 
criticism of the Legion by serious students of the films. The Legion 
office would be the last to claim infallibility for its reviews and re- 
viewers. The fact that its own reviewers can hardly be unanimous 
themselves in passing judgments and making classifications shows that 
at times there is room for honest difference of opinion among competent 
critics. And the fact that there have been instances (comparatively 
rare ones, it is true) when capable Catholic critics have been embar- 


In Criticism and Censorship (Milwaukee, 1954-1957), Walter Kerr, dramatic critic 
of the New York Herald Tribune, while pointing out the exaggerated censoriousness of some 
Catholic circles, seems to us to exemplify these tendencies. 

78 Such clubs could also study other objections made against the Legion: for example, 
that it exerts an undemocratic pressure by a minority group, that it hampers artistic 
growth, that it gives added notoriety to the films it condemns, and that it unduly restricts 
the liberties of Catholics. In an excellent, comprehensive study, The Legion of Decency (a 
pamphlet published by America Press, 1956), Avery Dulles, S.J., answers these objections 
and explains the origins and workings of the Legion. On the question of censorship see als 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Literature and Censorship,” Catholic Mind 54 (1956) 
665-77, an article reprinted from Books on Trial, June-July, 1956. 
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rassed by a particular classification is merely another proof that this is 
an arduous and delicate task, involving complicated prudential judg- 
ments. We believe that the more the Legion is known and studied, the 
greater will be the honest and heartfelt support of the Catholic, and 
also of the non-Catholic, public for its objectives and achievements. 

To know that a picture is classified as A or B or C, or even to know 
the brief reasons given for the unfavorable classifications, does not form 
the minds and train the perceptions of the great mass of viewers. It 
leaves them on the outside. When they are not educated to appreciate 
the reasons behind the classifications and when they do not understand 
the moral and artistic values which are at stake, they have the feeling, 
often enough, that rules and regulations which do not make sense are 
being imposed on them from without. They are no longer eager partic- 
ipants in a movement and a crusade for better things. Enthusiasm for a 
cause is replaced, unfortunately, by annoyance at “meaningless” re- 
strictions of their liberty. 

It would be utopian to expect that we can recapture the first great 
wave of enthusiasm which made the youthful Legion so signal a success. 
But now that the Legion has come of age, it is not at all utopian to look 
for renewed strength and more mature fervor. Thoughtful study and 
discussion enlightened by Christian principles will be the invigorating 
factors. It would be desirable, we think, to have non-Catholics as active 
participants in these discussions. They played an important role in the 
initial Legion movement, and they can, and should, play the same role 
in this new educational movement which will, with God’s help, usher in 
the Legion’s Second Spring. 








NOTE 
PAPYRUS BODMER II: AN EARLY CODEX OF ST. JOHN 


The recovery and publication of a papyrus book still containing two- 
thirds of the Gospel according to St. John, in a hand that may be dated 
about the year 200, is an event of signal importance in early Christian 
studies.’ We already possessed a fragment of a leaf of the same Gospel, 
Papyrus Rylands 457, which palaeographers place not later than 1502 It 
is a priceless remnant, containing a dozen unmutilated words, with vestiges 
of others, from St. John’s account of Christ before Pilate. About a century 
later, the Beatty codex (P**), in which the four Gospels and Acts were com- 
bined, was in existence.’ Most of its leaves are lost; many of those that re- 
main are in shreds; yet enough is preserved to enrich our textual resources 
very much. The Bodmer manuscript, falling between these two in date, has 
its own distinction in the amount of continuous text it contains from a 
period so early. 

The reviewer intends to give a simple account of the papyrus and its 
editio princeps, dispensing with most of the technicalities that a severe study 
would require. He would like to make the point that further work is waiting 
and that it could be inviting. Textual studies belong to the critica humilior 
of the Bible; but a sound exegesis can never dispense with them. 

The book was a codex, not a roll. The time has passed when this format 
should cause surprise in the case of Christian literature. “In the pagan 
world of the second century,” writes C. H. Roberts, in an admirable mono- 
graph, “the codex has barely a foothold.” Yet the same author can add: 
“No early text of the New Testament known to us was written on the recto 
of a roll.’ , 

Plate 1 in Martin’s edition gives a vivid sense of the sheaf of leaves, wom 
at the edges, stripped of covers, and incomplete, which remained of the old 
book when it was found. The page on top, under the title, evayyeAvor xara 
wavynv, opens with the Prologue: ev apxn nv o Aoyos. 

The pages originally would have been about six inches high by five and 
a half wide, and would have numbered 146 when the book was whole. 


1 Papyrus Bodmer II: Evangile de Jean, chap. 1-14, edited by Victor Martin (Geneva, 
1956). 

2An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library, edited 
by C. H. Roberts (Manchester, 1935). 

3 The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, fasc. 2: Gospels and Acts, Text and Plates, edited 
by Frederic G. Kenyon (London, 1933 and 1934). 

4C. H. Roberts, The Codex, in Proceedings of the British Academy 40 (1954) 185-86. 
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Perforations remain to show where the fascicles, composed of a varying 
number of leaves, were sewed; and an expert in Coptic bindings has con- 
tributed a persuasive description of the technique probably used in covering 
the Bodmer codex. Plate 2 reveals the narrow strip of parchment sewed 
into a fascicle at the hinge to strengthen it. The book would have been 
firmly made, and light to handle. 

The scribe writes a professional book-hand, of ti: broad uncial type 
familiar to us from facsimiles of the great vellum codices of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. His, by comparison, is a modest performance; but his letters 
are well formed and evenly placed; the lines of the single, wide column of 
writing are regular, with ample space between them; the margins are roomy; 
and the whole page is laid out with a discerning sense of proportion. Only 
the first page is a little crowded. We omit the detailed analysis of the hand 
which would be necessary to justify an independent opinion of the date. 
The editor’s experience, and that of his consultants, give weight to their 
conclusion. The year 200 appears to be a safe approximation.® 

The only second hand clearly distinguished is one that numbered the 
pages, in Greek letters. Corrections of the text which permit a judgment, 
for example in Plate 3, are clearly by the first hand. Such cases occur often 
enough to allow a presumption that the same hand made other corrections, 


| cancellations for example, in which the positive evidence is not decisive. 


As we should expect, in a manuscript of the period, there are no accents, 
no iotas subscript, very little and quite unpredictable punctuation, and no 
separation of word from word. The inexperienced reader may find this fea- 
ture baffling at first, like the odd breaking of words at the end of the line; 
but he will be surprised at the ease with which he accommodates himself 
to the habit of an ancient reader. A few of the sacred names are written 
compendiously. The scribe is consistent about this in strictly divine names, 
irregular in others, and quite without the device in many words that eventu- 
ally came into the system. 

In the transcript the word-separations are made; but in other respects it 
follows the codex, letter by letter and line by line. A first impression on the 
reader, unless he is familiar with written koine, is likely to be surprise, and 
possibly distrust, at the orthography, which deviates widely from the stand- 
ards of our editions. Yet almost all the cases are ordinary examples of 
itacism—the substitution of one vowel or diphthong for another when they 
were pronounced alike, as they were in the Christian period. These would 
hardly be accounted faults by the scribe or by his readers, even when a 
superficial confusion results, as in the endings of forms such as axoverat 


Martin, op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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and axovere; nor do they justify a prejudice against the value of the text, 
By way of rapid test, I collated chapter 10 in P® (to adopt the official 
siglum of the Bodmer codex) with Sinaiticus (S) and Vaticanus (B), and 
found forty-four variants which I classified as orthographic. In each case 
one or two of the three manuscripts has our spelling; one or two depart 
from it. P®* has twenty-four such variants; S has twenty-four; and B has 
eight. The favorable score of the Vaticanus is noteworthy. So are its peculi- 
arities: yew- in place of yxv- in present forms of yuwwoxw, six times out of 
six; and a single nu in the proper name wavvns, three times out of three. 
These were good spellings in a grand scriptorium. 

The text is of chief importance.* Let us begin with the elementary obser- 
vation that the new manuscript confirms the general tradition, with no 
paradoxical surprises. Secondly, as we might well expect, it supports our 
critical editions rather than the “received text,” which has long since fallen 
from its high estate. The position of P® is illustrated by two notable omis- 
sions. One of these is of the fourth verse (with a few words of the third) of 
chapter 5, the descent of the angel into the pool of Bethsaida. Of greater 
moment is the omission of the episode of the woman taken in adultery 
(7:53—8:11). In neither case is there a word in the papyrus to suggest that 
the missing text was known to the scribe. 

Lagrange bracketed the first of these in his edition of the Greek.’ The 
second he printed in its customary place; but in the commentary he clearly 
argues that it is an insertion. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the discus- 
sion of a question which St. Ambrose in his time called semper decaniaia. 
There would be nothing to add to the old material except the important 
silence of our earliest witness, P®*. It should be understood that the difficulty 
is not raised against the ancient origin of the pericope or its canonicity. 
The question is whether it can be maintained as primitive in St. John’s 
Gospel, and at this point. 

Wishing to test, on a wider scale, the relation of P® to the textus receplus 
on the one hand, and a critical edition on the other, I found an apt instr- 
ment laid in my hand by the obliging industry, for which I am deeply 
grateful, of Ernest C. Colwell in his valuable book, What is the Best New 
Testament?* In the interest of the audience for whom these lectures were 
originally prepared, Professor Colwell quotes all his texts in English. Thus 
it came about that he composed a list of sixty-four variations between the 


* For a discussion of select readings in the papyrus, see C. K. Barrett, “Papyrus Bod- 
mer II,” Expository Times, March, 1957, pp. 174-77. 

7™M.-J. Lagrange, Evangile selon saint Jean (Sth ed.; Paris, 1936). 

* Ernest C. Colwell, What is the Best New Testament? (Chicago, 1952). 
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lextus receptus and Westcott and Hort in the Gospel of St. John, which are 
of such a quality that “even the freest English translation must show which 
of the two Greek texts it supports.’” 

Of these sixty-four readings, P® lacks all after verse 26 of chapter 14, 
where the codex breaks off, and two others which fall within a missing pair 
of leaves. Forty-six readings, however, remain; and it was a simple matter 
to tabulate them in the Greek text of the papyrus and to note the agree- 
ments with the editions considered by Colwell.!° 

One of the forty-six is the proper name (5:2) of the pool where the para- 
lytic lay, waiting the stirring of the water. The papyrus agrees with neither 
of the two editions; but itsform, Bnécaida, supports BnOcard4, which stands 
in the margin of Westcott and Hort. 

In six cases the original text of the papyrus has been corrected by cancel- 
lation of one or more words. The original and the corrected reading are 
intelligible in every case, and both are attested elsewhere. Five times, the 
original reading agrees with the fextus receptus, once with Westcott and 
Hort; the corrected form agrees four times with Westcott and Hort com- 
pletely; a fifth time, partially (12:22). One original agreement with the 
latter (12:47) varies, in its corrected form, from both editions, to join 
Codex Bezae (D) and other manuscripts. 

In the remaining thirty-nine cases, P® agrees with the fextus receptus 
against Westcott and Hort four times. In three of these, the papyrus read- 
ing appears in the margin of the latter. The fourth case (13:18) is one in 
which the papyrus text, a quotation from the Old Testament, may have 
been influenced by the parallel in St. Mark (14:18). In thirty-four cases, 
P® agrees with Westcott and Hort against the /extus receptus—a proportion 
of eight to one. Another (6:69) might be added, in which there is partial 
agreement with both texts, but much more strongly with Westcott and 
Hort. 

The main lesson to be drawn from an application of Colwell’s test is clear. 
P® is notably on the side of the critical text. The further point, however, 
is hardly less important. It contains a fair number of readings, corrected 
or uncorrected, in agreement with the fextus receptus. In these it reflects the 
existence, in the second century, of positive variants, and enjoins caution 
upon the critical editor in judging them. From the total state of our older 


* Ibid., p. 86; for the list, see pp. 100-104. 

T have used F. H. A. Scrivener, Novum Testamentum: Textus Stephanici A.D. 1550 
(editio maior; Cambridge and London, 1891); Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John 
Anthony Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek: Text (Cambridge, London, and 
New York, 1890). 
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materials, we have long known that many such cases exist in which the 
history of alternative readings must go back beyond the earliest extant 
manuscripts. We lay our finger on this state of things in P®. 

Before our further inquiries, a word must be said of the editor’s presen. 
tation of the textual question. The distinguished classical scholar and 
papyrologist who has now given us, with exemplary promptness, this first 
edition of our earliest extensive codex of St. John, is fully entitled to our 
most cordial praise and gratitude. By some misfortune, Alexander Souter’s 
edition of the New Testament" won his acceptance as a standard of meas- 
urement for judging the text. The result, fastened into the introduction, 
apparatus, and appendix of his work, is regrettable. A word of explanation 
will make clear why this is so. 

Souter’s edition, in thin paper and graceful type, is an honor to the 
Clarendon Press and a singular boon to those who love to read the 1881 
revision of the King James Version in Greek. For that English edition is 
the determining norm of Souter’s text, as he has duly explained.” The 
critical value of his book is to be sought in his apparatus. “Without this 
contribution,” writes a connoisseur, “(New Testament textual studies would 
be much poorer.” It is, however, a highly select apparatus, in which many 


variant readings are not noticed at all. The book would be a pitfall to the | 


reader unaware of its limitations. 

Martin consistently relies upon Souter’s edition, text and apparatus 
combined, as if it sufficiently represented the ancient tradition within which 
P* is now to be placed. It seemed desirable to test this method in its con- 
sequence, not only as a warning to others, but for the profit one can draw 
from any close scrutiny of the textual materials involved. Martin finds, for 
example, that P® is differentiated from the rest of the tradition in its use 
of the article with the name of Jesus. “In fact the papyrus omits it thirty- 
two times against the whole tradition.””® This of course means that Souter 
has the article in his text in all these cases in which the papyrus omits it, 
and has no variant in his apparatus. Where did Souter get the article, sinc 
it is not used with the names of persons in the English version? From the 
textus receptus, the original of the King James Version, which has it in all 
these instances. 


" Novum Testamentum Graece (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1947). 

2 Ibid., p. v. 

3G. D. Kilpatrick, “Three Recent Editions of the Greek New Testament,” Journal 
of Theological Studies 50 (1949) 23. 

“4 Martin, op. cit., pp. 7, 141, and passim. 

18 Tbid., p. 144. 
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I found «(ynoov)s without the article thirty-five times in P®, with the 
textus receptus always adding it. In twenty-four of these cases, however, 
Westcott and Hort in their text agree with the omission of the papyrus; 
and in six more they note the omission as an alternative reading. In only 
five cases they agree with the fextus receptus by adopting the article abso- 
lutely. 

This would be proof enough that Martin had been somehow misled. It 
is rewarding, however, to carry the investigation a step farther, comparing 
the evidence of the papyrus with that of other manuscripts. This was done, 
with the result that in one case only (11:25), instead of in thirty-two, P® 
was found to be alone against the field. Usually it has a number of the old 
uncials with it; and several times it has all of them, including the Beatty 
codex, where it is available. In verse 20 of chapter 11, P® omits the article 
with the name of Jesus in agreement with P“SABCDW, while the fextus 
receptus has it and bequeaths it to Souter. In Martin’s apparatus the omis- 
sion is noted as a singular reading of the papyrus. 

We should not leave this category of variants without remarking that B 
omits the article with P® more frequently than any other of the ancient 
uncials—twenty-eight times out of thirty-five. Eight times it is alone in sup- 
porting the papyrus. The Freer Gospel (W) agrees with the omission seven- 
teen times; S, in the first hand, sixteen times. The tendency of B to omission 
of the article with the name of Jesus is one of its known characteristics. It 
is of interest to find this trait anticipated in P®. 

We forego discussion of other groups of Bodmer readings deemed singular 
by the editor, highly instructive as their close examination would be. My 
summary count may be stated of unsupported variants in the papyrus, as 
compared with Martin’s, who remarks that the codex swarms with them: 
“One counts almost three hundred of them, without including those which 
concern orthography or grammar.” Absolute accuracy is difficult to have 
in these matters. I have found 287 cases in Martin’s lists of singular read- 
ings, besides the omission of the article already considered. Of these 287 
readings, support is found in Tischendorf,” text or apparatus, for 224; there 
remains a total of sixty-three unsupported variants in P®. 

We may sum up this ungrateful task of criticism with the simple reflec- 
tion that one must make his own investigation of the evidence before risking 
conclusions. Less than one in four of Martin’s readings noted as singular is 
so in fact. His lists of variants within a divided tradition, attested by 


8 Tbid., p. 143. 
" Novum Testamentum Graece 1 (editio octava critica maior; Leipzig, 1869). 
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Souter’s apparatus, retain their value within the limits of the latter instr. 
ment.!8 

By way of positive experiment in the textual field, I made the above. 
mentioned collation of P®* with the Vaticanus and with the Sinaiticus jn 
the tenth chapter of St. John.’* A word has been said of the orthographic 





variations, to which may be added a few differences in the use of nu-movable, 
and a few cases of haplography (one in P®, two in B). The nomen sacrum | 
warnp is used thirteen times in this chapter, in various cases; and it is always | 


written compendiously in the papyrus, never in B or in S. 
There are four corrections in P®, consisting of a single letter, omitted 
within a word, and supplied above the line. These are most probably by the 


first hand and in any case do not change the text. A correction of conse. | 


quence, in verse 26, is noticed below. 
Nine variations occur in word order, in one of which P® is corrected to 


agree with B and S alike; in another, with B alone. In readings which re. | 
main unaltered in the papyrus, it agrees once with B against S; twice with | 


S against B. In two other cases it disagrees with both. Little is to be drawn 
from all this, except that the scribe of P®, since he sometimes corrects his 
word order, was not entirely indifferent to it. 

Four verbal variants may be called lexical or grammatical. Thus P® has 
@vpovpos (10:3) where B and S have @vpwpos; exuxAwoay (24) with S, against 
exuxdevoay in B. It has the standard ending of the imperfect, third person, 
plural, e\eyorv (20), with B, where S, with koine sanction, has the ending 
proper to a first aorist, e\eyay. P® and B have the imperative ee (24); 
while S, not without classical precedent, has exrov. 

The principal verbal variants consist of omissions, additions, and sub- 
stitutions. In one case (26), P® has a reading found neither in B nor in S: 
xabws «mov vu ore (after euwy); and this is expunged. It survives, with 
omission of or:, in many manuscripts, including A and D, and in the fexlw 
receplus. 

In all, I count thirty-eight of these principal variants. Out of this number, 
P* agrees eighteen times with B, and eight times with S,?° while B and§ 
agree twelve times. S has numerous later corrections; and these tend to 
join the common readings of P® and B. They have their own significance 
but they are not the text of S. 

8 Martin, op. cit., pp. 145-46, 148, 150. 

9 Codex Vaticanus 1209... pars altera, Testamentum Novum (Milan, 1904); Code 
Sinaiticus: New Testament, edited by Helen and Kirsopp Lake (Oxford, 1911). 

2 The agreements with S include one case (10:34) in which the first writing has bees 
corrected by the first hand; see H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors 9 
the Codex Sinaiticus (London, 1938), especially pp. 29 and 41. 
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How notable are the papyrus variants in themselves? Four may be 
| selected for special mention. The first reading in every case is that of P®; 
| the second is common to B and S. 


10:3 «poBarca (after dca): rpoBara. 

10:16 ovvayayew: ayayew. 

10:29 os edwxev ... wertwr: o dedwxev . . . wecfor. 

10:34 azexpiOn ts kar Ermey avrois: amexpiOn 
aurots ts. 


The first two of these appear to be singular in the papyrus, and they are 
expressive. The others are found in later manuscripts. Like the canceled 
words in verse 26, they illustrate the antiquity of readings which we would 
never know from B and S. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from our collation is of greater mo- 
ment. In the tenth chapter of St. John, P® lies textually between B and S 
and is actually much nearer to the former than is S itself. This point is re- 
enforced by the high ratio noticed above of agreements between P® and B 
in omission of the article with the name of Jesus. Since B and S are by com- 


| mon consent the chief representatives of the type of text to which they 


belong, with the primacy usually given to B, our newly recovered codex of 
a much earlier date seems to rise at once to a position of importance in the 
history of a great tradition. 

One must by no means overlook the independence of P® in a consider- 
able number of its readings. These variants, which almost always reappear 
in later codices, remind us again of the critical importance of the second 
century in the genesis of our textual problems. We are not yet able to get 
back of them. 

Nothing has been said, to my knowledge, of the provenance of the codex. 
It is safe to assume that it comes from Egypt, and probably it was written 
there. It would have been preserved in the sands above the Delta; but it 
may well have had its origin in Alexandria, the traditional center of classical 
learning, and of Christian studies from an early date. Pantaenus, the 
founder of the catechetical school, whom Clement praised as the greatest 
of his teachers, flourished there in the last twenty years of the second 
century. Our papyrus of St. John merges easily into such a nursery of 
Christian culture. It might have issued from it. 


West Baden College Epcar R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 
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THE SERVANT OF Gop. By W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias. Studies ix 
Biblical Theology 20. Naperville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1957. Pp. vii + 120, 
$2.25. 

Since there is no slackening of interest in the Servant of God question | 
among OT and NT scholars, we are indeed fortunate to have this extensive 
and fundamental study of the problem by Zimmerli and Jeremias. Their 
names alone are a guarantee of excellence. No one who works on the Servant 
theme can neglect this encyclopedic compilation of material which will have 
to serve as a basis for future study of the topic. The monograph appeared 
five years ago in G. Kittel’s Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament | 
and is now presented by Harold Knight in a clear, idiomatic translation to 
which has been added a much-needed index of biblical references. 

After describing the profane use of ‘ebed in the OT, Zimmerli takes up 
its religious usage and illustrates the rich development the term underwent 
within the framework of Israel’s unique relation to Yahweh, whose claims 
on their allegiance are total. “Thus the servant character remains not 
within the timeless sphere of individual piety but gains special importance 
where Yahweh in his historical meeting with his people calls individuals to 
some special service.” The climax of the Servant idea is reached in Deutero- 
Isaiah and especially in Is 52:13—53:12. Zimmerli believes that in this | 
passage the Servant picture abandons the realm of the biographical and | 
transcends the personal experience of the prophet. “Thus it is not by chance | 
or by ineptitude that Is 53 has again and again been understood as alluding 
to the figure of the one that is to come.” Zimmerli’s contribution ends with 
a survey of the translations of ‘ebed in the LXX. 

Jeremias begins with a study of pais theou in late Judaism, from 100 B.C. 
to Talmudic times. Here we face the question of whether or not the servant 
in Deutero-Isaiah was taken in a Messianic sense by Judaism of the pre 
Christian period. Analysis of the texts leads Jeremias to answer that, i 
Hellenistic Judaism, the term was interpreted collectively of Israel, whereas 
Palestinian Judaism gave it a Messianic meaning. This observation is im 
portant for the following NT study in which the author shows that Christo 
logical interpretation of the Isaian Servant belongs to the earliest period d 
the Christian community. And the OT texts which the NT interprets int 
Christological sense are precisely and exclusively those whose Messianic 
interpretation goes back to the ancient Palestinian, as opposed to the 
Hellenistic, tradition. 

In what concerns the Servant texts applied by Jesus to His own mission, 
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Jeremias emphasizes the Church’s part in this attribution but cautions us 
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| against declaring spurious all the references of Jesus Himself to the Servant. 


In fact, Jeremias proceeds to show that Christ’s predictions of the passion 
in terms of Servant theology belong to the oldest and most reliable stratum 
of the primitive tradition. This brings out the conservative rather than the 
creative function of the Church in its early teaching. Jeremias maintains 
that Christ’s interpretation of His death in terms of Is 53 was confided only 
to His disciples. “To them alone did he interpret his death as a vicarious 
dying for the countless multitude of those who lay under the judgement of 
God (Mk 10:45; 14:24). Because he goes to his death innocently, volun- 
tarily, patiently and in accordance with the will of God (Is 53) his dying 
has boundless atoning virtue. It is life flowing from God, and life in God 
which he outpours.” This is the conclusion to a compact and comprehensive 


| work by two contemporary masters of biblical exegesis. The book deserves 
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a warm welcome and will richly repay careful study. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


LE TEMOIN DU VERBE, LE DISCIPLE BIEN-AIME. By Joseph Bonsirven, S.J. 
Toulouse: Apostolat de la Priére, 1956. Pp. 239. 690 fr. 

This is the latest of Fr. Bonsirven’s contributions to the study of the 
Johannine writings. The author disclaims any intention of writing a 
“theology” of St. John in the sense of a systematic presentation of con- 
nected theses with continued argument, since John himself did not construct 
any such system. The Beloved Disciple constantly presented himself as a 
witness of the mystery of eternal life as it had been revealed to him in the 
days of his intimacy with the Son of God made man. This mystery he had 
not ceased to savor and ruminate for more than half a century, and this he 
expounded to his disciples in his writings, interpreting it in the light of his 
own mystical experience and of its application in the lives of those who had 
accepted it as a rule of conduct. Since John speaks of the mystery of God 
from more intimate knowledge than any other, he merits the title of 
“theologian.” This is what defines the literary genre of the Gospel and the 
Epistles. ; 

B. sustains, of course, the oneness of authorship of all the Johannine 
writings, though the work of editors is to be admitted here and there. The 
author writes directly in Greek, though a Semitic substratum reveals itself 
throughout, reflecting both the congenital mentality and the original en- 
vironment of the writer. Especially in the discourses of Christ the tradition 
reproduced is primitive and archaic; in many points the doctrinal exposé 
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shows a more primitive form than that seen in the Synoptic Gospels. This | 
is an additional guarantee of the historical value of the fourth Gospel. 

B. rules out any dependence upon Gnostic, Mandaean, or Hermetic 
sources. The background is distinctly that of Palestinian Judaism and bibli- 
cal literature. Inevitably in the writings of a mystic there will be encounters 
with the language of other mystic writings, but John’s originality and his 
independence of any source except the teachings of his Master cannot be 
denied. A possible exception is his use of the term Logos, which, however, | 
is purged of all Platonist, Stoic, or Philonian elements. The contemplative 
mystic is revealed principally in his vocabulary, which is both very poor 
and very rich. It is poor in that he has very few and very ordinary words 
at his disposal; it is rich in his use of these very ordinary words, which he 
sublimates by clothing them with one or even several meanings belonging | 
to the supernatural sphere. 

The various elements of St. John’s “witness” are grouped around certain | 
ruling ideas: the inner life of the Trinity; the Incarnation of the Son; the | 
share in the divine life of the Trinity brought to us through the Incarnation. 
Especially illuminating is the treatment of God as Love, of faith, deification, 
the duties of Christians, and the Church. The book is not documented by 
learned footnotes and bibliographical references, since B. is not writing for 
the scholar but for the general reader. However, his authority as a deep 
student of Palestinian Judaism and his long devotion to the study of the 
writings of the “witness of the Word” recommend his work to all who are 
interested in the writings of St. John. 


Woodstock College JouNn J. HEENAN, S.J. 


Tue EssENES AND CHRISTIANITY. By Duncan Howlett. New York: 
Harper, 1957. Pp. vi + 217. $3.50. 

This is a strictly popular account of the history of the Essenes and their 
foundation at Qumran, and their relationship to nascent Christianity. The 
many footnotes, relegated to the end, indicate that the book is based largely 
upon secondary sources, and quotations from the scrolls themselves art 
taken mainly from the translation of M. Burrows. It is difficult to write m 
the scrolls without a reference to the Revue biblique, but this book succeets 
in doing that; in fact, none but American or English authors are cited. 

H. adduces no new parallels between Essenism and Christianity, but lis 
judgments concerning them are superficial and vastly oversimplified: “Nov 
we know that Christianity germinated, took root, and enjoyed its fir 
growth in Essene soil. And we know that Christianity itself, in the beginning 
was Essenic in character” (p. 202); and again: “Theologically Christianity 
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els. This | was a spiritualization of Essenism, as Essenism had been a spiritualization 
pel. | of Pharisaism” (p. 187). On the whole, this slender volume is far too imagi- 
fermetic native in its reconstruction of Essenism to be of any real value; the layman 
nd bibli- | ill find it confusing and the scholar will not accept it. 

counters 


and his Catholic University of America ROLAND E. Murpay, O.Carm. 
innot be , ‘ 
rowever, | Gop THE UNKNOWN AND OTHER Essays. By Victor White, O.P. New 


York: Harper, 1956. Pp. viii + 205. $3.50. 

In this collection of essays and addresses Fr. Victor White serves an 
interesting theological smorgasbord. Three of the thirteen pieces have never 
been displayed before; the rest have appeared in various periodicals and 
books. Bound together more by the thread of W.’s personal preference than 
any chain of internal coherence, they nevertheless fall into three general 
categories: theology in general, particular theological problems, and the 


mplative 
ery poor 
ry words 
which he 


elonging | 


| 
1 certain | 


Son: the | ecumenical movement. W.’s genius is itself of such an ecumenical bent that 
wee o.| would be rash to attempt an expert verdict on all his contributions. This 


much, however, may be safely and fairly said: W.’s judgment of the value 
of his work is dispassionate and accurate. He writes in the preface: “The 
ws essay or article is an inadequate medium for exhaustive treatment of pro- 
‘iting for . . 

s a deep found theological subjects, but may nevertheless meet the needs of the 
ly of the | mquirer who is unable to give them long and sustained attention.” 

In his opening essay, ‘“The Theologian’s Task,”’ W. accepts the Anselmian 
formula as the touchstone of genuine theology. He then rightly insists that 
a correct notion of faith is “absolutely fundamental for the understanding 
N, S.J. | of what we mean by theology.” In a brief but skillful development of faith 
as primarily a personal adhesion to the living God of the Scriptures, W. 
w York: | shows clearly that “belief in God necessarily involves beliefs about God.” 
_ | But when he comes to the quaerens intellectum, W. is somewhat disappoint- 
und thet | ing. If, indeed, an accurate concept of faith is indispensable for theology, 
lity. The } s0 is an accurate concept of understanding. In point of fact, the discussions 
d largely } of the nature of theology within Catholic circles during the last few decades 
elves att | have generated most of their heat (and light) precisely over the notion of 
write © | understanding. Perhaps W. justifiably wished to avoid ground on which 
succee even the fleetest have stumbled ; at any rate, his treatment, though sure- 
cited. J footed, is sadly pedestrian. 

, but hs} Much more distinguished and provocative is his eighth essay on the 
d: “No¥ | “Word of God and Natural Law.” He cleverly develops the essential prob- 

its fist lem of the natural law in the present economy of salvation: given revelation, 
eginning why bother about “natural” law? W.’s answer is complex. First, positive 
ristianlty } human law must harmonize with divine law; and if the law giver is not a 
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believer, the unique means for achieving this harmony is to “derive” positive | 


human law from the natural law. Secondly, obedience to natural law is a 
negative preparation for the operations of divine grace. Finally, the insuff- 
ciency of the natural law as a rule of conduct “persuades us of our need for 
God as teacher,” and our consciousness of our deviations from the pre- 
scriptions of the natural law discloses our need of “God as Saviour.” 

It would be easy to enlarge on some of the other essays in this collection; 


all deal with fundamental theological problems and concepts. The validity | 
of natural theology, the Platonic tradition in Aquinas, the theory of the | 


atonement, membership in the Church, and many other subjects come 
smoothly from W.’s facile pen. But no useful purpose would be served in 
discussing his points in detail; it was not his intention to write a serious 
contribution to theology, but a thoughtful and stimulating set of theo- 
logical essays. As such, his book deserves serious recommendation to all 
those who do not have the leisure for more advanced study. 


Woodstock College CHARLES M. WHELAN, S.J. 


A History OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the German by Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xiv + 643. $7.50. 

Anyone seeking a brief, reliable introduction to the history of the Church 


interestingly presented will find here one of the very best, on a par at least | 


with the excellent productions by Hughes and Lortz, though differing from 


both in approach. Better than almost any work of comparable scope it | 


fulfils the qualifications advanced by Pius XII, who asked that the subject 
be so portrayed as to describe the exterior and interior life of the Church, 
propose mature judgments on it, and at the same time increase men’s love 
for the institution. Readers of THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, already initiated to the 
field, can also derive profit from these pages because they contain a good 
dea! of material not easily discovered even in more pretentious tomes, and 
numerous observations whose value is heightened by the high scholarly 
repute of the author. 

Fr. Hertling is Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Patrology at the 
Gregorian University, Rome, where he has long enjoyed esteem as an out- 
standing lecturer. Some of the content and flavor of these lectures has been 
transferred to this written form. Specialized writings on the early Church 
have established H. as an authority on that period. He has to his credit also 
a standard manual on ascetical theology. At the Roman Curia he holds 
post in the Sacred Congregation of Rites as Consultor for the study o 
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causes of canonization and beatification. These latter interests are reflected 
in the individual stamp imparted to the present book. 

Politico-religious problems and others pertaining to the Church’s external 
life receive adequate attention without extensive detail. Thus, the political 
involvements of Gregory VII, Innocent III, and Boniface VIII merit about 
four pages for each. But, as the Foreword notes, emphasis turns to the more 
important interior life, the core of ecclesiastical history. Such topics as the 
perfecting of the hierarchical organization, pastoral endeavors, develop- 
ments of a literary or devotional or liturgical kind, manifestations of sanctity, 
and growth of religious orders occupy more prominence than is common. 
As much space is accorded the Vatican Council as the French Revolution 
and Napoleonic era together. In the section on the early Church, the best 
part of the book, the long chapter on “Christian Life in Antiquity” casts 
several new lights, especially the paragraphs on unity and communion. 
Mission efforts are stressed. A particularly original and valuable feature 
(perhaps overdone in the final chapters) is the extensive use of statistics to 
trace numerical and geographical expansion, or the contraction due to 
heresies and persecutions. Speaking, e.g., of the martyrs in the Roman 
persecutions, H. summarizes one of his own research articles on religious 
statistics by concluding: “One must assume a number in six figures” (p. 88). 

Anything but a dry compilation of names and dates, the danger com- 
panion to brevity, the text is interpretative as much as factual. Its tone is 
calm and sanguine. Judgments are always worth pondering; at times they 
are given an unexpected twist which verges on the paradoxical. A sane 
balance neither obscures negative nor exaggerates positive features. The 
main themes are all touched on. In elaborating them, however, place might 
have been found for a short description of the Roman world at the beginning 
of the Christian era, and an explanation of the concept of the Medieval 
Empire, so baffling to modern minds. The doctrinal peculiarities of such 
heresies as Donatism, Wyclifism, and Hussitism are not brought out. The 
political side of Gallicanism is exposed, not the theological. More than 
three lines might be accorded the wonderful impulse afforded the fine arts 
by religion during the Renaissance, a period sombre for the Church in other 
respects; and something could be said of the contributions of the Church 
to the Gothic and Baroque. Under the heading, “‘Causes of the Reforma- 
tion,” is found merely a refutation of some erroneous explanations. The 
shortest chapter, twelve pages, attempts too much in trying to clarify with 
such dispatch the Enlightenment, the French Revolution, the Napoleonic 
age, and the secularizations in Germany. In taking up two of the major 
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problems of the nineteenth century a synopsis of the tenets of Liberalism 





should be included, and an appraisal of the impact of the social question, 

Dom Biggs is to be commended for the accuracy and smoothness of his | 
translation. Further evidence of his painstaking is the insertion of some | 
seventy-five footnotes, the German edition being devoid of them; but this 
reviewer’s reaction to this innovation was mixed. Where these specify the | 
source of a quotation, or clarify a point apt to be obscure to Americans, or | 
reveal one of the few additions to the text by the translator, they serve a| 
useful purpose. But could not the several factual corrections, some on very | 
secondary points, have been composed privately beforehand with the 
author? H. does not refer to other books differing in opinion from his. It is 
not clear, then, why the translator should feel impelled to do so; nor why, 
having begun, he should not have done so in many more instances. The 
bibliography of about fifty titles, appearing only in the English edition, 
could be more practical. Scholars will look elsewhere; and other reader 
may well obtain slight help from bare allusions to massive collections of 
sources such as the Acta sanctorum, Mansi, or Migne or to series of mono-| 
graphs published by Catholic University. Funk’s manual is outdated. Wel 
over half the titles are in foreign languages. These emendations might be 
considered in a second edition, which, it is to be hoped, will be demanded 
by the wide circulation the book deserves. 


Weston College Joun F. BRopERICK, S.J. 


ATHENAGORAS: EMBASSY FOR THE CHRISTIANS; THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE Deap. Translated and annotated by Joseph Hugh Crehan, S.J. Ancien! 
Christian Writers 23. Westminster, Md.: Newman; London: Longmans, 
Green, 1956. Pp. 193. $3.25. 

Volume 23 of the Quasten-Plumpe series of translations presents in 
English dress perhaps the most eloquent of the second-century apologists, 
that remarkable group of cultivated clerics and laymen who protested with 
the pen against imperial sword and mob rumor, contrasted Christian truth 
with pagan myth, and pioneered in constructing a bridge between the nev 
revelation and the old philosophy. The Embassy, which may have reachei 
Aurelius and Commodus, is concerned to counter three popular charges 
atheism, cannibalism, and promiscuity. The Resurrection argues to a post 
humous reconstitution of soul and body on four grounds: man’s creation it 
God’s image, his nature as a composite of soul and body, the necessity d 
adequate sanctions, and human teleology. 

Athenagoras has much to recommend him. He holds high-level discours 
with philosopher and king; he is intelligently sympathetic to Platonist ways 
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iberalism | of thought as propaedeutic to Christ; his Trinitarian doctrine, despite 
estion, | understandable imprecisions, is surprisingly developed for the time; he 
‘ss of his | makes the first Christian use of the analogy of being in philosophical argu- 
of some| ment; and his case for bodily resurrection, if not always cogent, is surely the 
but this, most suasively reasoned before Nicaea. 
ecify the| Fr. Crehan’s Introduction is a model of skilful compression. With im- 
icans, “q pressive serenity he evaluates the fragmentary data at our disposal for 
; serve, | recapturing the life of Athenagoras, outlines the Embassy and Resurrection, 
on very | reveals the apologist’s indebtedness to Platonism, and analyzes his Trini- 
vith the tarian thought and liturgical import. The translation is accurate, dis- 
his, It jg| tinguished, and rarely maladroit. Sixty-three pages of notes are a liberal 
10r why, | education in philosophy and theology, classical mythology and medicine, 
ces, The | textual criticism and lexicography—a vivid proof that patristic literature is 
edition, | seldom self-explanatory, even in the most faithful and felicitous of trans- 
- readers | lations. 
‘tions a} Woodstock College Watter J. Burcuarnt, S.J. 
f mono- | 








ed. Wel) TerruLLIAN’s TREATISE ON THE INCARNATION. By Ernest Evans. London: 
night be} sP.C-K., 1956. Pp. xliii + 197. $5.00. 

manded} The problem discussed in Tertullian’s De carne Christi is stated in the 
introductory chapter of the treatise in three brief questions: Did Christ 
c, S.J. | have a true body? Where did it come from? What was it like? Tertullian 
proves against Marcion that Christ was truly born and truly died in truly 
TION or} human flesh; against Apelles he shows that Christ’s body was not derived 
Ancient | ftom some celestial or sidereal substance, but was born of the Virgin Mary; 
ngmans, } against Valentinus he demonstrates, inter alia, a real distinction between 
the body and soul of Christ. Thus, in proving the reality of Christ’s human 
sents in | flesh, he prepares the way for the treatise which is to follow, De resurrectione 
ologists, | mortuorum. If Christ be risen from the dead, in true flesh, so shall we also 
ed with | tse from the dead. The reality of the flesh of Christ destroys the assump- 
n truth | tions of those heretics who hold that there will be no resurrection of the body, 
the nev § since flesh once dead can never rise again. 

reache § Dr. Evans has edited this important work with all of the careful scholar- 
harges: | Ship evidenced in his admirable editions of the Adversus Praxean and the 
a post | De oratione. The present volume comprises the Latin text of the treatise, 
ation in f With an introduction, translation, and commentary. The text is, funda- 
ssity of mentally, that established by Kroymann, although it is severely castigated 
on almost every page. The introduction contains a detailed and helpful 
scours f alysis of the argument of the treatise, along with notes on Marcion and 
st ways) Apelles, and an excellent discussion of the relationship between the Incarna- 
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tion and the resurrection. The commentary is both philological and theolog. 
cal; it should prove to be of permanent value to every serious student of 
the history of Christology. 

The translation is quite literal. E. makes no concessions—or apologies— 
to readers who might prefer an easier English; he works, apparently, on the | 
perfectly defensible principle that an easy translation of Tertullian’s Latin 


will not be faithful to the difficult original. The strict accuracy of the trans | En 


lation will appeal to readers who are interested, above all else, in discovering | 
exactly what Tertullian said in a given passage, but the unattractive, com. | 
plicated, distorted English sentences which almost inevitably result when 
one translates Tertullian literally will probably discourage the non-pn- 
fessional, who ambitions nothing more than to read the Fathers for pleasure | 
—and for as much profit as can be had with pleasure. Such persons, perhaps, 
should be advised not to read Tertullian at all, except for his apologetical 
treatises and his works on Christian morality. 

There are a few statements in the introduction and commentary with | 
which I find myself unable wholly to agree. The words in De pudicitia 21, 
“Exhibe igitur et nunc mihi, apostolice, prophetica exempla,” are better 
taken as a reference to some African bishop, probably the bishop of Car- 
thage, than to the bishop of Rome (2, 15; p. 94); and in this context it is 
more directly and specifically the bishop’s policy regarding the forgiveness 
of capital sins than his policy regarding the prohibition of second marriage 
which is in question, though, of course, second marriage is classified in the 
De pudicitia among the irremissible sins. In a note on 5, 20 (p. 108) E. 
asserts that paenilentiam agere does not mean “to do penance.” Whatever 
may be said about the meaning of this expression in other authors (and! 
feel that Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine all use the phrase in the sense E. 
denies to it), the idea of “‘doing penance” is found frequently in the De 
paenitentia and De pudicitia of Tertullian, where such expressions as paeni- 
tentia fungi, paenitentia agitur, and the like are used to describe the per 
formance of exomologesis by way of satisfaction for sin. 


West Baden College WiuraM LE Saint, S.J. 


MasTER Atcurn, Liturcist: A PARTNER OF Our Piety. By Gerali 
Ellard, S.J. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv + 266. $4.00. 

The important role of Alcuin in the formation of the modern Roma 
liturgy, although previously suggested and defended by several perspice 
cious scholars (as, e.g., Pierre Varin as early as 1852 in his “Des altération 
de la liturgie grégorienne en France”: Mémoires de I’ Académie des Inscrip 
tions et Belles-Lettres, lére série, 2), was first demonstrated irrefutably by 
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Alcuin’s fellow countryman, Edmund Bishop, in his study of ‘The Earliest 
Roman Mass Book” (Dublin Review 115 [1894], and reprinted in his Litur- 
ica historica (Oxford, 1918] pp. 39-61). Since the publication of that study, 
which has had world-wide influence, a considerable body of literature— 
notably, in late years, the works of Arthur Kleinclauz (1948) and of Eleanor 
Duckett (1951)—has grown up about the person and achievement of the 


ne trans. | Englishman who occupied so influential a post in the epoch-making en- 
covering | tourage of Charlemagne. There has not hitherto existed, however, any full- 
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scale attempt in English at an assessment of the corpus of Alcuin’s con- 
tribution to, and enrichment of, liturgical worship in the West; and we are 
now fortunate in having this deficiency supplied for in the present work. 
We are fortunate, too, that the task has been so well discharged by a writer 
of such scholarly calibre as Fr. Ellard rather than by one of the now ubi- 
quitous tribe of “liturgical propagandists” whose efforts are conceived of 
less as contributions to the revelation and consideration of stages in the 
cultural and religious history of Western man than as missiles ordered and 
constructed to serve in the oft-times impertinent warfare which follows in 
the wake of a movement of particular orientation and tendency. 

Fr. Ellard’s purpose was born of a long preoccupation—originating, as he 
tells us, “some twenty-five years ago, in studying a ritual development 
in the period 750-950”—with “the shadowy figure of that Englishman 
called to the court of Charlemagne whom some continental historians are 
now styling Alcuin the Great.” Noting the difficulty in determining pre- 
cisely in what Alcuin’s work had consisted, “‘I wonder,’ I then said to my- 
self, ‘what a search of Alcuin’s efforts in this regard would disclose’”’ (p. vii). 
Over the years, Fr. Ellard found the area of uncertainty considerably 
diminishing; and thanks to his own studies as well as to the researches of a 
number of European scholars, he has been able to achieve that purpose, 
the setting forth of “a reasonably full collection of the sources . . . [in] one 
volume... handy for students, and...interpreted...for the general 
reader [in order to] help draw attention to this field” (p. viii). 

He opens his book with a depiction of the “Liturgical Anarchy” (chapter 
1!) prevailing in the eighth century and of the efforts made, then and sub- 
sequently, by the sovereign lords of.the Frankish Empire to bring about 
conformity to local Roman usage. The home of “complete and rigid uni- 
formity in things liturgical, where Office, Mass prayers and readings, and 
tubrics were all after the manner of written Roman norms, and where John 
the Archchanter had implanted Gregorian song, and so much else besides” 
was, he tells us (p. 11), in England; and fittingly enough, under Pepin and 
Charlemagne, the two ecclesiastics who were to serve as the architects of a 
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desired liturgical renovation in Frankish lands were the Englishmen, Boni- 
face and Alcuin. The latter was a Northumbrian who had been schooled at 
York under old Archbishop Egbert, the disciple of Bede. While on a mission 


to Rome, Alcuin acceded to the request of Charlemagne that he settle at}; 


his Court. Here he taught in the palace school, in which not only the royal 
children and all the chief personages of the Court, but even the King 


himself, his Queen, and his sister Giséle, abbess of Chelles, were Alcuin’s} j 


pupils. Thus Alcuin “rapidly became and remained for long,” as Traub 
and Levison have said, “the spiritual ruler of Europe.” 

The introduction of the Roman Mass into France under Pepin and Charl. 
magne, who desired to replace by it those Gallican usages hitherto prevail. 
ing, was powerfully aided by Alcuin; but his work was done in a way which 
reveals the prudent hand of a master psychologist: Alcuin had the wit and 
the grace to proceed not in hammer and tongs fashion, but by way of 
assimilation and adaptation. This is best illustrated, perhaps, by the manner 
in which he added to the comparative poverty of the Sacramentary sent to 
Charles from Rome by Pope Adrian, a rich selection of prayers and formu- 
laries indigenous to the Gallic Church, and whose presence within the 
simpler Roman framework helped immeasurably to speed the book’s ac- 
ceptance in the Frankish realm and, subsequently, generally throughout 
the Western Church. 

What Fr. Ellard signalizes as Alcuin’s most characteristic contribution 
to our present liturgy is his “Little Missal of Votive Masses” (chapter 8). 
Of these formularies the votive propers “per hebdomadam”’ in our current 
Missale Romanum, and a number of its “orationes ad diversa” (e.g., pn 
petitione lacrimarum; ad repellendas malas cogitationes; pro humilitate; and 
pro inimicis) yet survive as a lasting memorial of this great liturgist, making 
him in a special sense to be “‘a partner of our piety.” It is to Alcuin as wel 
that we are indebted for those two beautiful Communion prayers, “Domix 
Jesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi...” and “Perceptio corporis tui... .” “Priest 
of the Roman rite to the ends of the earth,” as Fr. Ellard says, “praying th 
Mass in the words of the Missal, and laymen by millions . . . come to th 
sacred banquet with Alcuin’s formulae in mind and heart” (p. 171). Th 
use of the Credo at the Mass on Sundays and great feasts is another legag 
ultimately traceable to Alcuin (p. 226). But the most striking fact of alli 
that, in the words of Bishop, “since Alcuin, the only missal in use is tt 
Gelasiano-Gregorian compilation” (Liturgica historica, p. 55). Particula 
rites endure here and there in isolated instances, and there are to be et 
countered, now and again, efforts to revive what had become disused; but, 
by and large, it is the liturgical corpus formed by Alcuin which lives 
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That compilation finally, indeed, appears, as Fr. Ellard remarks, “all dressed 
up, and ready to go to Rome” (p. 224); and it is the Alcuinian compromise 
which becomes the basis of that Franco-Roman liturgy we now find dominant 
in Latin Christendom. 

Fr. Ellard’s book, armed with all the apparatus of footnotes, bibliog- 
raphy, and index which make it rewarding and easy for the student to use, 
is written throughout in a style which should recommend it as well to the 
general reader interested in the religious and devotional aspects of that 
heritage we owe to the great Carolingian Renaissance. There will doubtless 
be differences of opinion among scholars, here and there, on points of 
interpretation; but few will be willing lightly to challenge one who shows 
such mastery of his material, such understanding enthusiasm for the per- 
sonality of his subject, and such ability in the marshaling and exposition 
of his conclusions. It is, however, amusing to note that, in the concluding 
sentence printed at the foot of p. ix of his Introduction, Fr. Ellard slips 
easily into that somewhat exaggerated “‘clericalism” which he takes occasion 
to deplore in the Carolingian liturgists of the post-Alcuinian period when 
he comes to discuss (at his pp. 217-219) what he calls a “narrower” con- 
ception of the ecclesia orans than that he ascribes to Gregory Magnus. 

Altogether this work must be saluted as a valuable addition to current 
liturgiological studies and as another justification of its author’s real emi- 
nence in a field wherein an unfortunately large proportion of our con- 
temporaries appear to be hampered by narrowness of view, paucity of 
information, and a regrettable disposition to regard writing as a mere 
instrument of evangelization for the project they may, at the moment, be 
“pushing.” None of these strictures can fairly be stressed of Fr. Ellard’s 
book, which is at once a lively and sympathetic evocation of Alcuin and a 
veritable monument of information, teeming with indications for further 
investigation, and suggesting in its method a sober and yet stimulating 
manner of approach to some problems which vex and fascinate the student 
of the age-old forms in which men have worshiped God. 


New York, N.Y. ALASTAIR GUINAN 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE CONCILIAR THEORY: THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
MEDIEVAL CANONISTS FROM GRATIAN TO THE GREAT ScuisM. By Brian 
Tierney. Cambridge: University Press, 1955. Pp. xi + 280. $5.00. 

The starting point of this important book (Volume 4 of the Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought) is the problem whether the conciliar 
theory of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries was in the main an 
application of heretical doctrines concerning the Church, such as those of 
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Marsilius of Padua and Occam, to the historical “accident” of the Great | 
Western Schism, or whether certain ecclesiological doctrines of the twelfth. | pone 
and thirteenth-century canonists do not offer a better or at least an indispen. that 
sable supplementary explanation. | pen 
In the first part of his study, “Decretist Theories of Church Government, ists 
1140-1220,” Prof. Tierney shows among other things that “the Decretists Chu 
held that the faith of the whole Church could never fail; they also held that, 
within the Church, the Pope was the supreme judge in cases involving arti- | i. 
cles of faith; but they did not maintain... that the Pope’s decisions were 
to be regarded as necessarily unerring statements of the unfailing faith of | ga , 
the Church” (pp. 36 f.). The ambiguity inherent in such views the Decretists | fo} 
clarified not in the way of more recent canonists and theologians by distine- | gia 
tion between a Pope’s private opinions and his pronouncements as head of 
the universal Church, but by an analysis of the concept of the ecclesia 
Romana. The Roman Church was understood by them more clearly than 
ever before both as the particular Church of the Pope as bishop of Rome and | that 
as the Catholic Church which can never err in toto and which at all times and | «hic, 
with respect to all places is “‘signified,” condensed as it were, in Peter and his | func 
successors, except if the Pope should become heretical. This canonistic doc- | fync 
trine of the Romana ecclesia received a classical formulation by Huguccio | fog 
(cf. Tierney, pp. 41 ff.), the great teacher of Innocent III, and forms an im- | geye 
portant aspect of that Pope’s legislation. Huguccio also found an ingenious | ever 
solution for saving the principle that a Pope having no superior cannot be | oy’ 
judged on earth and for safeguarding nevertheless the integrity of the Church ing 
as a whole: a heretical Pope whose deviation from the true faith has become | igh 
public knowledge (and similarly a Pope who perseveres in a notorious crime | that 
and thus through contumacy becomes equivalent to a heretic) can be tried | tp g 
and deposed because he has ipso facto become inferior to any Catholic (for ques 
analogous opinions of modern theologians cf. C. Journet, L’Eglise du Verk disp 
incarné 1 (2nd ed., 1955] 625 ff.). Huguccio, however, contrary to some later lay ¢ 
Decretists (cf. Tierney, pp. 64 ff.), did not anticipate conciliar theory in the } chy 
sense of drawing the conclusion that a general council (without the Pope) is | eng 
essentially superior to the Pope. Also, though Huguccio posited that in the Jang 
case of an incurably schismatic papal election the cardinals should convokea amp 
general council, he was far from admitting with the glossa Palatina that the ] teen 
cardinals were collectively “greater” than the Pope (cf. Tierney, p. 82). its © 
Ideas of corporate superiority of the sacred college or the general coundl (op. 
or the whole Church over the Pope developed, as Tierney convincingly J of +} 
demonstrates in the second part of the book, ‘Aspects of Thirteenth-Cen- expl 
tury Ecclesiology,” from the impact of the juridical life of the various lesser 
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e Great | corporations (umiversitates) within the whole corpus of the Church upon 
twelfth. general ecclesiological theory. It is as interesting as it may seem paradoxical 
idispen-| that it was chiefly the Decretalists, whose main concern was with papal 
| plenitudo potestatis, who furnished the materials for the theories of the canon- 

rnment, | ists of the conciliar age concerning the corporate nature of the universal 
ecretists | Church, theories famous for their novel and revolutionary conception of that 
ld that, | pature. In dealing with the contribution of the thirteenth-century Decretal- 
ng arti- | is to the development of corporation theory, T. not without good reason 
NS Were | is critical of Gierke’s famous thesis according to which medieval canon law 
faith of | did not know a true concept of “corporation” but only one of “institution.” 
-cretists | Following in part earlier critics of Gierke, he points out that the canonists 
distine- | gid indeed conceive of ecclesiastical corporations, such as cathedral chapters, 
head of | 9s true “right personalities” which could exercise the functions of the cor- 
ecclesia | noration’s head in case of a vacancy and also could claim a real right of con- 

ly than | sent in matters concerning the whole corporation, even though the principle 
me and | that the corporation cannot replace the head, only participate in its monar- 
nes and | chical authority, was not given up. Important also in this connection is the 
and his | fynction of a bishop as the proctor (legal representative) of his chapter, a 

tic doc- | function defined in the third quarter of the thirteenth century especially by 
uguccio | Hostiensis, who was altogether one of the most influential figures in the 
; an im- | development of ecclesiastical corporation doctrine. In spite of the fact, how- 
genious | ever, that Gierke underestimated the corporational aspects of canon law, it 
nnot be | would still seem to this reviewer that he manifested sound instinct in stress- 
Church ing the essentially hierarchical structure of the Church as a whole. If T. 
become rightly says of the classical canon law of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
S crime | that “the antithesis between hierarchy and corporation does not seem really 
n€ tried | tp correspond to the canonists’ own categories of thought” (p. 137), the 
lic (for | question remains whether this is not true only for the reason that in cases of 
u Vere dispute between lesser corporations and their heads the ultimate decision 
- later } lay directly or indirectly with the Pope as the head of the whole Body of the 
hon the Church. T. indicates that much when he points out that according to Hosti- 
‘ope) S | ensis the affairs of a cathedral chapter asa whole, if disputed between bishop 
- in the P and canons, must be referred to superior authority (p. 116), and he brings 
vokea ample evidence to show that on the whole even the canonists of the four- 
hat the F teenth century held that “the Roman Church was apparently in a class apart, 
2). _ J its constitutional structure quite unrelated to that of the other churches...” 
coundl | (op, 211 £.), These matters are of considerable relevance for the main intent 
acing } of the book: to ascertain how far the conciliar theory of the Church can be 
h-Cen fexplained by canonistic doctrines on lesser corporations as developed by the 
s lesser thirteenth-century Decretalists. Hostiensis did indeed consider the cardinals 
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quasi cum papa mundum regenies and thought that they should be “included 

in the expression plenitudo potestatis” (Tierney, p. 150); but even though he 
did ascribe to them the Pope’s jurisdiction during a vacancy, he did not hold | 
that either they or a general council or the Church as a whole were the source | 
of papal authority. This was due no doubt to the fact that he, as the other 
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canonists of his time, still had an undiluted concept of the Church as corpus} gig 
mysticum whose head is Christ, from whom alone through Peter the papal} qe 


office derived. T. explains very well how some canonists wanted to keep | 


exi 


juristic corporational notions separate from the theological concept of the} on 


Body of Christ, which is unified by the bond of charity rather than law, but 


how nevertheless the identity of the ecclesiological corpus Christi and of the 
universilas or congregatio fidelium could lead to an increasingly close fusion of 
the theological and the juridical conceptions of the Church including also 
papal headship, a fusion in which both corporational and monarchical ele. 
ments could find their place (pp. 136-41). Perhaps, however, T. does not 
lay quite enough stress on the fact that twelfth- and thirteenth-century 


ecclesiological thinking, with all its juristical elaborations of the relation| 
between universitas and caput in the Church, still continued to conceive of! 
the Pope as head of the Church’s body in the same “mystical” way in which | 


the incorporation of the faithful in the Church was conceived. It was not 
only the extreme papalists who presented the Pope’s power as a mystical 
authority (as T. seems to suggest on p. 160). Innocent III, for instance, was 
not an extreme hierocrat; nevertheless, he could not conceive of the uni- 
versal Church, considered on its highest mystical level, where it is the bride 
of Christ, as other than Roman, as other than papal; cf. Sermo 3 in conse. 
cratione pontificis (PL 217, 664A); also Epist., Potth. 862, where the Pope 
speaks of the universal Church not only as of the “ecclesia quae de universs 
constat ecclesiis,” but also as of the Roman Church, “illa quae sub 
continet ecclesias universas.” 

This leads to the relationship, all-important for the conciliar age, between 
the ecclesia Romana and the congregatio or universitas fidelium, as defined by 
the canonists of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, who are dis 
cussed by T. in the third and last part of his book. He rightly states thatin 


the fourteenth century the definition of the Church as congregatio fidelium § 


was emphasized as never before, that it came to be accepted as the primary 
meaning of the word ecclesia, and that even the most conservative canoniss 
were increasingly unable to build a theory of Church government whid 
would have reconciled the corporational elements in canon law with the 
conception of papal plenitudo potestatis. How in the age of Boniface VIII ani 
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of the early Avignon papacy John of Paris, Johannes Monachus, and Guliel- 
mus Durantis the Younger, each in different ways, prepared the conciliar 
theory, has never before been described so well. Even more interesting, 
because less well known, is the canonistic work of Cardinal Zabarella in the 
conciliar period itself. From T.’s lucid account Zabarella’s dependence on the 
older canonistic tradition and his deviation from it emerge in equal clarity. 
He still used the old concept of papal plenitudo potestatis, but insisted on its 
existence in the universitas of the Church tanquam in fundamento rather than 
on its foundation in Christ through Peter. On the surface it might seem that 
Zabarella still held the old view that the Roman Church can be understood 
as the embodiment of the universal Church. But Zabarella’s Roman Church 
is universal no longer in the Pope, only in the congregatio fidelium; combin- 
ing the views of the “curialist” Johannes Monachus, the “episcopalist”’ 
Durantis, and the “pre-conciliarist” John of Paris, Zabarella sees the congre- 
gatio fidelium represented by the cardinals, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, and 
most perfectly by the general council. T. justly warns not to overemphasize 
superficial similarities between Zabarella and Marsilius of Padua, such as the 
use of the term pars valentior which the former applies to the general council. 
It is nevertheless a fact that Marsilius and Occam had clearly formulated 
that full dissociation of the Church as corpus Christi mysticum and universitas 
fidelium from the ecclesia Romana under the Pope, which is found explicitly 
and implicitly also in Zabarella (for Marsilius see Defensor pacis, dictio 2, 2, 
and 2, 22, 5; for Occam, cf. R. Scholz, Unbekannte kirchenpolitische Streit- 
schrifien 2 [Rome, 1914] 428 and 453 ff.). T. explains why and how in the 
emergency situation of the conciliar period “well-intentioned churchmen 
should turn with new enthusiasm to the ancient doctrine of a unity inherent 
in the whole congregatio fidelium, a mystical unity that could never be com- 
promised by the dissensions of Popes and prelates” (p. 232), and how “in 
grappling with the grievous problems of their age they may have fallen 
into doctrinal errors, but . . . were not wilful partisans of heretical novelties” 
(p. 246); neither does he deny that the spiritual climate created by Marsilius 
and Occam did exercise some influence on the elaboration of conciliar theory. 
His main concern was to prove the importance of older canonistic doctrine 
in this elaboration, and he has fully succeeded in this demonstration, though 
one may differ from his view with regard to the degree of “inner logic” which 
links conciliarism to the classic canonistic science of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries (in this connection, cf. the interesting criticisms and 
amplifications in J. Watt’s article, “The Early Medieval Canonists and the 
Formation of Conciliar Theory,” Irish Theological Quarterly 24 [1957] 13 ff.). 
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T.’s book is, at any rate, one of the most original and instructive contri- 
butions to the remarkable revival which the history of canon law has expe: | 
rienced in recent years. 


Fordham University GERHART B. LADNER 


LE PROBLEME DE LA CONSCIENCE MORALE CHEZ S. BERNARD. By Philippe 
Delhaye. Analecta Medievalia Namurcensia 9. Namur: Editions Godenne; 
Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts; Lille: Librairie Giard, 1957. Pp. 120. 

The concept of moral conscience does not originate in the ethical systems 


of the great Greek philosophers. The word is frequently used by the Latin | 


writers, particularly Cicero, but not exclusively in a moral sense, and even 
then only in reference to past moral conduct (comscientia consequens). It was 
St. Paul who first emphasized the function of what modern ethicians and 
moralists refer to as conscientia antecedens, the witness of moral obligation. 
It is chiefly in Christian times, then, that the concept of conscience has been 


developed. 


: 
' 





Philippe Delhaye gives us a picture of the traditional Christian attitude | 


toward conscience as reflected in the writings of St. Bernard. Since St. Ber- | 


nard is a spiritual writer rather than a theologian, one does not expect to 
find in him a systematic treatise on conscience. But besides frequent refer- 
ences to the above two functions of conscience, D. finds in his writings a series 
of texts referring to a third function: the witness of divine adoption, divine 
sonship. Bernard derives this last function from the teaching of St. Paul. It 
takes its origin in a mystical interpretation of the texts: “Gloria nostra... 
testimonium conscientiae nostrae” (2 Cor 1:12); “Spiritus testimonium 
reddit spiritui nostro quod sumus filii Dei’”” (Rom 8:16). The mystical inter- 
pretation of these texts stems ultimately from Origen. 

According to Bernard, conscience as a witness of moral obligation (com 
scientia antecedens) makes use of a threefold criterion in estimating monl 
acts: liceity, decency, and expediency. The good moral act must meet al 
three requirements. If it fails to meet all the requirements of good morality, 
the act will be culpable, whatever the good intentions of the agent. Bernat 
makes no allowance for an erroneous conscience among the faithful. Wrong 
doing in one who has the faith can only be the result of human failure. Tk 
agent is culpable, then, however unaware he may be of doing wrong. 

Patristic tradition is behind this triple function of conscience. Even th 
severe attitude toward the peccatum ignorantiae is inherited from the Fathes 
The coming of the Scholastic era was to bring with it a more systematic ani 
scientific approach to the problem of conscience. An Abelard would challeng 
the guilt of a person who followed an invincibly erroneous conscience. Ti 
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Abelard the intention of the agent was paramount. Bernard and others in the 
same tradition put too much stress on objective morality, not allowing in 
any way for good faith. Moralists today, of course, while recognizing that a 
good intention does not justify evil, admit that it can often obscure evil. 

D. finds in Bernard a traditionalist who had a great distaste for dialectical 
theology. He wonders if he did not carry this opposition too far. He observes 
wisely that, while theology can be pursued to the detriment of piety, a sound 
piety must ultimately be rooted in solid theological ground. The safest 
course is a balanced pursuit of both theology and piety. 

D. makes no claims to a great contribution in this treatise, but he has 
certainly done a service in presenting his readers with the fruit of what was 
obviously a very careful and thorough study of St. Bernard. 


West Baden College Joun R. Connery, S.J. 


A PopuLaR History OF THE REFORMATION. By Philip Hughes. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1957. Pp. 343. $4.00. 

Following his highly successful Popular History of the Catholic Church, 
Fr. Hughes now essays another solid popularization in moderate compass. 
This period of religious revolutions he understands well, and describes in his 
usual competent, interesting, vigorous fashion—though his accomplishment 
falls short of the glowing expectations held out in the blurb. The first quarter 
of the book surveys the beliefs and organization of the Church on the 
verge of the upheaval; moral and intellectual conditions among clergy and 
laity; attempts at inner reform; the European political stage. Of the pages 
on break-up itself, half concern England up to 1603. Lutheranism in Ger- 
many to 1555 is allotted some fifty pages; Continental and Scotch Calvinism, 
about forty. Zwinglianism is despatched in eight pages, Anabaptism in 
five. The remaining thirty pages center on the Council of Trent. 

An astonishing amount of matter is compressed into this narrative: fac- 
tual knowledge, pen pictures of leading figures, sound and frank judgments. 
What is said is generally well said. But much goes unsaid. Evidence of 
hasty composition is not lacking. In the latest tome of H.’s multi-volumed 
History of the Church, covering the years from 1270 to 1517, crucial develop- 
ments are clarified which here are omitted or left obscure, such as the marked 
fifteenth-century trend toward what were effectively national churches; 
enthusiasm for biblicism; widespread hostility to Rome; decline of the 
spiritual influence and prestige of the papacy. Curiously there is no section 
on the Renaissance popes. Nor is one included on the Renaissance with its 
new lay ideals. Erasmus, idol of the humanists, does receive considerable 
attention, and more favorable than accorded him previously by H. The 
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characteristic traits of the Devolio moderna are not apparent. Late medieval 
Scholasticism is justly berated for endless disputes over subtleties of no 
moment. What needs emphasis is that some of these philosophers and theo- 
logians, highly placed and influential ones too, were propounding unsound 
notions on fundamental questions like the nature of truth and good, the 
powers of human reason, the source of revelation, and original sin. Luther’s 
exposure to Nominalist fallacies in his formative days should be recorded. 

Cost considerations may well have imposed limitations on the length of 
the book. If so, space could have been more carefully apportioned. To be 
sure, the part on England, a summary of the author’s monumental Reforma- 
tion in England, is that which is best done; but it is by far the most detailed. 
To the overthrow of the old faith in the Scandinavian lands, on the other 
hand, is meted out less than a page; to eastern Europe and Ireland, not that 
much. In reading of Calvinism it is disconcerting to learn nothing of its troub- 
led entry into France and the Low Countries. Those not previously in- 
formed might get the idea that Trent constituted the Catholic Restoration. 
Yet, had not a series of great reform popes seen to the execution of the Tri- 
dentine disciplinary decrees, these would have proved no more epochal than 
those of many a forgotten synod. The labors of the newly-founded Jesuits 
are chronicled in a single sentence. Not even this much light is focused on 
the Capuchins, or the several other new institutes, or the reformed older 
orders. Some kind of final evaluative summation is called for to round off 
the story. As it is, the closing passage on Scotland, which lacks a good 
characterization of Knox, stops incomplete in mid-course, so abruptly that 
one is tempted to query if the printer perchance discarded the end of the 
manuscript. 


Weston College | Joun F. Broperick, S.J. 


Tue First Jesuit, St. Icnatrus Loyora. By Mary Purcell. Westminster: 
Newman, 1957. Pp. 417. $5.00. 

Admirers and friends of St. Ignatius will welcome this latest contribution 
to the celebration of the Ignatian Year. Miss Purcell has given us a portrait 
of Ignatius that is much more justified by the sources than is the work of 
earlier biographers. As one reads on one realizes that Miss Purcell “‘is thor- 
oughly familiar with the massive resources, and has made new finds of her 
own.” The result is a biography that is painstaking, scholarly, presented in 
a balanced and engaging narrative. 

Perhaps no saint in the calendar has suffered more from his biographers 
than has Ignatius. This may be because so few saints have shown character 
istics of such opposite qualities; few have been so shrewd and yet so simple, 
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so unyielding and yet so tender, so exacting and yet so understanding. 
Earlier biographers have stressed some of these qualities at the expense of 
others, and instead of a portrait have given us in most instances a respectable 
caricature. Emphasizing his activity, they have overlooked his prayerful- 
ness; presenting the executive, they have forgotten the father; the dazzling 
splendor of his holiness has blinded them to the fact that he was once a 
sinner. 

Miss Purcell has gone to none of these extremes. Her portrait is balanced, 
and yet incomplete; incomplete, in the sense that it leaves us unsatisfied, 
just as those who lived with Ignatius were unsatisfied with practically all 
the portraits made of him shortly after he died. How much more difficult it 
is for the hagiographer to reproduce the speaking likeness of a man of genius. 

That Miss Purcell has laid heavy tribute on the most reliable sources will 
be seen by a glance at her bibliography, and the pages of notes appended to 
the story. She follows the Autobiography closely, as did Fr. Brodrick, and, 
like him, she ranges far beyond the limits of the Monumenta, but without 
Brodrick’s imperial sweep. Broet’s and Salmeron’s mission to Ireland is told 
in greater detail than ever before, as might be expected. But surely it was 
not the only failure. The mission to Ethiopia was even greater, and more 
striking, because of the greater stakes at issue and the more elaborate prepa- 
rations. In fact, the Irish mission, in a certain sense, achieved its main pur- 
pose, which was to bring back to the Pope a first-hand report of the state of 
religion in the island; and that the two visitors did accomplish. They even 
succeeded in escaping with their lives, no mean achievement, considering 
the times and the circumstances. 

While Miss Purcell is faithful to her sources, she seems unable at times to 
avoid the temptation to add a stitch or two of her own embroidery. I am 
thinking of the “cheers and prolonged applause” that greeted the appearance 
of a course of lampreys in the Jesuit refectory at Rome. It seems safe to as- 
sume that Miss Purcell has no first-hand acquaintance with Jesuit refectories, 
or she would know that such collegiate reactions are strictly banned. As a 
matter of fact, there were no lampreys served in the Roman refectory, in 
spite of the fact that Ignatius had ordered a rather boastful and close-fisted 
procurator to provide such a meal. The procurator in question, Fr. Ponce 
Cogordan, had regaled the community with an account of the lampreys 
served at a cardinal’s table at which he had been a guest, and Ignatius, to 
teach him a lesson, first twitted him about going to the cardinal’s for lam- 
preys while he provided his own community with sardines, and ended by 
ordering him to provide a meal of lampreys for his community. His slender 
resources were far from able to meet such an expense. But the Saint, after 
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letting him worry for a few days, at last withdrew his command. There are 
similar instances of such misreadings of the texts, but it would be ungracious | 
to dwell upon them. They are slight blemishes on the scholar’s accuracy, 
but they take nothing from the reader’s enjoyment of a beloved life sympa- 
thetically and ably written. 


West Baden College Wirtiam J. Youns, S.J. 


LA NOTION D’INDIFFERENCE CHEZ F£NELON. By Jeanne-Lydie Goré. | 


Grenoble: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. Pp. 316. 

The language of mysticism is always difficult to judge. Often the line that 
divides orthodox expression from all manner of theological, even neurotic, 
deviation is but a matter of emphasis. Hyperbole, no doubt, is to be expected 
in the attempt to express the experienced inexpressible. But it does not make 
the task of assessment any easier. Rarely has this universal difficulty caused 
more divergence of opinion than in the assessment of Fénelon’s conception of 
disinterested love. And in his case the difficulty is further compounded by 
the specter of Quietism, by the strange (to say the least of it) figure of Mad- 
ame Guyon, and by the hesitant condemnation in 1699 of certain proposi- 
tions taken from Fénelon’s Maxims des saints. If Bossuet was correct in his 
estimation of the Maxims, then Fénelon had eliminated Christian hope. And 
whether or not Bossuet was, as Bremond believed, “le grand simplificateur,” 
even Fénelon admitted “mentem meam eo in libello male esse explicatam.” 

It is but one of the merits of Miss Goré’s scholarly study that it permits 
Fénelon to give further explanation. She has been most wise in taking the 
issue out of the area of polemics and personalities, and setting it in a much 
broader historical context. By tracing the historical genesis of the concept 
of indifference and its evolution in Fénelon’s own thought, it becomes clear 
that Fénelon leaned heavily on the Christian tradition and particularly on 
the “holy indifference” of St. Francis de Sales. Certain passages in his writ- 
ings, of course, could be misinterpreted, especially when he speaks the lan- 
guage of love rather than that of prudence. Yet the weight of evidence, as 
Miss Goré presents it, indicates Fénelon’s fundamental hostility to Quietism 
and to the “false image” of the Stoic apatheia—both of which are foreign to 
what in Fénelon, as in St. Francis de Sales, is basically a realistic and opti- 
mistic equilibrium. 

In later life, during the “exile” at Cambrai, Fénelon’s thought becomes 
more nuanced. The Lettres de direction, though they never quite lose a certain 
sense of self-dramatization, do confirm Fénelon’s insistence that indifference 
is not incompatible with the duties of daily life, that the passive state of 
soul does not exclude all natural activity but only that disquieting zeal of 
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self-love. These same letters are not without these very human touches: 
“Soyez docile et mangez bien!”’, he advises the Countess de Montberon. But 
from start to finish Fénelon’s viewpoint is theocentric, and his aim is ever 
that fifth state of pure love which seeks not its own. Fénelon speaks no other- 
wise than the Imitation: progress and perfection consist “in offering thyself 
with thy whole heart to the will of God, not seeking the things that are 
thine, either in little or great, either in time or in efernity.”” Doubtless many 
problems and questions remain. But Miss Goré has served Fénelon well by 
her sympathetic and discerning study. 


Woodstock College H. R. Burns, S.J. 


METHODS OF PRAYER IN THE DIRECTORY OF THE CARMELITE REFORM 
or ToURAINE. By Kilian J. Healy, O.Carm. Rome: Institutum Carmeli- 
tanum, 1956. Pp. xvi + 184. 

This monograph, published by the Institute for Carmelite Studies in Rome, 
examines the teachings and sources of the methods of prayer proposed by 
an important Carmelite reform which originated in Touraine in seventeenth- 
century France. The subject of the research is the fourth volume of the 
Directoires des novices, a manual which continues to exercise a guiding in- 
fluence in Carmelite spirituality through its modern adaptation, The Car- 
melite Directory of the Spiritual Life (Chicago, 1951). The fourth volume of 
the original, entitled Méthode claire et facile pour bien faire oraison mentale 
et pour s’exercer avec fruit en la présence de Dieu, deals with prayer under 
three forms: meditation, mixed and aspirative prayer. The present study 
gives the historical background of Touraine and the directory, then de- 
lineates the teaching on prayer, and finally assesses influences outside and 
within the order which helped shape the Méthode. 

The key to Touraine’s methods is their orientation to contemplative 
perfection. The reform itself was a return not merely to monastic discipline 
but to “the primitive spirit of Carmel—a return to a life that was primarily 
(but not exclusively) contemplative wherein a spirit of solitude, silence and 
prayer would reign supreme” (p. 16). Thus the immediate goal of Carmelite 
life in general and the forms of prayer in particular was continual, affective 
union with God, to perdure even in the midst of external activity, the highest 
expression of this union being contemplation itself. This purpose accounts 
for the emphasis on the affective element in meditation and mixed prayer 
and explains the preeminence given aspirative prayer as the expression of the 
Carmelite spirit. The same finality gives Touraine’s method of meditation 
what distinction and originality it possesses, since the study of contemporary 
authors (the Ignatian school, Louis of Granada, the Discalced Carmelite 
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school, St. Francis de Sales, Carmelites of the reform) shows the same 
common elements and establishes the dependencies of Touraine on the rich 
spiritual literature of the time, with the direct influence of Louis of Granada 
predominating. Touraine’s methods, however, are special ones, because they 
adapt existing techniques to their own purpose. 

That Touraine’s orientation of prayer to contemplative union is not the 
only valid one in Christian life or that perfection need not be primarily con- 
templative is well argued in the two recent studies of E. Coreth, S.J., and 
M. Giuliani, S.J., inspired by Ignatian spirituality. Touraine did not dispute 
the matter; it simply presented the contemplative way to the love of God as 
the primary one for the Carmelite. The present book has the merit of stating 
clearly and accurately that position. 

While the book has a special appeal for Carmelite readers, the comparative 
aspects of the study and the sound, practical teaching on prayer will be of 
interest even to the general reader. The prudence of certain points of advice, 
such as the liberty to be allowed after the initial schooling in the proposed 
method or the avoidance of force or artificiality in aspirative prayer, is 
commendable. The whole treatment of aspirative prayer, both as summar- 
ized from the directory (ch. 6) and as found in the works of two Carmelites, 
John of St. Samson and Dominic of St. Albert (ch. 13), is a real contribution 
to the literature on this subject in English. 


Whitefriars Hall, Washington, D.C. Ernest E. Larkin, O.CARM. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. By Jordan Aumann, 0O.P., 
and David L. Greenstock. St. Louis: Herder, 1957. Pp. 162. $3.25. 

Five years ago Fr. Greenstock published under the title, Be Ye Perfect, 
a popular adaptation of the doctorate thesis which he had submitted a few 
years previously to the Theological Faculty of the University of Salamanca. 
The first object of Be Ye Perfect, as the author stated in his introduction, 
was to study “those basic notions and definitions that form an essential part 
of any science of Christian perfection. In the course of such a study we hope 
to show that the essential dignity of the soul in the state of grace merits the 
name of perfection in its strictest sense...” (p. 5). 

Fr. Aumann, O.P., reviewed Be Ye Perfect for Cross and Crown and was 
rather severe in his criticism of many of the doctrines which he found in the 
book. When Fr. Greenstock read the review, he felt that he should reply to 
many of the points which the review had raised. He did so by private letter, 
and he closed the letter by suggesting that the two of them might discuss 
these points in public, in the form of letters which they would exchange and 
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then publish as a book. These letters make up the present book, The Mean- 
ing of Christian Perfection. 

The main question which is discussed in these letters is whether true 
Christian perfection, formally understood, consists in the state of grace 
(Greenstock) or in the closest possible union with God effected through 
charity operating to the full capacity of the individual Christian soul (Au- 
mann). The discussion of this question, however, bears little fruit, because 
there is never any real meeting of minds. The two authors, although both 
capable theologians, never come to a full agreement on terminology and 
definitions. In fact, in the very last letter of the book Fr. Aumann writes by 
way of summary: “Our disagreements have for the most part sprung from 
our use of terms and the definitions of those terms” (p. 158). 

Because of this failure to agree on an exact and precise definition of terms, 
it seems that the book fails to attain the primary purpose for which it was 
written: to clarify problems and positions, and to attempt solutions. Further, 
the terminology in the book is most disconcerting to the reader. For example, 
in the course of the book here are some of the terms which one meets in 
regard to perfection: perfectio simpliciter, perfectio secundum quid, instru- 
mental perfection (in general or in particular), first perfection, first perfec- 
tion in esse, second perfection, perfection in operation, perfectio im assecu- 
tione finis, total supernatural perfection in via, formal perfection, formal 
second perfection in operatione, essential perfection, accidental perfection, 
entitative perfection, operative perfection, individual perfection, fundamen- 


| tal perfection, etc. With such a terminology, diverse and involved, one should 


not be surprised that it is very difficult to find the meaning of Christian 
perfection in The Meaning of Christian Perfection. 

This does not mean that the book is without value. It contains many 
interesting observations and much solid matter. But we believe that it is 
not the valuable contribution which it could have been. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


Precepts. By Edward Roelker. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1955. Pp. xii + 251. $3.50. 

This work is an excellent study of the canon law about precepts. The pre- 
cise area of discussion is delineated through an introductory examination of 
the concepts of the terms “precept,” “law,” “sentence,” and “decree.” The 
differences between each of the latter three concepts and that of precept 
are outlined. Buttressed with this background, the reader is guided into a 
fuller consideration of precepts themselves under their various divisions. 
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Canon 24 of the Code of Canon Law gives the fundamental norms about 
precepts; this canon is considered in detail. The opinions of several authori. 
ties on a disputed point are explored; then the author gives his evaluation 


con 
the 





ad 


of the arguments, along with his preferred conclusion. This is done, for } pro 


example, about the inclusion under canon 24 of precepts given in virtue of | 


dominative power. The disputed question of the existence of a common pre. | 
cept is also examined; the author favors a negative reply. 


Following this, in orderly sequence are treated the author, the sub. | 


ject, and the matter of a precept. The predominant distinction applicable to 
each of these items is the distinction between jurisdictional precepts and 
dominative precepts. These two types of power, jurisdictional and 
dominative, are subjected to close scrutiny. How the right to impos 
precepts follows from each is shown; authors of jurisdictional precepts 
and of dominative precepts are classified. How to resolve a doubt about 
the type of a precept, if the case arises, is briefly indicated. The chapter on 
the subject of a precept is complementary to the preceding one on the author 
of precepts. Relationships founded on jurisdictional or dominative power 
are investigated. Subjects of jurisdictional precepts, whether derived from 
legislative power or administrative power, are listed in full; as are the sub- 
jects, fewer in classification, of dominative power. Under the consideration 
of the matter or items about which a precept can be imposed, there is a 
lengthy discussion of jurisdictional and dominative precepts. For each, a 
study is made of the essential qualities of any precept: honesty, justice, and 
possibility. Various canons of the Code are introduced as illustrations. Par- 
ticular points stressed include: giving a precept about the exercise of a civil 
right; forbidding a marriage by precept when no canonical impediment exists 
and the effect of such a precept on validity of marriage; presumption used 
to include a doubtful item under a precept; a precept regarding the use of the 
religious habit; a vow as matter of a precept. 

Some few but adequate remarks about the duration of a precept come 
next. Then follows a discussion of the extent of the obligation of a precept 
under the headings of personal obligation, universal obligation, and binding 
force in conscience of jurisdictional and dominative precepts. There is a fine 
treatment of a dominative precept in relation to the religious vow of obedi- 
ence. Ignorance and incapacity to act come in for consideration as excuses 
for not obeying a precept. 

The next three chapters deal respectively and competently with judicial 
precepts, precepts in administrative processes, and penal precepts. Abundant 
reference is made to the Code of Canon Law; for example, numerous canons 
of the fourth book of the Code are appraised to determine whether they 
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1s about | contain a judicial decree or a precept. Items considered in this section include 
authori | the following: under judicial precepts, the difference between a precept and 
aluation | g decree and between a precept and a sentence, and possible precepts in 
one, for | processes of beatification and canonization; under administrative processes, 
virtue of an outline of various administrative processes, and decrees and precepts in 
non pre- | such processes; under penal precepts, such precepts given by superiors with 
' jurisdictional or dominative power, and the reservation of censures imposed 
he sub- | by precept (here the dispute centering around canon 2245, namely, about the 
cable to | reservation of a latae sententiae censure attached to a precept, is adequately 
pts and | reviewed). The precept as a penal remedy is treated in a brief, separate 
al and } chapter. 
impose | Before the final chapter, there are a few remarks about recourse and appeal 
orecepts | from precepts. The work concludes with a discussion of the cessation of pre- 
t about | cepts in various ways: by revocation; by lapse of time; upon fulfilment of a 
pter on | command; by removal of the superior; through loss of juridical subjection 
author | (even if the precept was given in a document or before two witnesses); by 
> power | prescription (not common). In certain circumstances a penalty attached toa 
>d from | precept can cease without the precept itself ceasing. 
he sub- | The author appends numerous reference notes to his statements; all are 
eration | placed at the end of the work. A bibliography and a good index are added 
sre is a } features. 
each, a 
ce, and 


is. Par- 
a civil EsPIAZIE SACRIONFICALE E RITI ESPIATORI NELL’AMBIENTE BIBLICO E 


t exists | NELL’'ANTICO TESTAMENTO. By Luigi Moraldi, I.M.C. Analecia biblica 5. 
n used | Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1956. Pp. xxxi + 304. $6.00. 

sof the | This monograph, written for the doctoral degree in Scripture at the Bibli- 
cal Institute, is not easy reading, but it deserves high praise for an exhaus- 
t come | tive and scholarly treatment of the meaning of expiatory sacrifice in Israel 
yrecept | and the surrounding world. 

inding In Part 1 (pp. 3-78), M. summarizes our present knowledge of sacrifice 
a fine | among the peoples of Mesopotamia, Egypt, Canaan (Phoenicia, Ugarit), and 
obedi- | Asia Minor (Hittite). By way of a general conclusion it may be said that 
xcuses | these countries have relatively little to contribute to the notion of expiatory 
sacrifice, because they lack the basic moral notion of sin. There is a great 
idicial | amount of magic ritual as protection against evil, and only a few parallels 
ndant | to OT sacrifice (however these are to be interpreted) are to be found. 
-anons Part 2 (pp. 79-268) investigates the notion of sacrifice in Israel, the im- 
r they | Portant chapters 4-5 of Leviticus, the HATTA’T and ’ASAM sacrifices, the 
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significance and usage of KIPPER, and the role of blood and the SEMIKAR 
(imposition of hands) in OT sacrifice. 

This review will take note of the last two topics as being of particuly 
interest and value to theologians. According to Moraldi, the function of 07 
expiatory sacrifice is to remove whatever separates from God and to unite 
with Him. It is directed against sin and its effects; it acts upon the sinner, not 
upon God. Following the study by A. Metzinger, Moraldi emphatically 
denies the theory of vicarious substitution. The victim does not take the 
place of the sinner and suffer death for man’s sin. Lv 17:11, which is ofte: 
interpreted in favor of the substitution theory (e.g., in the note to the CCD 
translation), does not set up a vicarious relationship between the offering 
and the offerer. When we read, “‘it is the blood, as the seat of life, that makes 
atonement,” we are to understand that blood and life (dam and nefes) ar 
correlative; man is forbidden to partake of blood because of the life (an in. 
alienable and divine characteristic) in it. 

Several exegetes (Volz, Médebielle) have seen in the imposition of hand 
upon the scapegoat (Lv 16:21) a rite whereby the sin is transmitted from 
the offerer to the victim. M., on the basis of an analysis of the rite of impos- 
tion, argues that it means simply an offering to the Divinity; it is a gift im 
plying communion and solidarity between the victim and him who offers. 

Three indices (author, biblical, and analytical) and a very complete bibii- 
ography make this competent study particularly useful for theologians who 
wish to investigate sacrifice in the OT. 


Catholic University of America RoLanD E. Mourpny, O.Carw. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE: AX 
EXTENSION OF THE NEW ScHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION 
KNOWLEDGE. Edited by Lefferts A. Loetscher. 2 vols. Grand Rapids, Mich: 
Baker Book House, 1955. $15.00. 

The great German encyclopedia, Realencyklopidie fiir prolestantisce 
Theologie und Kirche, which was begun in 1853 as an answer to the challeng 
of the Catholic Kirchenlexikon (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1846—) was after it 
third edition presented in an English modified and revised translation # 
The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge (New Yor, 
1908-14). Although not as outstanding as its basic source, this referent 
work has long been a standard encyclopedia. It has now been supplemented 
by the two-volume work noted above. 

The sheer organization of this as a supplement to the earlier encyclopedi 
is notably good. Using the original entries, and following the divisions ani 
presentation of the original articles, supplementary material is given i 
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several different ways: (1) by doing a whole new article covering the history 
of the present century, or presenting the results of scholarly work in this 
century; (2) by revising statements, paragraphs, whole divisions of original 
articles; (3) or by giving only added bibliography. The editors have gone to 
great lengths to correct what they consider misstatements of the New Schaff- 
Herzog; consider this entry: “Zurich Consensus: Calvin and Farel met 
Bullinger, not Butzer, in Zurich in 1549” (p. 1204). Obviously it would be 
impossible for any reviewer to check the early work for what he might con- 
sider needed corrections to check the claim that the New Schaff-Herzog has 
been brought up to date. 

It is clear that most of the outstanding articles have been done by a 
comparatively few contributors—notably the entries in history by Albert 
Hyma, in philosophy by Andrew Rule, in patristics by Robert Grant, in 
biblical studies by Bruce Metzger, Floyd Filson, Otto Piper, and G. Ernest 
Wright; together with a few single contributions by specialists—e.g., “Dead 
Sea Scrolls,” by Millar Burrows. Some articles are almost entirely a biblio- 
graphical survey because any other presentation would have been too un- 
wieldly—e.g., “Comparative Religion,” by Arthur Jeffery. On the other 
hand, some material almost demands a bibliography when little or none is 
given: “Devotional Literature,” “Contemplation,” “Capitalism,” “Proofs of 
God’s Existence,” “Morality,” “Social Gospel.” Given the overwhelming 
predominance of Protestant interest in editorial slant and in choice of 
contributors, it is not too surprising to find no Catholic author in the 
bibliography under “Christology.” On the other hand, many bibliographies 
of Protestant interest are skimpy, dated—e.g., “Karl Barth.” The great 
bibliographical survey of Catholic social teaching by the Methodist scholar, 
Melvin J. Williams, Catholic Social Thought (New York, 1950), seems to be 
overlooked ; certainly it is not mentioned under “Social Gospel.” 

The most serious defect is the discrepancy between the claims of the 
publisher and of the editors that this is an up-to-date encyclopedia of 
religious knowledge, and the final product. As a matter of fact, it is a Protes- 
tant encyclopedia; one might even call it a Presbyterian encyclopedia. Its 
ancestor boasted it was a Protestant work; and it was outstanding. The 
progeny takes on a false front of ecumenicism and ends up a hodge-podge of 
some good things, many indifferent items, and some poor entries. 

Of the five hundred and ten contributors, this reviewer can identify only 
six Catholics, of whom four have done only one article: Johannes Quasten, 
“Apocrypha—N.T.”; Canisius Janssen, ‘“Carmelites”; Robert Devreesse, 
“Catenae”; John Tracy Ellis, “Peter Guilday”; Thomas J. McCarthy and 
Gilbert Oddo each contribute several short articles. Among the many 
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short biographies of scholars and writers which is one of the features of the 
encyclopedia, a number of Catholics are included (forty-eight have bee 
noted). However, while many of the Catholics, and many of the Protestants/ 
too, are definitely of minor rank, the following are some few of the important} 
names which do not appear: Newman, Pastor, Guardini, Rousselot, Dele! 
haye, Scheeben, Maréchal, Ozanam, Grabmann, Mohler, Franzelin; Chester. : 
ton is included, but not Belloc; Gilson, but not Maritain; Lagrange, but not 
Lebreton. In reference to the obscurantism relative to John Henry Newman, 
it is quite unbelievable but certainly true that the article, “Certainty,” by 
Edgar Primrose Dickie, does not mention the classic in the field, An Essay 
in Aid of a Grammer of Assent. 

All the articles about the Roman Catholic Church, institutions which ar 
a part of that Church, and technical terms which are relative to it, ar 
written by a contributor who was formerly a Dominican priest. It is the’ 
privilege of the editors to choose such a “neutral” observer. But, then, why 
did they choose Charles Clayton Morrison to write the article, “‘Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and State”? More 
importantly, only slight passing references, if any, are made to Catholic 
theologians and to Catholic theological developments in such essential topics 
as Christology, soteriology, sacraments, etc. There is no article on grace, on 
baptism, on other topics of great interest to large groups of Christians; onlya 
brief canon law entry under the word “Eucharist.” For the most part, the 
approach of all contributors is eirenic. However, in the article, “Doctrine of 
the Church,” we find this sentence: “Roman Catholic doctrine of the church 
remains essentially the same dedication to the Roman power system” (p. 
254). The rather good article by Bruce Metzger, “Relations of Mystery 
Religions to Early Christianity,” comes to a sad anticlimax when he says 
that “Devotion to Queen Isis was replaced by the growth of the cult of 
Mary ...” (p. 772). 

Consider the article, “Contrition.” The first sentence reads: “‘Contrition 
is essentially a Roman Catholic term.” Given the fact that the editos 
wished to include non-Protestant contributions, it would seem logical to 
have a Catholic author for this article rather than a Presbyterian divine 
Moreover, the author states: “It [i.e., contrition] is always linked with their 
doctrine of doing penance and becomes efficacious for salvation when united 
with the sacrament of penance; or, in the absence of this sacrament, whe 
the sinner makes an effort to elicit a perfect act of contrition. This is, o 
course, salvation by the works of man, not by the grace of God.” This last 
statement is not only a perversion of Catholic doctrine but in substance this 
author is contradicted by many statements in the article, ““Forgiveness”— 
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notably, “According to the preaching of both John and Jesus, there must be 
repentance and faith” (p. 435); and, “The woman who ‘loved much’ could be 
forgiven gross sins, while the unloving Pharisee could receive no forgiveness 
(Luke 7:36-50)” (p. 435). In the article on the Council of Trent we read: 
“Although the Council of Trent was neither representative of the entire 
Church nor free from the interference of the Papacy, it clarified...” (p. 
1124). And to anyone who knows the social history of England both before 
and especially after the Reformation, the article, “Christian Charity,” is 
naively inadequate, if not misleading; apparently the author never con- 
sulted such a standard work as Histoire de la charité, by Léon Lallemand 
(Paris, 1902-12). . 

Librarians would like to see more articles about outstanding books, using 
the title as entry word; the present reviewer can find only six such entries. 
The value of the many articles about lecture foundations is questionable. A 
number of papal documents are entered under title, with a descriptive note 
concerning the content and no interpretative comment; al! these are done by 
Georges Barrois. Included is a great deal of philosophy and psychology, 
usually linked to some one influential person, but not always. And there 
are a number of informative articles giving material hard to find in such 
concise form—e.g., “The Churches and Political Action,” “Historical 
Associations,” “Theology of Crisis,” “Interfaith Relations,” “Lexicons,” 
“Church-Related Hospitals,” etc. 

Many articles attain a notable degree of literary merit, a great step 
forward in this class of publication—e.g., “Resurrection of Christ,” by 
Andrew Rule. A slightly different but still ideal encyclopedic article, where a 
great deal of information is presented in a short space without loss of clarity 
or of interest, is “Revolution and Christianity,” by Robert Handy. Others 
are: “Analogy,” by Austin Farrer; “Religion and Literature,” by Lynn 
Hough; “Robert Grosseteste,” by S. Harrison Thomson; “‘Renaissance,” by 
Albert Hyma; and many of the articles in patristics by Robert Grant. For 
combining a clear, forceful style with accurate, interesting substance, the 
outstanding contributor is certainly Albert Hyma. 

Finally, this reviewer would like to assert that, after many reservations 
have been noted, this work is a good reference tool, but that clarity and 
charity would both be aided by the production of a good, up-to-date Prot- 
estant encyclopedia and a good up-to-date Catholic encyclopedia, and that 
the value of an encyclopedia of “religious knowledge” remains questionable. 
Information about things Protestant is adequate here but information about 
things Catholic is far better in several recent non-religious reference works. 
The best comment on all this might be a quotation from the article, “Ab- 
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soluteness of Christianity,” in the present work: “... Christian thinkers 
cannot be content with the statement that Jesus Christ is one of many roads 
that lead to God. They cannot agree that the various ways of approaching 
God are all equally valid. Christians must continue to hold that ‘there is one 
God, and one mediator between God and men, the man Christ Jesus, who 
gave himself a ransom for all’ (I Tim 2:5-6). For this reason there must 
be at the heart of Christianity a certain intolerance of other religions as 
these faiths seek to prevent men from coming to the acknowledgement of 
God in Christ” (p. 4). 


Woodstock College Epmonp F. X. Ivers, S.J. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FROM THE STONE AGE TO CHRISTIANITY. By William F. Albright. 2nd 
ed.; New York: Doubleday Anchor, 1957. Pp. viii + 432. $1.45. 
Fifteen years ago the first edition of this remarkable synthesis received a 
long and favorable review from the late William H. McClellan (cf. TS 3 
[1942] 109-36). A welcome feature of the second edition, reprinted with 
minor changes, is the new Introduction of twenty-three pages. In it Dr. 
Albright describes the major advances in knowledge affecting the work as a 
whole and then, chapter by chapter, indicates the revisions he would make 
were he to rewrite the text. The appended Chronological Table shows the 
chief divisions of the Stone Age followed by a synchronistic arrangement 
(Palestine, Egypt, Babylonia, North Mesopotamia) of dates from about 3800 
B.C. to 70 A.D. The book discloses the breadth of the author’s interests and 
learning, and constantly summons the reader to extend his own horizons. 
Biblical scholars, theologians, philosophers, and historians stand to gain 
immensely by prolonged reflection on the data and conclusions offered by 
A., who is, in the opinion of many, the greatest living Orientalist. At the 
Doubleday Anchor price there is not a better buy on the market. 

Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 


THE TEMPLE OF JERUSALEM. By André Parrot. Translated by B. E. 
Hooke. Studies in Biblical Archaeology 5. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. Pp. 112. $2.75. This valuable translation of Nimive et l’Ancien 
Testament (2nd ed.; Neuchatel, 1955) narrates the history of the Temple of 
Jerusalem and describes in detail the successive temples that were built and 
destroyed, their surroundings, furnishings, functions, and symbolism. 
Solomon’s temple was the first and perhaps the most famous, but it did not 
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survive the Babylonian assault in 586 B.C. Ezekiel’s vision, twenty-five years 
later, of the restored Jerusalem and temple greatly influenced the second 
and more grandiose temple built by Herod, which in its turn was destroyed 
by fires set by the Roman legions in 70 A.D. and obliterated by Hadrian in 
135 A.D. Between this last destruction and the erection of the present 
Moslem Haram esh-Sherif, control of the site passed back and forth into 
Jewish, Christian, and Moslem hands; and even after the erection of the 
Mosque by the Caliph Omar it was under the control of the Crusaders for a 
short time. A short but select bibliography notes the standard French, 
German, and English works concerning the temple, as well as the more 
important recent articles dealing with excavations, history, etc. The scholarly 
tone of the volume is enhanced by seven pictures of the Moslem temple of 
today, twenty-five architectural diagrams and ground plans of the temples, 
and drawings of altars and other temple furnishings. 
Leo H. Larkin, S.J. 


I SaAcRAMENTI. By Antonio Piolanti. Nuovo corso di teologia cattolica 7. 
Florence: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina, 1956. Pp. 712. L.2500. This 
manual covers sacramental theology except for the Eucharist. Taken to- 
gether with no. 8 of this series, [/ mistero eucaristico, by the same author and 
already published, it is a complete treatise De sacramentis in genere et specie. 
Of the controversial subjects, P. favors physical causality and a combination 
of the opinions on the nature of sacramental grace, viewing it as sanctifying 
grace with both intrinsic and extrinsic additions. The immediate and specific 
institution by Christ is held as certain for baptism, the Eucharist, penance, 
extreme unction, and matrimony, and probable for confirmation and orders. 
P. favors the opinion of Galtier over that of Poschmann in the controversy 
concerning public and private penance. The bibliography and the index of 
authors are good. 

Carl L. Firstos, S.J. 


M.-J. SCHEEBEN: LE MYSTERE DE L’EGLISE ET DE SES SACREMENTS. 
Introduction, translation, notes, and appendices by A. Kerkvoorde, O.S.B. 
2nd ed. Unam sanctam 15. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1956. Pp. 190. The 
translated text of Scheeben (the chapter “Das Mysterium der Kirche und 
ihre Sacramente” from Die Mysterien des Christentums) occupies slightly 
less than one-half of Kerkvoorde’s volume. A seventy-page introduction 
precedes the text; thirty pages of appendices follow it. The introduction 
has four parts: the historical period of S., the full work on the mysteries of 
Christianity, other works of S. on the Church, and the influence of S. The 
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first part reviews the theological thought of S.’s era, primarily at Rome and 
secondarily in Germany. The preeminence of Passaglia and his views on 
the internal and supernatural nature of the Church are emphasized. Since K, 
maintains that the chapter on the Church cannot be understood except in 
the context of the whole book Die Mysterien des Christentums, in the second 
part he summarizes its other chapters. The third part traces the develop. 
ment of S.’s thought on the Church as seen in his later works. Though none 
are concerned with it expressly, many, especially Mariological articles, 


clarify his basic treatment of the Church as bride of the Spirit and mother | 


of all humanity. Part four explains the present favor of S.: the passing of 
nineteenth-century historical debates and the growth of the liturgical 
movement in Germany. The key thought of S.—the close union of super. 
natural revelation with the communication of supernatural life—gives the 
basis for the dogmatic comprehension of liturgy. The translation itself is 
based on the original text of the first edition (1865). Since S. died (1888) 
before completing his second and revised edition, the posthumous editions 
were modified by their editors and are not completely reliable. The ap- 
pendices explain various sections of the text chiefly by quoting clarifying 
parallel passages from other chapters of Die Mysterien des Christentums 
and from Dogmaiik. 
John S. Nelson, S.J. 


DAS KONFESSIONELLE SCHICKSAL DEUTSCHLANDS. By Hans Rost. Fried- 
berg bei Augsburg: Pallotti, 1956. Pp. 115. A treatment of the 400- 
year-old division of Germany into Protestant and Catholic camps. The need 
for union, an Una sancta, is stressed and its possibilities are realistically 
considered. Rost discusses the fundamental differences in principle between 
Catholic and Protestant, especially the differences arising from the Protes- 
tant principle of individualism and the Catholic principle of submission to 
the authority of the Church. He also attempts to show the historical effects 
of Lutheranism on German history. Thus, chapters are devoted to the rela- 
tionship between the Evangelical Church and social reform, modern scholar- 
ship, National Socialism, and the question of a state church. Although 
writing as a Catholic, R. makes liberal use of Protestant sources and shows 
spirit of reconciliation, frankly admitting Catholic shortcomings. In his 
determination, however, to speak his mind rather than serve an idle peace, 
he takes a definite stand. His conclusions will meet with opposition, par 
ticularly his views on the damaging effects of Luther’s reform in subsequent 
German history. 

J. Donald Edelman, S.J. 
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' 
yme and B£ATITUDE ET THEOLOGIE MORALE CHEZ SAINT THOMAS D’AQUIN. By 
iews on : Roger Guindon, O.M.I. Ottawa: Editions de |’Université d’Ottawa, 1956. 
Since K. } Pp. 360. $5.00. In this doctoral dissertation for the University of 
xcept in | Fribourg, Switzerland, issued as the fiftieth number in the Publications 
: second | sériées de l’Université d’Ottawa, Guindon studies the historical antecedents 
levelop- | of the primacy of beatitudo in the moral theology of Thomas Aquinas, and 
gh none | the development of this primacy within the writings of Thomas himself. 
articles, The importance of this study, as G. remarks in his introduction, lies in the 
mother | opposition of Reformation and Kantian ethics to happiness as a factor in 
ssing of | morality. An important by-product of G.’s research is his conviction that the 
turgical | Expositio in Isaiam and the Lectura in Matthaeum antedate the Scriptum 
f super- | super Sententias, and the Compendium theologiae the Summa theologica. 
ives the | Unable to present the fruits of his work fully within a single volume, G. 
itself is | promises to publish studies of more detailed aspects of his subject in the 
| (1888) | future. His concluding remarks on the harmony of St. Thomas’ moral 
editions | theology with the New Testament should be read by all whose disenchant- 
[he ap- | ment with the Angelic Doctor stems from a less careful scrutiny of his 


arifying | teaching. 

tentums | Charles M. Whelan, S.J. 

SJ. New PRoBLEMs In MEpIcaL Etuics 3. Edited by Dom Peter Flood, 
0.S.B. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1956. Pp. 299. $4.50. Like 


. Fried- | the other volumes of this series, this is a translation of select issues of Cahiers 
he 400- | Lagnnec, a quarterly published by the Centre d’Etudes Laénnec. There does 
he need | not seem to be any particular order in the selection of the articles for trans- 
stically | lation. The present volume contains articles published previous to those 
yetween | contained in the first two volumes. The article on castration, for instance, 
Protes appeared in the summer issue, July, 1937. Volume 3 presents six different 
ssion {0 | studies. The first is devoted to the subject of castration. After a second study 
| effects | devoted to an explanation of the power of the Church to dissolve the mar- 


a riage bond, a third and fourth study consider various moral problems re- 
ne: a lated to psychiatry, e.g., the relation of conscience to unconscious processes, 
howl psychasthenia, etc. The last two studies take up the problems of pain and 


In bis euthanasia. Since the field of medicine and psychiatry is undergoing such 
rapid development, some of the medical data may already be out of date. 


) peas eat ‘ ae 
n, par Also, the approach to psychiatric problems may be a little more doctrinaire 
sequent than the American psychiatrist would take. But the reader will find the 


studies quite informative and interesting. 
SJ. John R. Connery, S.J. 
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CANONICAL PROVISIONS FOR UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES: A Historicy 
SYNOPSIS AND A COMMENTARY. By Alexander F. Sokolich. Washington, D.C: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1956. Pp. x + 180. A doctor 
dissertation dealing with ecclesiastical legislation on universities and colleges 
and the attendance of Catholics at non-Catholic institutions of higher 
learning. Part 1 gives an historical synopsis of the origin of European and 
American colleges and universities and of the development of the relevant 
Church law. The Reformation gave a great impetus to legislation on this 
subject; it has continued to the present day. In Part 2, S. explains the natur 
of the prohibition of canon 1394 in terms of its subjects, non-Catholic 
institutions, and the penalties for violation. He then explains the nature of 
the Church’s toleration in this matter by indicating the mind of the Holy 
See, the power of the local ordinary, and some attenuating circumstances, 
This chapter is the heart of the book and offers helpful guidance to all who 
are faced with the perennial problem of Catholic students matriculating at 
non-Catholic schools. On the allied question of non-Catholic attendance at 
Catholic institutions, S. declares that ‘‘a proportion of non-Catholic students 
to the measure of one-third of the entire student body in any Catholic 
university or college will, ordinarily, place that university or college inf 
danger of losing its nature and its power of influence as a truly Catholic 
university or college’ (p. 165). In his “Conclusions” S. states his positions F 
succinctly and precisely. His bibliography is extensive and helpful. 

Leo H. Larkin, S.J. 


A History oF Puitosopuy. By Carmin Mascia, T.O.R. Paterson, N)J:: 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1957. Pp. v + 513. $5.00. To those wh f 
agree with Gilson that “the history of philosophy cannot be a graveyan P 
for dead philosophers, because in philosophy there are no dead . . . all great 
philosophers are still alive,” this one-volume history will be welcome. D: 
vided into three general sections (Greek, Christian, and modern philosophy), 
it prints the permanent contributions of each school or philosopher in italic, 
thus enabling the reader more easily to unify the mass of ideas and theories 


Of course, any single-volume work inevitably encounters the difficulties d F* 


selection and condensation. To say, for example, that Augustine, “in orde 
to uphold the efficacy of grace, neglected the second element, liberty” (p F 
170), while perfectly true in the context of the Pelagian controversy, might 
mislead the student who has not yet explored Augustine’s earlier wor 
against the Manichees, De libero arbitrio. In his treatment of St. Thomas, M 
makes no mention of Aquinas’ application of the Aristotelian theory of a¢ 


and potency to the order of existence; perhaps he wished to avoid the disputt F | 
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ISTORIca, pver the real distinction between essence and existence. More surprising is 
ton, D.C: (ghe absence of any discussion of the analogy of being. M. is particularly 
\ doctor) fferse in his description of present-day philosophers, refusing to force them 
d colleges nto artificial categories; and though some may quarrel with the space 
of higher llotted to this or that philosopher, it must be admitted that M. has done 
pean and smarkably well within the limits imposed by the size of the book. In a 
> relevant (roncluding summary he outlines all of Scholastic philosophy under the 


n on this (usual six categories, and in an additional section he shows the link between 
he nature (philosophy and theology. 

\-Catholic Joseph L. Roche, S.J. 
nature of 


the Holy A SourcE Book In INDIAN PuiLosopHy. Edited by Sarvepalli Rad- 
mstances #pakrishnan and Charles A. Moore. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
0 all who ress, 1957. Pp. xxix + 684. $5.00. An Indian philosopher-statesman 
lating at pnd an American professor of philosophy at the University of Hawaii have 
ndance at (rollaborated in editing this first volume in a projected series of source books 
- students #2 the major Oriental philosophical traditions. After a brief history of Indian 
Catholic thought, representative selections are presented from each of the basic 
college in Bystems, beginning with the ancient Vedas and Upanishads, progressing 
Catholic through the Epic Period, the various heterodox systems, the orthodox 
positions ystems of Hinduism, and concluding with two contemporary philosophers, 
L. sri Aurobindo and Radhakrishnan. Inasmuch as the editors have availed 
in, SJ. (themselves of previously existing translations by various authors, there is 
n unavoidable lack of consistency in terminology and style. This is remedied 
part by an excellent Preface setting forth the editing policy and by the 













on, N,].: 


hose who fexplanatory introductions which accompany each set of selections. In 
raveyari addition to a comprehensive index, an appendix on pronunciation and a 
all great ftwenty-five-page bibliography are supplied. 


‘ome. Di- D. Maruca, S.J. 


losophy), 
in italics, 
theories 
culties d 
‘Gn orde § 


Pécuy: His ProsE AND Poetry. By Alexander Dru. New York: Harper, 
1957, Pp. 121. $2.50. Since Dante and, more recently, Claudel, it 
ms legitimate to think that theology and poetry are not altogether 
compatible. This book by an English scholar known for his translations of 


erty” (p fAierkegaard and Burckhardt offers a plausible confirmation of this opinion. 
sy, might §). approaches Péguy from the only angle that leads directly to the center 
ier wort fol his message: his faith. For Péguy is much more than a poet who happened 
ymas, Mf become a Catholic. His poetry springs from his Catholicism as its con- 


tural expression. Péguy’s creative activity as an artist suddenly blossomed 
a direct efflorescence of his conversion. ‘He is the only poet of impor- 


ry of act 
e dispute 
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tance,” D. remarks, “who began writing in middle life and towards the clos 
of his work.” No wonder, then, that no major theological theme remains/C 
untouched in his poems. This is briefly but convincingly suggested by D,)n 
The pages devoted to Péguy’s conception of Catholicism are especially}n 
worth reading. “Equally contrary to the sterilities of order (i.e. rationalism)/S 
and to the fecundities of disorder (i.e. romantic sentimentalism), Catholicism/a 
is the fertile union of freedom and tradition.” It is, therefore, a “system of\d 
courage,” by which Péguy meant “the courage to believe that freedom is not} ( 
the road to disorder and revolution, but the seed of tradition and the root of}ti 
unity.” How much such a message was needed in a Europe divided by false! 
antinomies is conclusively shown in the chapter devoted to the Dreyfus}, 
Affair, the best, in our judgment, of this short but provocative essay. 
Paul Lebeau, SJ. |, 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER: THE Story OF His Lire. By Jean Pierhal. New| 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 160. $3.00. This non-critical, | 
authorized biography is a version of Albert Schweitzer: Das Leben eines gulen| 
Menschen. The life story of Schweitzer, theologian and musician, physician) 
and philosopher, is briefly told, interlaced with anecdotes of his childhood | 
and short excerpts from his sermons, letters, and autobiography. with | 
barely a nod to his contributions to theology prior to the First World War," 
stress is placed on his humanitarian labors in equatorial Africa. A list of}® 
English translations of Schweitzer’s works is placed at the beginning of the} 
book. m 
hi 
Dynamics oF Wortp History. By Christopher Dawson. Edited by|p 
John J. Mulloy. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. xiv + 489. $6.00. |tt 
Selections from Christopher Dawson’s writings over the past thirty-five 
years have been compiled in this volume by Mr. Mulloy, with the in- 
tention of presenting a representative cross section of Dawson’s thought 
on world history. The material chosen has been classified under two main 
headings: “Toward a Sociology of History” and “Conceptions of World 
History.” The former reflects some of Dawson’s thought on the nature of}, 
culture; the latter contains selections on the place of Christianity in history 
and critiques of the historical reviews of Karl Marx, H. G. Wells, Oswald ts 
Spengler, and Arnold Toynbee. Appended to Dawson’s writings is a section i 
by the editor in which some aspects of the continuity and development in 
Dawson’s thought are presented. For this treatment, Mr. Mulloy has made d 
extensive use of his recent correspondence with Mr. Dawson. ch 
James W. Moore, S.J. 


ae 
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' 


is the clog THE ANGELS AND THEIR MISSION ACCORDING TO THE FATHERS OF THE 
1e remains/CHuURCH. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Translated by David Heimann. West- 
ted by D,)minster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. x + 118. $2.75. Les anges et leur 
especially!mission was first published in 1951 and was reviewed in THEOLOGICAL 
tionalism)| SroDIES 13 (1952) 618-20. Daniélou studies the missions of the angels 
atholicism! according to the order of their intervention in the world as instruments of 
‘system of(divine providence, from the communication of the Law to the Second 
dom is not|Coming. Seminarians and priests will find this patristically-founded exposi- 
the root ofjtion of angelology an indispensable supplement to, if not replacement for, 
d by false/the speculative approach of Scholastic theology. Heimann’s translation is 
e Dreyfus|sufficiently smooth for easy reading, although too faithful from the view- 
“SSaY. — Ipoint of English style to the idioms and grammatical structure of the 


ou, SJ. ‘original. 





an CORRESPONDANCE DE MARTIN DE Barcos. Edited by Lucien Goldmann. 


ines guten Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
physician France, 1956. Pp. 629. To accept his editor’s verdict, Martin de 
childhood |Barcos, Abbé de Saint-Cyran, was neither a great writer nor a great thinker. 
hy. With His influence, however, on the Jansenist group between 1643 and 1661 was 
orld War,|immense; indeed, Goldmann does not hesitate to call him “le janséniste par 
A list of{¢xcellence, le janséniste type.” Martin’s correspondence with the abbesses 
ing of the/of Port-Royal and other outstanding figures in the Jansenist movement 
makes interesting reading, ably supplemented by the notes and tables G. 
has so carefully compiled. In a long introductory essay, G. gives his inter- 
dited by|pretation of Martin’s person and message, and suggests answers to some of 
39. $6.00. |the more intricate questions of the history of Jansenism. 
hirty-five 
| the iN-} Ty sacREMENT DE LA PENITENCE. By Paul Anciaux. Questions de morale. 
, thought Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1957. Pp. 168. An outstanding 
= ‘ed nodern historian and theologian of the sacrament of penance here presents in 
wiles brief compass the fundamental facts and notions of his chosen field. First 
nature : , 
n history te shows how the history of penance in the Church reveals the complemen- 
, Oswald |2"Y poles of sorrow for sin: individual and interior, ritual and social. Then 
a section | Carefully develops the sacramental character of Christian penance, and 
pment in devotes separate chapters to expositions of its interior and external aspects. 
1as made |is discussion of the sacramental efficacy of penance occupies the concluding 
chapter. An appendix on indulgences completes this useful summary of 
e, S.J. |‘the difficult sacrament.” 
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ANGLICAN ORDERS. By Anthony A. Stephenson. Westminster, Md 
Newman, 1956. Pp. 76. $1.75. Five articles reprinted from the M 
form the bulk of this volume. They were Fr. Stephenson’s contribution to 
soul-searching of the Church of England occasioned by the question 
recognizing the validity of South Indian Orders. The first section of 
book discusses the Catholic view of Anglican Orders, the position of Gregon 
Dix, and the Anglican Ordinal of 1552. A dialogue with E. L. Mascall fo 
the second part. There are four appendices: a note on ministerial intention, 
the thirty-third chapter of A postolicae curae, and observations on the ques 
tion of Anglican Orders by Walton Hannah and Hugh Ross Williamson. 





FAUT-IL EN FINIR AVEC L’EGLISE? By A. De Coninck. Questions de moralk| 
Louvain: Editions Nauwelaerts, 1956. Pp. 176. 90 frs. b. In May, 
1955, the editors of Ricerche filosofiche disseminated a questionnaire ty 





ont 
Vitl 
he | 
f c 
rati 


with religious liberalism and, in particular, with the place of the Catholi Kak 


leading European intellectuals. Seven questions were proposed, all = 


Church in the modern free society. Convinced that these questions we 
typical of a widespread state of mind, De Coninck has replied in some detail 
After a brief discussion of the essential terms of the problem (humanism} 
ethics, society, communism, etc.), he examines three solutions mentioned in 
the questionnaire (return to the Middle Ages, return to primitive Chris; 
tianity, and abolition of the Church) and rejects them all. Specific answers 
to each of the seven questions follow, with about a third of the book devoted 
to the first: the relations between faith and reason, the authenticity of a 
philosophy qualified by a dogmatic faith. The development of the sense 
and majesty given to the notion of evolution by Catholic teaching is par- 
ticularly noteworthy. 


PROBLEMS IN CANON LAw: CLASSIFIED REPLIES TO PRACTICAL QUES- 
tions. By William Conway. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xii + 
345. $5.50. A selection of the notes and replies to questions which 
have appeared in the canon law section of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
from 1943 to 1956. The replies are topically arranged in nine categories, 
the lengthiest of which is devoted to questions on marriage and includes 
commentaries on recent instructions and interpretations. Before presenting 
his solution to each query, the Professor of Canon Law at Maynooth reviews 
the pertinent principles and often conveniently quotes the relevant cano 
in a footnote. His replies are substantiated by numerous references to th 
standard commentaries on the Code and occasionally to monographs. 0 


B 
Kiir 
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ter, Mdi-ontroversial interpretations, opposing authorities are cited and discussed. 
he Moni§with the unavoidable exception of several questions on the Eucharistic fast, 
ion to thihe questions are of practical interest and will be useful to both students 
estion dipf canon law and those already engaged in pastoral activity and adminis- 
on. of thitration. 
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th 

net [All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


fe morale Bonsirven, Joseph. Le régne de Dieu. Paris: Aubier, 1957. Pp. 227. 810 fr. 
In May The Book of Wisdom. Edited and translated by Joseph Reider. Jewish 
naire t§ Apocryphal Literature Series 5. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. xi + 233. 





1 dealing ¢< 
can ee R., S.J. Vocabularium Syriacum. Rome: Pontificium Institutum 
ons welt Biblicum, 1956. Pp. viii + 216. $4.00. 

ae detaillrimmel, W. G. Promise and Fulfillment. Studies in Biblical Theology 23. 
manism Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1957. Pp. 168. $2.50. 

Honed “Lampe, G. W. H., and Woollcombe, K. J. Essays on Typology. Studies in 
e Chris) Biblical Theology 22. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1957. Pp. 80. $1.50. 
ansWely Moraldi, Luigi, I.M.C. Espiazione sacrificale e rite espiatori. Analecta 
devot biblica 5. Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1956. Pp. xxxi + 304. $6.00. 
ity of 0hlmeyer, Albert. Moses im Glanze des Erlésers. Freiburg: Herder, 1957. 
he sens} pp. 219, 

5 1S Pal'iparrot, André. The Temple of Jerusalem. Translated by B. E. Hooke. 
Studies in Biblical Archaeology 5. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
Pp. 112. $2.75. 

L QUES!pohinson, James M. The Problem of History in Mark. Studies in Biblical 
p. xi +] Theology 21. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1957. Pp. 95. $1.75. 

S which Trocmé, Etienne. Le “Livre des Actes” et histoire. Etudes d’histoire et de 
: Record philosophie religieuses 45. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 
egonies,} Pp. 338. 960 fr. 

includes The Word of Salvation: The Gospel according to St. Matthew, by Alfred 
eure Durand, S.J.; The Gospel according to St. Mark, by Joseph Huby, S.J. 
revieWS' Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957. Pp. xxviii 
E canony + 937. $12.50. 

5 to th limmerli, W., and Jeremias, J. The Servant of God. Studies in Biblical 
phs. 0 Theology 20. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1957. Pp. 120. $2.25. 
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Doctrinal Theology 


Clark, Francis, S.J. Anglican Orders and Defect of Intention. London: Lo 
mans, 1956. Pp. xx + 215. 25s. 

Congar, Yves M.-J., O.P. Christ, Our Lady and the Church: A Study iy 
Eirenic Theology. Translated by Henry St. John, O.P. Westminster, Md. 
Newman, 1957. Pp. xix + 103. $2.75. 

Congar, Yves M.-J.,O.P. Lay People in the Church: A Study for a Theology 
of the Laity. Translated by Donald Attwater. Westminster, Md.: Newman; 
1957. Pp. xxxvi + 447. $6.75. 

Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon. Kirchlich-theologisches Handwirterbuch. F 
cicles 16-17. Edited by H. Brunotte and O. Weber. Géttingen: Vandeu 
hoeck & Ruprecht. DM 4.80 each. 

Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon. Kirchlich-theologisches Handworterbuch. Fas, 
cicles 18-19. Edited by H. Brunotte and O. Weber. Gottingen: Vanden, 
hoeck & Ruprecht. DM 4.80 each. 

Galot, J.,S.J. La nature du caractére sacramental: Etude de théologie médi; 
évale. Museum Lessianum 52. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 242 
175 fr.b. | 

Kiing, Hans. Rechifertigung. Einsiedeln: Johannes, 1957. Pp. 304. 

Man and His Happiness. Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by Charles 
Miltner, C.S.C. Theology Library 3. Chicago: Fides, 1957. Pp. xxxix + 
420. $6.50. 

Marian Studies 8: Proceedings of the Eighth National Convention of the Mari- 
ological Society of America. Paterson, N.J.: The Mariological Society of 
America, 1957. Pp. 183. $2.50. 

The Pope Speaks: The Teachings of Pope Pius XII. Edited by Michael 
Chinigo. New York: Pantheon, 1957. Pp. 378. $4.50. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Convention of the Catholic Theological 
Society of America. New York: Paulist Press, 1957. Pp. 294. $3.50. 

Richard of Saint-Victor: Selected Writings. Translated and edited by 
Clare Kirchberger. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. 269. $3.75. 

La royaulé de ’ Immaculée: Journées d'études, Université Laval, 21-23 Oc- 
tobre 1955. Société Canadienne d’Etudes Mariales. Ottawa: Editions de 
Université d’Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 239. 

Stuiber, Alfred. Refrigerium interim: Die Vorstellungen vom Zwischensw- 
stand und die friihchristliche Grabeskunst. Theophaneia 11. Bonn: Han- 
stein, 1957. Pp. 208. DM 18.20. 

The Virtues and States of Life. Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. Translated by 
Robert J. Olsen and Genevieve T. Lennon. Theology Library 4. Chicago: 
Fides, 1957. Pp. xii + 778. $8.75. 
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Walter, Eugen. Maria, Mutter der Glaubenden. 2nd ed.; Freiburg: Herder, 
1957. Pp. 148. 

Wright, John H., S.J. The Order of the Universe in the Theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Analecta Gregoriana 89. Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 
1957. Pp. vii + 223. $3.50. 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Anciaux, Paul. Le sacrement de la pénitence. Questions de morale. Louvain: 
Editions Nauwelaerts, 1957. Pp. 168. 80 fr.b. 

Coninck, A.de. Faut-il en finir avec l’ Eglise? Questions de morale. Louvain: 
Editions Nauwelaerts, 1956. Pp. 175. 90 fr.b. 

Connelly, Joseph. Hymns of the Roman Liturgy. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man, 1957. Pp. xxiii + 363. $5.00. 

McCarthy, John. Problems in Theology 1: The Sacraments. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xii + 433. $6.75. 

Nabuco, Joachim. Jus pontificalium. New York: Desclée, 1956. Pp. xxi + 
404. $4.00. 

Le prétre, éducateur des adultes. Etudes de pastorale 7. Louvain: Editions 
Nauwelaerts, 1956. Pp. 143. 40 fr.b. 

Spicq, C.,O.P. Vie morale et Trinité sainte. Lectio divina 19. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 89. 

Thomas, John L., S.J. Marriage and Rhythm. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1957. Pp. ix + 180. $3.00. 


History and Biography, Patristics 


Benedictines of Stanbrook. In a Great Tradition. New York: Harper, 1957. 
Pp. vii + 312. $5.00. 

Blond, Louis. La maison professe des Jésuites de la rue Saint-Antoine @ 
Paris. Paris: Editions Franciscaines, 1956. Pp. vi + 208. 900 fr. 

Daniélou, Jean, S.J. The Angels and Their Mission according to the Fathers 
of the Church. Translated by David Heimann. Westminster, Md.: New- 
man, 1957. Pp. x + 118. $2.75. 

Domingo de Sta. Teresa, O.C.D. Juan de Valdés. Analecta Gregoriana. 
Rome: Gregorian Univ. Press, 1957. Pp. xlviii + 423. 

Duval, Paul-Marie. Les dieux de la Gaule. Mythes et religions 33. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. Pp. 136. 400 fr. 

Feliu, Ricardo V. Lutero en Espana y America espafola. Santander: 
Editorial “Sal Terrae,” 1956. Pp. xxiii + 809. 90 pes. 

Hertling, Ludwig, S.J. A History of the Catholic Church. Translated by 
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Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. 
xiv + 643. $7.50. 

Kittler, Glenn D. The White Fathers. New York: Harper, 1957. Pp. xv + 
299. $5.00. 


Lang, Artur Paul, S.V.D. Leo der Grosse und die Texte des Aligelasianums; | 


mit Beriicksichtigung des Sacramentarium Leonianum und des Sacramen- 
tarium Gregorianum. Kaldenkirchen: Steyler, 1957. Pp. xxiv + 562. DM 38, 

Léon le Grand: Sermons 2. Traduction et notes de Dom René Dolle, 
Sources chrétiennes 49. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 93. 

Neill, Thomas P., and Schmandt, Raymond H. History of the Catholic 
Church. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1957. Pp. xx + 684. $8.75. 

Orcibal, Jean. Port-Royal: Enire le miracle et l’obéissance. Bruges: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 200. 75 fr.b. 

Purcell, Mary. The First Jesuit: St. Ignatius Loyola. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1957. Pp. xvii + 417. $5.00. 

Schniirer, Gustav. Church and Culture in the Middle Ages 1: 350-814. 
Translated by George J. Undreiner. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1956. Pp. xvi + 574. $7.50. 

Scholz, Franz. Benedikt Statiler und die Grundziige seiner Sittlichkeitslehre 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Dokirin von der philosophischen 
Stinde. Freiburger theologische Studien 70. Freiburg: Herder, 1957. Pp. 
xv + 264. 

Tertullien: Traité de la prescription contre les hérétiques. Edited by R. F. 
Refoulé, O.P.; translated by P. de Labriolle. Sources chrétiennes 46. 
Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1957. Pp. 165. 

De Vries, Jan. Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte 2. 2nd ed; Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1957. Pp. 492. DM 44.— 


Ascetical Theology, Devotional Literature 


Apostolic Sanctity in the World: A Symposium on Total Dedication in the 
World and Secular Institutes. Edited by Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1957. Pp. xiv + 210. 

Conwell, Joseph F., S.J. Contemplation in Action: A Study in Ignatian 
Prayer. Spokane: Gonzaga Univ., 1957. Pp. v + 123. $2.50. 

Dictionnaire de spiritualité. Fascicles 22-23 (Direction spirituelle—Dorothée 
de Montau). Paris: Beauchesne, 1956. 

John of the Cross: The Dark Night of the Soul. Translated, abridged, and 

edited by Kurt F. Reinhardt. Milestones of Thought. New York: Fred- 

erick Ungar, 1957. Pp. xxxiii + 222. $3.50. 
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Lercaro, Cardinal. Methods of Mental Prayer. Translated by T. F. Lindsay. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xii + 308. $5.75. 

Pfliegler, Michael. Priestly Existence. Translated by Francis P. Dinneen, 
S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1957. Pp. xviii + 425. $6.00. 


Philosophical Questions 


Challaye, Félicien. Les philosophes de l’Inde. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1956. Pp. 332. 

Duméry, Henry. Le probléme de Dieu en philosophie de la religion: Examen 
critique de la catégorie d’absolu et du schéme de transcendance. Textes et 
études philosophiques. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1957. Pp. 143. 63 fr. 
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